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MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


UNRIVALLED Farinaceous Food for Children and Invalids; THE BEST 
KNOWN MATERIAL for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, 
BLANCMANGE, and a variety of delicious Preparations for the ‘Table. 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 


Every Packet is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by 
the highest medical authorities in the kingdom. 

The Lancet affirms :—“ It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrowroot, 
on account of its sweeter flavour.” 

Dr. LANKgsTerR, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Ken- 
sington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said :—‘‘ I am so well satisfied with 
your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


WM. POLSON & Co., Paisley and London. 

















ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. The only brand 
warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


CAUTION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. | HE FINEST LIGHT FOR DINING 


misleading ean, Seeees and Portraits of the late ony se es 
HIwttiaaiii—. AND DRAWING ROOMS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


aoe , PRICE’S 
Lcbg' signature a | PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


Liebig's signature 
in oiee hanieees LIMITE D, 
abe. /) LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 








>| ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
N EEDHAM S DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 
ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1880. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
Kor P urs ADELAIDE, 1881. 
B 


For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
ritannia Metal Goods, &c. Sold Retail everywhere. r A 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 





aemepee (oF AUS THETIC,” 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S. | Or RINSING POWDER, 


And ALL COLOURED Articles can be washed in any 
STEEL PENS | weather. COLOURS WILL Nor RUN IN STARCHING AND 
i oe DryInG. Faded Colours will be greatly improved. 
‘GOLD MEDAL. PARIS 1878. Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &¢. 


eaten G. THWAITES & CO., SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 














For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp 
for postage, when you will be presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in 
cloth and fully illustrated, called 


“GOOD THINGS,” 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD§ 


‘* The book embraces a wide field of usefulness.” —British Workwoman. “Can scarcely fail to prove of service.” — The Rock. 





PLEASK MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 

















“ROSENTHAL’S 
pees PATENT 


iB) POSTULATA 
| CORSET. 


| This corset has (in place 
of bone) supports of the 
finest material, specially 
prepared in such a manner 
that, in case of breakage, 
the rib can INSTANTLY 
be removed and as readily 
be weet This 
is accomplished by a 
simple mechanical arrange- 
ment (patented), thus 
ome great annoyance 
and PENSE to_ the 
wearer. The support afforded is all that can be desired, while Pag durability will be 
ual _ three ORDINARY STAYS. 
“To b had in white, drab, brown, black, and cardinal. Also insatin. The E quality 
a adapted for young ladies. Wholesale only— 


ROSENTHAL & CO.,.77, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


N.B.—None genuine uniess stamped ° *Rosenthal’s Patent Postulata Corset’” 


c 

5 
= — = 2 
- ‘3 





IS SIMPLY 


**Bonne Bouche.” 


Ofall Grocers. Price rs. and 1s. 4d. in Tin 
Canisters. Wholesale— 


CAVE, JOHNSON & CO.,8,Lime 8t.,London,E.C. 


PERCENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
yen (ITH = “hier Ae ee PER MONTH, 


AY Hy ONAN TEN ont) 
OR}; \on THE 3 YEARS) 
7 LISTS FREEO 


IANO? 


ST rire “SOUTHAMPTON ROW. vec. 


DR. RIDGE'S FOOD, 


If you wish . 


Your children 


H that they have 
DR. RIDGE’S 


Delicious 











**Our Country's Industries are our Country's Greatness.”"—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The Home Manufactured All-Wool Victoria Cash- 
meres and Merinos have been awarded the Silver 
Medal by Foreign Jurors in a Foreign Country 
(Amsterdam Exhibition, 1883), 
This should convince all ladies that these Cashmeres and Merinos are 
equal to foreign-manufactured goods. 
SEND FOR PATTERNS, WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE TO ADDRESS, 


BRITISH DRESS COMPANY, Bradford. 





As made for Her Majesty the Queen. 


ALEXANDER’ 


Sold by all Drapers and Haberdashers. 


SEWING COTTON Is THE BEST. 
KNITTING COTTON SO eR on ovarrry 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 
wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. Hassall, 


** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” — WW. WW. Stoddart, 


**Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily 
ingredients has been extracted.”—Chas. A. Cameron. 


Medals: Sydney, Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z, 


FRY’'S COCO 


Guaranteed perfectly 
pure Cocoa only, 


EXTRACT 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 





ALWAYS WASH WITH 


PROTECTS FROM 
MEASLES, SMALLPOX, 


Ke 











W. V. WRIGHT, Southwark, London. 





JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS THE BEST. 


**Is Decidedly Superior.” —Zancet, 


URGENT CAUTION.—To obtain the best 


quality and best value, ask for JOHNSTON’S, and 
refuse other kinds when offered instead. 





To Face page 2 of Wrappet- 








U/ TU 








To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. 


For .terms, etc., apply to the 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C 
To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter ‘he title of the MS. must be given, 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 


Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish s.8) 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 
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BUMSTED’S 


SALT 


AND SEA SALT 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 








Under the distinguished patronage of their Royal High- 
nesses the PRINCESS of WALES and DUCHESS of CON- 
NAUGHT, with whom the Curling Pins are in daily use. 


6 FE oct, THE NEW (PATENTED) 


ite CURLING PINS 


Do not break or weaken the hair ; are speedy, simple, cheap, 
invisible, and more effective than irons or papers. ‘ 
Sample Box Post Free for 7 Stamps to 


J. CARELESS, Dentist, Harborne, Birmingham. 













“We have sub- 
mitted these 
blankets to the 
udgment of the 


36, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
BUY YOUR pe = 


approval. The 
are of good pas 
stance, white, and 
well finished, and 
AT the og: is rea- 


FIRST COST sonable. We can, 


therefore, thoro- 
them to the attention of our lady readers.”—See “ Family Churchman.” May 30th, 1883. 


ughlyrecommend 

“ These Blankets are produced at remarkably low prices, and are well worth the atten- 

tion of our readers. They compare favourably with those sold at far higher poten and 

the advantage of buying direct from the Manufacturer is placed within general reach,"— 
See Church Bells, June 9, 1883. Carriage Paid to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


PARCELS NOT APPROVED, EXCHANGED OR TAKEN BACK, AND MONEY 
RETURNED. 


TRY THE NO. 4. SUPER BATH WITNEY, 


78 inches by 96 inches. 
Price I8s. 6d. per Pair, CARRIAGE PAID. 
Write for full 


Price Lists of PUTAS OR is OTA t= 2 ed ee 
Trovelling Raine MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4,.BentleySt. BRADFORC 





post free. Prices 
from 4/10 to 47/10. 








JOHN PIGCOTT, 


Please send for Price Lists, post free. 
Ladies’ Black Reversible Circular Capes, with 
Hood, 12s. 9d., 17s. 6d. 


Men’s and Boys’ Circular Capes, all sizes, 
from 5s. 10d. 













ALL PuRE FLAX per doz. 


Children’s, Hemmed for use... 1s. 104d. 

CAM BRIG Ladies’ me = «<e 2S. SEG. 

———_———————_ Gentlemen’s__,, i soo, “28. Se 
HEMSTITCHED. 


POGKET rie... Fs 
HANDKERGHIEFS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to H.M. The Queen and HI. 
and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 
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CAPES LADIES’ 
MACINTOSH FOR CAPES WITH 
COATS. BICYCLING. HOOD. 
5s. 10d. to 17s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 12s, 9d. to 17s. 6d. 


LEGGINGS, 2s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. 
Please send for Price Lists, post free. 


115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, 


Parcels over 10s. Carriage paid to any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
W 


LONDON. 


or Wales. 











atte nell 


Is constructed on a graceful model for the 
present style of dress, the shape being per- 
manently retained by a series of narrow 
whalebones placed diagonally across the 
front, gradually curving in, and contracting 
the Corset at the bottom of the’busk, where- 
by the size of the figure is reduced, the out- 
lineimproved,a permanent support afforded, 
and a fashionable and elegant appearance 
secured. 

The celebrated TAPER BUSK used in 
these Corsets is THE MOST SUPPLE and 
COMFORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 


On purchasing, it is necessary to see that 
the name, W. ‘THoMAS, is stamped on the 
Corset. 


W. THOMAS, 
71, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
(Late 128 & 129, Cheapside); 


and may be purchased of Drapers and 
Milliners. 


BELFAST. 
THE 
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a THE SEEMING MYSTERY OF 
: CHOLERA AND FEVER. 


8 THE OFFICE OF THE LIVER IS TO CLEANSE THE BLOOD, as a 


scavenger might sweep the streets ; when the liver is not working properly a quantity of effete (or waste 
matter is left floating in the blood; under these ceomuatanane peer "de Gaeta of Geter ? 
Fever be absorbed, then the disease results; on the contrary, any one whose liver and other organs are in a 
normal or healthy condition may be _ ee: to precisely the same condition, as to the contagious influences, and 
yet escape Cholera and Fever. This I consider explains satisfactorily the seeming mystery that persons who 
are placed in circumstances | ae igge | favourable for the development of Cholera or Fever, who, in fact, live in 
the midst of it, escape unscathed. Cholera and Fever may be compared to a weed (and a very ugly one, too), but 
even weeds will not grow on solid flagstones ; and what I contend for is this, that a person may be subjected to the 
influence of the specific poison—that is, the germ of Cholera or Fever—and not contract the disease. Why? 
Because his secretions were ina thoroughly normal condition, and consequently the poison could not take reot, any 
more than a weed could do on a flagstone ; and, on the other hand, a person may have the soil (that is, disordered 
secretions, &c.) very favourable for the disease, and still he escapes. Why? Because the soil was prepared, but 
§ there was no seed. Hence the im rtance and great value of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which, under all circum- 
stances, keeps the secretions normal ; if only as a preventive against and sure remedy for poisoned blood, bilious- 
ness, sick headaches, &c., no one ought to be without it. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


REMOVES POISONOUS MATTER caused by impure or vitiated air, errors 


of eating or drinking, &c., oy ea means. No one is safe without having at hand some efficient 
means of warding off BLOOD POISONS. After a very patient and careful Gheervation, exteading over 
many years, of the effects of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, I have not the least hesitation in stating that, if its great 
bd > keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a single travelling trunk or portmanteau would be 
u . 


N\A 
A Y NON \ San [MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.— 
fhe \ } Y \ SSS i “We have for the last. four years used your FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions 
) ivf? BN { PSSWALT NN in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and. have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In 
Vy Vy \ \ | ‘ one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that happened after our supply 
of Fruit Salt had run out. When —s long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or tramping 
Ny through swampy districts, we have used the Fruit Salt two and three times a day. The Fruit Salt acts as a gentle 
aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to 
the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go in the jungle without it, and have 
recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, F.R.G.S., his Siamese Majesty's Hydro- 
apher ; E. C. Davipson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. 
No, Esq., London.” 

SUCCESS IN LIFE.—<A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately 
" _ introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 

rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to sécure reputation and profit.”—ADAMs. 
ie TION.—E-xamine each bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it. you have been imposed on by a worthless 

imitation. Sold by ali Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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UNDAY AT HOME 


FOR NOVEMBER, conrTaAINs :— 
The Fisher Village. By ANNE | The King’s Sceptre. By the Rev. E. PAXTON 


BEALE. Chaps. ix—xiii. Illustrated. Hoop. The Mysteries and Tragedies of History. 
Missionary Voyages of an | Luther atthe Diet of Worms. Illustrated. 
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Evangelist " Canoe on the Lakes | Facsimile of the Tetzel Indulgence. 


Illustrated. Jour des Morts. All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days. 


a Poet and Hymn-~| the Staff of Age. A Poem. Illustrated. 


The Ever-Burning Altar-Fire. | 4 Ragged School in Southwark. 
Flies in the Ointment. ha pontiac —— —_ - 
\ e Gardener. oem. ICHARD WILTON. 
oo ee Pages for the Young. Madeleine. 
a ure Exercises, The Home Bible Class, 
Monthly Religious Record. Things New and Old, 
WITH FRONTISPIECE—LUTHER’S ENTRANCE INTO WORMS. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 





























J. & J. GASH’S FIVE (CoveEntTrRY) Specialities. HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 
AMES & INITIAL 3 — 
* BASH’S Bees sananese EX GIRL’S a 


in handsome 
SOCKS, &c. Of all Drapers. 9/- 


OWN an 
loth, 
2 3@ CAMBRIC FRILLING; very a 
suitable for trimming Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underclothing, the spécialité of which is the 
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Being the Fifth Volume of the 
BOY’S OWN PAPER. 


The Volume contains 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travels, Adventures, Amuse- 
ment, and Instruction, Protusely IHlustrated and Coloured and Wood Engravings. 


_g lt edges. A N N U A L. 
drawing cord woven into the Cambric. Made 
Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading—Tales, Household Hints, Plain 
effect on the dresses of Ladies and Young _ wes 
Towel. Of all Drapers. 


Being the Fourth Volume of the 
GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
in Plain and Fancv Edges. Of all Drapers. nta 832 pages 9 I reading —Tales, 
and Fancy Needlework, Music, etc., etc., with a profusion o' lustrations. 
3. 3@: EMBROIDERED FRILLINGS . 
are embroidered in various Colours and B OY Ss 
Designs, producing a very pretty and_ novel : 
“ or ¢ J __Children. Of all Drapers. ere aon... 
4, 3Q\ “THREE SPIRES” TOWEL | | sit edges.’ 
has just been introduced as a Ladies’ Friction 
Bath 
5 jJ@ ROUGH BATH TOWEL has 
7% uite a unique appearance, and each one bears 
sewedoasoncntnc teen, lies kerinesencl LONDON: THE “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE. 


GA > Specialities 1, 2, & 3) AND ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE May be had of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
eee ee cn! HY Lost, FROM J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. ‘ 





































BAss WooD FURNITURE 

is one of the novelties particularly 
recommended, being much harder than pine, 
and a prettier wood, although costing no more. 
500 bed-room suites finished, in various woods, 
to select from, prices 5$to 250 guineas. Many 
of these are quite novelties in shape and 
finish. 


YEW-TREE WOOD FUR- 





able novelty, somewhat resembling mahogany 
in colour, but much lighter and brighter look- 
ing, and suitable for bed-rooms. The price is 


RETONNES.—The Blocks for 


‘ C reprinting the fine old French Cre- 
tonnes having been now re-engraved, MAPLE 
and CO. <e receiving the finest goods ever 
offered. she cloths upon which these are 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can 


UPHOLSTERERS BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY, 


NITURE.—This isthe most fashion- TOTTEN HAM COURT ROA D, 


LONDON. 


also beguaranteed. The designs are exclusive, 
we engaged to MAPLE and CO. 
RTAINS. —The most wonderful 
improvements have been made within the 
last few years in the manufacture and colouring 
of Curtains and Covering Fabrics. ‘The artistic 
effect which some of these good , even at 3s. od. 
per yard, double width, give is extraordinary. 
‘The principal factories for the production being 
in France, MAPLE & CO. have established a 
house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 





about the same as for mahagony. 


SEQUOIA, Oregon Woods, Circas- 
sian Ash, Hungarian Ash, Satinwood, 
and American Walnut, all make very strong 


are all to be seen in their manufactured 
State. 


Furniture. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
and durable FURNITURE. These woods ACpes of Show Rooms of First-class 
Novelties Every Day. 


designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclu- 
wk for their customers’ selection. 
DECORATIONS, Artistic Wall 
Papers. Messrs. Maple and Co. under- 
take every description of ARTISTIC HOUSE 
DECORATION, including gasfitting, repairs, 
parquet work,&c. ‘he head of this depart- 
mentisathoroughly qualified architect, assisted 
by a large staff of artists and skilled workmen. 
Coloured drawings and estimates furnished. 





WHAT SHALL I DRINK ? 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Juice when- 
ever and wherever they list. As a rule Lime-Juice is, pee Serre 
the summer, a far more wholesome drink thanany form of alcohol. We have 
subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat Company 
to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. WE HAVE 
FOUND IT TO BE IN SOUND CONDITION, and ENTIRELY 
FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 


ESTABLISHED 1830. For Hire 8s.,10s., 


VENABLES «i 
PIANOS 


System from 15s, 
per Month. 
Pianos Repaired and taken in Exchange. 
187 & 189, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, N. 





MONTSERRAT 


LIME-FRUIT 
JUICE AND CORDIALS. 


Limetta or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial. 
Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, Pine- 
apple, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. 
SOLD BY GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, WINE MERCHANTS 





EVERYWHERE. 


C. BRANDAUER &C°° 





CPointeo PENS 


Have met with general approbation, Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and neither 

scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded by a new process, Six Prize Medals awarded, 

Ask your Stationer for a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send | a to the 
} 


Works, Birmingham. London Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
Cc. 





CAUTION.—Imitations made of impure Down become unwholesome and offensive in use. See the Name and Trade Mark of BOOTH & FOX is on 
each article. None genuine without it. The only PRIZE MEDALS for DOWN GOODS at the London 1862 and Dublin 1865 and 1882 Exhibitions. 


The highest ORDER of MERIT for DOWN QUILTS AT MELBOURNE EXHIBITION 1881. 
DY fii Yili AN EMINENT PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY says: ‘“ Messrs. 


BOOTH & FOX’S 
= 2=" DOWN QUILTS 


Wi 
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present style. 





Y against cold, and very elegant. ray 
No Cold can Penetrate a Down Quilt or Garment. All these Goods are Invaluable &ARC 
to Invalids.—See Testimonials from Medical Men, post free on application. ch 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
SHIPPERS and the TRADE ONLY supplied from 
the Warehouses and Factories at—__ 


Consist solely of Pure, Soft, Scentless Down.” 


563 DS Sa ; . 
sy, SF (ex See, AND DOWN CLOTHING 
a eee! SSeS 7 


The DOWN QUILTS are handsome, warm 
as THREE BLANKETS, weigh less than one, are 2) 
the CHEAPEST FORM OF BED-CLOTHING, 
and WILL LAST TWENTY YEARS. They wash 


y . AN 
The LADIES’ UNDERSKIRTS are Light, 0 [@ 
Warm, lined through with PURE DOWN, and the gs fit 
The VESTS and DRESSING-GOWNS for = Fx 
Ladies and Gentlemen are a sure protection A 









= & 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, and CORK. 








-—__ 





‘* First-class beverages.” 
| — The Grocer. 

“* Have an established re- 
putation.” — Zhe Noncon- 
Sormist. 

**Exceedingly pleasant.” 
—The Rock. 

Can be used with either 
hot, cold, or aerated water. 

Lime-Fruit, Raspberry, 


Gingerette, Lemon, Orange, 
- B) Black Currant, Winterine, 
. | &c. Pints, rs. od., sufficient 


for 20 tumblers ; Half-pints, 
1s. 
Lime-Fruit, Raspberry, Gingerette, Lemon, Orange, Black- 
Currant, Winterine, dc. 
Pints, rs. o¢., sufficient for 20 tumblers ; Half-pints, ts. 


WOLSELEY LIQUEUR, the Drink of the Season. 


As supplied to the Great Temperance Masonic Banquet, at the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, March 28, 1883. 
* A capital combination of the most tasteful elements."—Church Standard. 
Manufacturer—W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester. 
London Depot: 95, Farringdon Street. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Confectioners, and Coffee Tavern Companies. 


DECKETTS 




















THE BEST AND PUREST ANTISEPTIC IN THE WORLD. 
FOR PRESERVING FOOD, PURIFYING WATER, COOKING 
VEGETABLES, BLEACHING LINEN, and DISINFECTING 
CLOTHING. It is a Household Treasure, Toilet Delicacy, Greenhouse 
Requisite, and valuable for many other uses. 

Sold in 1d., 3d., & 6d. 


PREPARED brevciscvervwnere 
CALIFORNIAN 


Tf any difficulty occurs, send 2 
stamps to the Works, PATENT 
BORAX COMPANY, BIRMING- 
HAM, and you will receive 1d. 


packet, with directions, uses, re- 


cipes, list of preparations, and papers detailing its discovery and import 


ance. 


BEWARE Each GENUINE PACKET car- 
OF {ries the PATENT TRADE MARK, 
FRAUD. |BORAX CRYSTAL, thus— 
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Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. De Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption have long been fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to Phthisis, 
but of arresting the development of tubercles ; or, when the “disease has advanced to the 
developed “orm, it hus .:complished in numberless cases a complete cure. No remedy 
so rapidly vestor-s the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
emaciation, cliccks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a 
more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, writes :— 


**T have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, 
Dr. DE Joncu’s Lient-Brown Cop Liver Ou possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other 
Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. 

“‘ It was especially noted, in a large ouadion of cases in which the patients protested they had never 
been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that, Dr. De Jonen’s Om was not only tolerated, but 
taken readily, and with marked benefit. 

“Dr. De Joncu’s Om is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the Royan Nationan Hosprran FoR 
ConsUMPTION AND DISEASEs OF THE CHEST.” 

Dr. HARDWICKE, late Medical Officer of Health, Paddington, writes :— 

‘“‘In the class of tubercular diseases, including Consumption, so prevalent in our great centres of 
population, the use of Dr. De Jonan’s Licur-Brown Cop Liver, Orn is attended with manifold advan- 
tages; and I know of no therapeutic agent which, in connection with judicious sanitary measures, is 
better calculated to stay the ravages of these great consuming plagues of the British islands. 

** The Iodine, Bromine, and Phosphorus in Dr. De Jonen’s Licut-Brown Om are undoubtedly 
efficacious, and being naturally combined with the most easily assimilated fatty substances, make it act 
both as food and medicine for many invalids who take it periodically with great benefit to health.” 


CHRONIG COUGHS—THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


Dr. Dz Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or has been most extensively and success- 
fully used in the treatment of Chronic Coughs and Throat Affections. It effectually 
corrects the morbid or relaxed condition of the mucous surfaces of the throat and bronchial 
tubes, and speedily allays the irritation which produces frequent and prolonged coughing. 


Dr. HUNTER SEMPLE, Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and 
Chest, Author of “On Cough ; its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment,” writes :— 


“T have long been aware of the great reputation enjoyed by the Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om 
introduced into “medical practice by Dr. De Joneu, and have recommended it with the utmost 
confidence. I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, that it possesses all the qualities of a good and 
efficient medicine. Its taste is by no means disagreeable, and might even be called pleasant. I can 
fully believe that, from its richness in chemical principles, it is superior in eflicacy to many, or perhaps 
all, of the pale-coloured Oils. I have found Dr. De Jonex’s Om very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, 
and especially in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat 
and Ear Hospital, Author of ** Py ractical R emarks on Throat and Ear Diseases,” writes :— 


‘‘ T can have no hesitation—on the contrary, I have much pleasure—in stating that Dr. De Jonen’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver On is undotbtedly superior in its therapeutic effects to all other preparations 
of Cod Liver Oil that I have prescribed. Its action has proved, in my own experience, particularly 
valuable, not only in those diseases for which it was originally employed, but also in many cases oi 
Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation, and in 
all forms of Strumous Enlargement of Glands, and Discharges from the Ear.’ 






































[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 









GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of prostration and loss of flesh, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the reparative and restorative powers of 
Dr. De Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion and 
assimilation are improved, reanimated and regulated ; the muscular power and activity 
are sensibly and sometimes rapidly increased; the weight of the body is remarkably 
augmented ; and, when the use of Dr. Ds Jonen’s Or has been steadily persevered in, 
its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have entirely restored health and strength to 
the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esa., M.R.C.S., late Staff Surgeon, Army, Professor of Hygiene, 
Birkbeck Institution, Lendon, writes :— 


“‘T found during my Indian experience that the worth and character of Dr. Dre_Jonon’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om remained unchanged by tropical heat or foreign climate, and it was, 
from its uniformity of character, particularly adapted for long-continued administration. ie 

‘“* Further, I have noticed the important fact, that Dr. Dr Joncu’s Cop Liver O11, besides containing 
all the active constituents of the remedy, is easily assimilated, without the stomach derangement so: 
frequently following the use of the ordinary Oils. : 

“The value of ‘ hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states of the system is now becoming thoroughly 
recognized; and it is, without doubt, from the animal oils and fats, rather than from their vegetable 
substitutes, that we may hope to derive the surest benefit. 

‘The Orn of Dr. De Jonax places in every one’s reach a reliable and valuable remedy, one that 
cannot be too widely recognized.” 


Dr. CORR, Physician, South Bermondsey Provident Dispensary, writes :— 


“Having taken both Dr. Dz Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Luver Or and the Pale Oils, I can 
positively assert that I place reliance only on the former, it having relieved very unpleasant symptoms, 
and increased my weight*in two years from 9st. 4lbs. to as much as 11st. 6lbs., during which time I was 
a constant traveller in different parts of the world for the good of my health. 

“I had sometimes to resort to the Pale Oil, through falling short of Dr. De Jonen’s, and Iam 
quite sure that I really lost weight on these occasions, though both ,were tried under similar circum- 
stances of climate, diet, etc. ; : 

“To sum up briefly, I may state my conviction to be, that the Pale Oil is deficient in somre one or 
more of the valuable properties of genuine Cod Liver Oil.” 
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Sir HENRY MARSH., Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“T have frequently prescribed Dr. DE Jonau's Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure 
Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent 
of great value.” 





Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 


“Tn all cases I have found Dr. DE Jonen’s Cod Liver 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most 
remarkable.” 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
contains the whole of the active ingredients of the 
remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its valne, not 
only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a 
great number of cases to which the Profession is ex- 
tending its use.” 





Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The experience of many years has abundantly 
proved the truth of every word said in favour of 
Dr. DE Joneu's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of 
our first Physiciang and Chemists, thus stamping him 
as a high authority and an able Chemist whose investi- 
gations have remained unquestioned.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R:S., 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board 
of Great Britain. 

“We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted 
to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by 
Dr. DE JONGH.” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


“Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
the rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated 
by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 





gz DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 


OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL 

























Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with BETTS’ Patent Capsule impressed on 
the top with DR. DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and the Signature of 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.; and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and Signatures. 
WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN PCSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES— 
ANSAR, HARFORD & OCo., 77, Strand, London. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Firmly resist attempts often made by unscrupulous dealers to recom- 
mend, or substitute, solely with a view to extra profit, other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under the delusive: 
pretence that these are as good and us efficacious as Dr. De Jongh’s Oil. 
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IN THE TIME OF THE THIRTY YEARS 





CHRISTOPHER: 


A STORY OF LIFE IN TEXAS. 


CHAPTER [, 





T is a glorious afternoon; the air clear and hot, 
and full of the scent of China-trees, and the 
glint of humming-birds darting in and out 

among their purple blossoms. And the little 
Texas town was so still that it looked like a city 
in some wonderful dream. The very dogs were 
asleep. The oxen in the waggons patiently blinked 
their soft eyes; the negroes drowsed in the 
sunniest places they could find. The wide, long 
street—laid out for the future myriads—was like a 
picturesque painting. Log houses covered with 
white jasmine and scarlet honeysuckle alternated 
with deep, windowless stores of stone, and between 
the shaded sidewalks the broad, sandy street lay, 
in the white quivering, air, like a river of sun- 
shine. 

Nowhere was there any sign of human life, 
except in front of Haney’s Hotel, a square wooden 
structure, with low wide piazzas shading both 
Storeys. Here, around the door, were half a dozen 
men lying back in tilted chairs, their big fawn- 
coloured Mexican hats drawn over their brows— 
dark men, sallow, and fiercely-whiskered, care- 
lessly dressed, and remarkable for their air of 
perfect independence and serene indifference. 

One in the group was, however, a complete 
contrast to all the others—a small fair man, not 





A TALK WITH THE OXEN, 


young, but with a rosy, freckled face, greyish- 
brown hair, and thoughtful, sad, blue eyes. He 
alone seemed to be consciously awake. He sat 
with his elbows on his knees, supporting his face 
upon his level palms. A commonplace face 
enough, and yet it had a look that was strangely 
attractive—kind, and good, and strong—the look 
of a man who had been through deep waters, 
and come safely out on the other side. 

From two to four. o’clock there was scarcely a 
movement; then, as if some spell had been 
broken, the place awoke. There was first the 
trampling of horses, and the men on the piazza 
slowly raised themselves and looked towards the 
river. From it came a small body of men riding 
steadily, silently, swiftly. They drew rein as if 
they were one man before the hotel door, and 
waited. In a few moments their leader joined 
them. He was a handsome young fellow, with a 
clear-cut, clean-shaven face, resembling very much 
that of the first Napoleon. Most of the planters 
on the piazza spoke to him, and he answered with 
a recklessness that had something almost sad 
about it. But he made a splendid picture as he 
rode with his men slowly up the Avenue, the 
bright sunlight glinting on the steel of his arms 
and the silver of his saddle.trimmings, and touch-- 
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ing with kaleidoscopic effects the crimson and 
blue and fawn and black of his picturesque ranger 
costume. 

“What is Captain Nap after now?” asked 
an old Texan, rising and looking after him; 
‘Indians ?” 

‘“‘Cattle or horses, more likely,” was the answer; 
and the speaker lazily spit out a mass of chewed 
tobacco. 

Then the small fair man turned squarely round, 
and said, distinctly, 

“‘ Snyder, if I was you, I would call a spade a 
spade. If you think Captain Nap is a cattle thief, 
tell him so.” 

““ Not much, Christopher. 
a mouse and bell the cat. 
his own, I reckon.” 

“Certainly ; but it is not always best to hang 
them out in public, young man.” Then he lifted 
his rifle, and, going to his oxen, said, ‘‘ Geranium, 
Dick, it’s about time we were moving.” 

The two oxen looked up sleepily, but, rising at 
once, they began to plod steadily homeward, 
Christopher keeping at their head. He was 
evidently a privileged character; Snyder had 
taken his reproof with a tolerant smile, and every- 
body that passed him had a kindly greeting. 
When he had got beyond the settlement, and on 
to the green prairie, he began to sing softly, and 


I would as soon be 
A man’s thoughts are 


| 
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other time, Dick; you are grand company, but we 
have been an hour coming three miles. I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, but it is getting dark, 
and we must foot it livelier.” 

Perhaps the increased pace was mere imagina- 
tion, for when Christopher reached his home the 
great white moon was high in the sky, and the 
mocking-birds were thrilling the silence with 
melody. He loosed the oxen, took off their yokes, 
and said “‘ Good-night” to them, as if they had 
been human beings, and they rubbed their heads 
against him with a dumb intelligence that was 
almost pathetic. Then he stood a moment and 
looked over the lovely plain, with its undulating 
waves of grass and flowers, and its little islands of 
oak and pecan. It was a vision of our lost Para- 
dise, and he said softly, in a kind of adoration, 
“This is none other but the Gate of Heaven.” 

His little log house stood open; in fact, the 
honeysuckle had clambered so over the door that 
it would have been impossible to close it without 
breaking the vine, and that Christopher could not 
bring himself to do. He soon kindled a few 
sticks, put on his coffee-pot, and took from a 
cupboard some corn-bread and jerked beef. 


His face was placid and happy as he gratefully 
ate his simple supper, and when it was over he 
moved his raw-hide chair into the moonlight, and 
sat down to smoke and think. 





A WELCOME ARRIVAL. 


his face brightened with every verse. The oxen 
frequently turned their large, soft eyes on him; 
they knew their master, and seemed to time their 
heavy steps to the music as readily as he did. 
Very soon they fell into conversation. ‘ These 
are bad roads, Geranium; but beasts are not ex- 
pected to be particular about roads. What do 
you think of that young man, Dick? One should 
judge for the best. I know that is your opinion. 
If I wanted charity I would as lief ask it of a good 
beast as any other fellow-mortal.” And he kept 
up the same kind of nominal argument until the 
sun went down in a pomp beyond ,jmagination. 
Then Christopher changed his tone. ‘‘ Hurry, 
Geranium! We must talk the matter over some 





In a short time he heard a footstep keeping 
time to a clear whistle, and it made him glad. 
He feared no man, and he wanted some one to 
talk to. Perhaps when he saw Captain Nap he 
was a little disappointed. He had hoped it might 
be some stranger from “the States” who would 
give him the latest news, and tell him how 
the world was moving. But the disappointment 
was only momentary; the Captain had long been 
familiar to him by report, he had defended him 
that very day, and love springs readily up after kind 
words. 

It was a coffee-pot Captain Nap wanted. He 
had neglected to put one in his camp utensils, 
and it would never do to go tothe frontier without 
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a coffee-pot. Christopher gave him his own. 
‘‘He could go to the village next day and geta 
new one,” and then he ‘‘ wondered if there was 
nothing else the captain wanted.” 

“‘ Nothing, Christopher, unless you have a glass 
of whisky round.” 

“There is a bottle on the shelf. I bought it 
five years ago in case of snakes. Rattlesnake 
poison is pretty rough inside a man, but whisky 
can beat it.” And Christopher looked so sad and 
still in the moonlight that the captain, very much 
to his own amazement, felt no further inclination 
to open the rattlesnake antidote. But in some 
strange way the men attracted each other. They 
talked on various topics, and the young man tried 
to accommodate his conversation to his unusual 
companionship. When his customary oath escaped 
him Christopher mildly said ‘‘he was against 
hearing his Maker spoken of in that way,” and the 
captain swore no more in his presence. As he 
stood up to go, Christopher asked, ‘‘ Where are you 
going this time, captain ?” 

“Cross Timbers and Comanche Peak.” 

“Indians ?” 

“You are a Texas gentleman, Chris; why are 
you asking questions like a keen Yankee—or a 
Scotsman? There’s M‘Kinney’s Scotch shepherd 
—if you tell him it is a fine day he’ll ask you a 
question in reply.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I ask questions, then, because I am a 
Scotsman? I come from Aberdeen, and whiles I 
look over the prairie and fancy I see its granite 
spires glittering in the sun like a city of crystal.” 

“I beg pardon, I thought—well, I once heard 
that you were college-bred, and so I reckoned you 
was a—Yankee. No offence, I hope.” 

‘“IT am college-bred. I wore the scarlet gown 
of the Marischal College, Aberdeen. God for 
ever bless her walls, and the braw lads who gather 
there.” 

“I reckon you studied for the law,” said the 
captain, wishing to be as flattering as possible. 

““No. I studied for the ministry.” 

“‘Possible? You are not a preacher now ?” 

“Me.” 

The conversation had come to a point from 
which the rough soldier could no longer pursue it. 
Still, though he could not understand the man 
before him, he felt that he had an extraordinary 
fascination ; and after a silence which was perhaps 
more satisfactory than polite speech, he nodded 
his head in token of adieu, and went whistling 
softly away across the prairie. Christopher watched 
him until he was lost in the timber, then he fetched 
his blanket and pillow and laid them under a great 
live oak. The Gulf breeze had risen, and the 
melodious gurgle of that wonderful air of Western 
‘Texas was inexpressibly lulling. Christopher faced 
it with a prayer, and then lay down to sleep among 
the warm, dry grass, the whole State of Texas for 
his bedroom. 

The acquaintance thus begun ripened slowly 
into a real friendship, although in all human judg- 
ment there was not a single element of sympathy 
between the men. Whenever Captain Nap was in 
camp he spent a great deal of his time with Chris- 
Sometimes they smoked in silence hour 








after hour, sometimes they talked the night away. 
Again, the young man would go on what he called 
‘‘a regular tear,” then Christopher hunted him up 
and took him away from the village; and thus in 
the course of three years ties were formed not 
easily sundered. 

One night, when Captain Nap had been away 
much longer than usual, Christopher felt that he 
was coming back. It wasa cold night. The deer 
had gone to the timber, the- buffalo had gone 
west, and the wolves had followed their trail; but 
the cranes were still in flocks on the prairies, and 
their frequent challenging cry, ‘“‘ Kewrrooh! kew- 
trrooh!” was like a pistol-shot in the rare, clear 
air. Perhaps it was this cry that made him guess 
Nap’s approach, for nothing escapes these senti- 
nels of the prairie. 

“I should not wonder if the captain is coming,” 
he said, confidentially, to Geranium, as he gave 
him a few extra ears of corn. ‘‘ Dick, when he 
comes he'll look at that sore on your neck, he’s 
mighty clever about such troubles.” And the 
words were scarcely uttered when the well-known 
cheery whistle was heard in the distance. 

Christopher’s plain face brightened like a 
woman’s, and, with a parting word to the oxen, he 
hurried away, for once not noticing that the crea- 
tures looked after him, perhaps with some pain- 
fully unintelligible feeling of jealousy. Never had 
the captain looked so gay and handsome. His 
clothing was unusually fine and picturesque, and a 
splendid Serape Saltillero* hung from his shoul- 
ders, adding a kind of majesty to a form and face 
already remarkable for the true imperial look— 
that look which half coerces and wholly per- 
suades. 

“God bless you, Nap! 
you!” 

“‘T know it, Chris.” 

They sat over the blazing cedar logs, and for a 
while said very little. Nap smiled softly to him- 
self—a smile of genuine happiness. Christopher 
watched him, and waited patiently for any news 
his companion might have to give him. 

At length Nap fixed his fine eyes on his friend’s 
placid face, moved close to him, gently touched 
his hand, and said, in a voice wonderfully sweet, 
“Christopher, I’m in love! Oh, the fairest and 
sweetest woman! I’m in love, Christopher!” 

‘**T am very, very sorry.” 

“Oh, no, you are not sorry; why should you 
be?” 

“It is a risk few men are fit to take. If you lose 
in that venture it is a loss you can never measure 
or repair. Who is the girl? where did you see 
her?” 

‘Let me tell you, and don’t be jealous of me, 
old Chris. We camped, three nights ago, by 
Dr. Hay’s place on Orchard Creek. Just at sunset 
I went over there to tell him there were twelve of 
his horses among a lot we had taken from some 
Comanche thiefs near Alvarado. A negro boy 
told me the doctor was in the house, and I went 
straight to the open door. He was not there, but 


I am right glad to see 





* Serape Saltillero, a blanket in which is interwoven gold and silver 
threads, so fine and soft that one can be put into a coat pocket. They 
are made only in the city of Saltillo, Mexico. 
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before the blazing logs a girl sat, with her hands 
clasped above her head, slowly rocking herself 
and singing something that made my heart stand 
still with pleasure. I watched her ever so long, 
her slight figure swaying like a flower, till she 
heard me; then she turned and stood up. Chris-" 


‘’ topher, I shall never forget her lovely face, her 


‘ soft, shy eyes, her quick, bright blushes! We 
looked at each other a minute before I could 
speak, and I don’t know at all what I said. Her 
father is a Texan, but her mother was Spanish; I 
have found that out. And, Chris, she is the most 
beautiful woman in the world! Her name is Inez, 
Chris—I think Inez is the loveliest name in the 
world!” 

Christopher looked sorrowfully at the youth, 
who went on joyfully—‘‘ I’ve been into Laven- 
burg’s for these new things. Do I look well in 
them? Do they fitme? Chris, you know lots of 
poetry, and I want you to write something about 
love to send her. I’m sohappy! I don’t believe 
any man was ever so happy before !” 

Christopher was still silent. 

‘““Why don’t you speak, Chris? Are you not 
glad ?” 

“‘I don’t know. Is she a good girl? Does she 
love you? If not, go to the ends of the earth 
rather than marry her. I say, captain, I want 
some one to go to Scotland and make some in- 
quiries for me. Go, and I will pay you well.” 

‘Not for millions! I could not do it, Chris. 
Why are you so depressing, old man? Never 
knew you to throw cold water on a fellow before.” 

“*T'll tell you, captain ; yes, I’ll tell you. Perhaps 
it may spare you sorrow, and why should I spare 
myself? ‘Thirty years ago, just wha he world 
was all bright and hopeful before me, I met 
Clarissa St. Clair; the most beautiful woman in 
the world I thought her. It was on a warm 
gloaming in August, and I was walking slowly 
home through the ripe wheat. There was onlya 
narrow footpath, and when half way through the 
field I met in it a young girl, who seemed to me 
in the soft yellow light a creature too beautiful to 
be mortal. I remember that she was dressed in 
pink, and that her straw hat hung over her arm. 
There was a wreath of poppies in her bright, fair 
hair, and her white apron was full of ferns and 
wood-blossoms. 

“‘ Of all the women far or near she was the one 
least fitted for me, but I was infatuated with her 
beauty, and I would listen to no one’s advice. She 
was vain, frivolous, and extravagant. Looking for- 
ward to the holy profession to which my life was 
to be consecrated, my best friends reasonably 
urged such a marriage was a grave injustice to it. 
But I would not see a fault in Clarissa. Come 
what might, I was determined to marry her. I had 
my way, Nap. I hoped all would come right. 
Nothing came right. In less than a year I knew 
that I had blasted every honourable hope of my 
past life for a pretty woman who made my home 
wretched. 

“It is no use saying that ‘ you will not quarrel 
with a woman under any provocation.’ I made 
that promise to myself over and over again, but 
She could always make me break it. What a 





miserableyman I was! My friends openly pitied 
me, and I hated their pity and shut myself up from 
it. And every day I cared less to fight against a 
sorrow I had lost all hope of turning into good. 

“One day a friend called with a report that set 
me all on fire. I was angry with him, and what I 
said to Clarissa I do not remember. Bitter words 
I know they were. That night she took our child 
and went to her father’s house. He was factor to 
the Earl of Glencairn, and a man of some influence 
in the countryside, and people generally blamed 
me. Things very hard to bear were said about 
me, and it mattered little that they were untrue 
in one respect—the public accepted them, and I 
was too proud to defend myself. I had been 
teaching, but my scholars left me, and when I 
shut my schoolhouse doors I knew that I had lost 
all hopes of that higher office for which I had so 
patiently and happily prepared myself. 

“Very soon after, I left my home and country, 
and came here. I bought cattle and land, afd 
cast my old life behind me. Nowcan you under- 
stand that a foolish love may wreck a life that has 
begun well and is full of its own promise ?” 

“‘Oh, Chris! Inez is so different.” 

And who can reason a lover out of his convic- 
tion? Captain Nap was every day more in love, 
even though the Doctor steadily opposed his suit. 
“I can give my girl twenty thousand head of 
cattle, and land enough to graze them,” he said 
to the handsome, eager captain, ‘‘and you have 
nothing but your horse and your pay.” 

One morning when Nap was on the Concho 
Christopher took a sudden resolve. ‘‘ Geranium,” 
he said, ‘‘what do you think if we go and see 
Captain Nap’s little girl? She won’t fool Dick 
and you very far, will she?” So he yoked his 
oxen, and went leisurely up Orchard Creek. The 
doctor was delighted to see him, and as they 
talked over the new “‘ Branding Bill” then before 
the Legislature, and arranged a trade in horses, 
Christopher watched Inez in all she said and did. 
Her beauty was indeed remarkable, and it pleased 
him that her eyes were pensive, and that her sweet 
oval face had much the expression of a child’s, 
shy and innocent and eager. His own wife had 
been bright and witty. If Inez had been coquet- 
tish and mirthful he would have feared her by 
instinct. 

The next morning he found her standing under 
the mulberry-trees feeding her pigeons. ‘‘ Donna 
Inez,” he said, ‘I had a message from Captain 
Nap on Monday night. Buck Burnett had to 
come down after powder, and he brought it.” 

The girl’s eyes filled with terror. ‘He is 
wounded—perhaps dead,” she whispered. 

‘No, he is not. But I consider him the mise- 
rablest young man about a girl I ever knew. I 
came to see for myself whether ste girl was worth 
worrying about—I think she is—and whether she 
really loves him. I can’t find that out. Tell an 
old man honest and square, do you love Nap as a 
woman ought to love the man who loves her?” 

“Why do you ask, Christopher ?” 

‘Because somehow or other I love Nap better 
than anything else in the world. Fact, I have 
nothing else to love.” 
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“ Then, Christopher, I love Nap just as truly as 
he loves me.” 

“That’s a good girl. Now what’s the diffi- 
culty 2?” 

“Cattle and land.” 

‘That is all ?” 

“an.” 

“Well, I reckon I can settle that.” 

Here the doctor joined them, and Christopher 
said, ‘Come, Doc, and walk a hundred yards with 
me. I have something to say to you, and it’s time 
I was going. I don’t like to hurry my cattle, and 
they have all they can do between now and sun- 
set.” The doctor laughed, and, fanning himself 
with his big hat, strolled on beside the waggon. 

“Doc, I want to tell you that I kind of favour a 
marriage between your daughter and the captain.” 

“T don’t, sir.” 

““ Now, why, Doc ?” 

“He has no settled occupation; he has no 
money, and he is as passionate and reacy to fight 
as a wild steer.” 

“Well, Doc, I don’t know that my heir will need 
any steady occupation.” 

“Your heir ?” 





“Yes, I’ve adopted him, I reckon.” 

‘‘ That alters things considerable.” 

“T thought so. What will you give your girl ?” 

‘“‘Twenty thousand head, and grazing land on 
the San Gabriel.” 

“T’'ll give the captain ten thousand dollars and 
build a good house for him. I reckon that’s 
square.” 

“T’m with you.” 

‘““Then good morning, Doc. Your girl loves the 
captain, and ’m-for marrying him on that ticket. 
It’s the safest, and a man is not apt to run on it 
more than once in his life.” 

He watched anxiously now for the captain, but 
it was six weeks before he returned to the settle- 
ments. As it happened, the first persons he saw 
were the Doc and Inez. They were taking their 
morning gallop, and turning round a little clump 
of live oaks, they met Nap and his men. The 
doctor’s greeting was frank and cordial. ‘‘Cap- 
tain,” he said, “‘ I’m glad to see you; come over 
to dinner;” but he left Inez to tell the story of 
Christopher’s generosity. 

Just before dark Christopher heard the quick 
strong tread he knewand loved. He was smoking 
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quietly beside the hearth-log, but he stood up and 
waited, his small figure trembling with excitement. 
The captain came straight to him; he put a hand 
on each of Christopher’s shoulders, and looked 
steadily into his face. 

‘‘ Chris, what made you do such a kindness to 
a scapegrace like me ?” 

«Then you'll take it, captain ?” 

‘* You meant it, and I'll take it.” 

“Thank you; sit down.” 

“You did it for Inez’s sake.” 

*“No, I did it for you. I kind of took to you 
the first moment I saw you, and you seemed to 
like me. Nobody has ever liked me before. I 
was an orphan brought up by strangers; you know 
what my wife was. I’ve lived alone here; I was 
not like the people around me. They got on in 
Indian fighting and cattle trading, but I’ve lived 
alone. I want some fellow creature to love, and 
I hope you'll excuse me choosing you, captain.” 

They had carried their chairs on to the veran- 
dah, and the captain sat looking at the man, 
asking with an almost pitiful anxiety for his re- 
gard. Never were two men more radically unlike 
each other. One, an elderly man, whose whole 
past had been a disappointment; the other, young 
and handsome, and in the full flush of a happy 
hope, and a future which crowned a!l his desires. 
One a gentleman and a scholar; the other a 
rough, unlettered soldier. But for all differences, 
some strong subtle link was between them, and 
when Christopher said ‘I hope you'll excuse me 
choosing you,” the young man threw his arm 
across the old man’s shoulder and stooped forward 
and kissed him. It was the most natural action 
in the world, and under the circumstances appeared 
so to both men. 

How beautiful seemed all nature tothem! The 
blue sky and the green earth; the vast, dark 
pecans; the wide-spreading live oaks; the softly 
dimpling pendulous leaves of the mesquite-trees ; 
the cranes, with slow and measured tread, pacing 
their stately rounds; the swallows darting in the 
evening air, the song-birds twittering ‘‘ good- 
nights” above them. Two men never drew near 
to each other at a fairer hour. In soft, slow tones 
they began to speak about the captain’s marriage. 

“We must go to Judge Terry’s for the cere- 
mony,” said Nap. “My mother will expect it, 
and the doctor thinks it best.” 

“Your mother! Judge Terry! What do you 
mean, Nap? Am I taking somebody’s son from 
them ?” 

**No, you are not. I have no father; he died 
before I knew him. My mother never cared for 
me. After she married the judge and had other 
children I was in every one’s way. I joined a 
Ranger company when I was fourteen years old. 
I have not slept a night at home since.” 

“Poor boy! Are you Texan born ?” 

‘“*No; mother and I came frem New York. 
She was a teacher in an officer’s family in San 
Antonia. When I was twelve years old she mar- 
ried Judge Terry. We have no quarrel, but we 
don’t get along, so I keep away. However, the 
doctor thinks my stepfather ought to marry us. I 
guess he wants his vote at the next election.” 





** Well, well, Nap, how do you spell your name > 
When I was in New York I knew a family of the 
same name. K-n-a-p-p, they spelt it.” 

““Why, Christopher, Nap is only a nickname 
the boys gave me. They fancied I looked like 
Napoleon, and somehow the name has stuck to 
me. My name is Robert Moray.” 

Christopher did not answer for some minutes. 
His face showed white as a dying man’s, and for 
a moment he reeled on his chair. But he speedily 
recovered himself. ‘‘ Robert Moray,” he said, 
faintly, and yet with an accent of suspicion. 
‘Well, you must be married in your right name. 
It would be a sin and a shame else. Whatever 
that name is, take it.” 

The captain laughed pleasantly. ‘‘ My name is 
Robert Moray. It is on the roll of my company 
Robert Moray. Don’t you like the name ?” 

“Yes, I like the name. I shall always call 
you Robert now. There has been no end of good 
Christians called Robert, but them Napoleons !— 
well, we won’t judge them, Robert. Do you re- 
member your mother’s maiden name ?” 

““No, I never heard it. The judge calls her 
Clara, but for awoman’s name give me Inez,” said 
the lover, joyously. 


CHAPTER II. 


HAT night Christopher slept such a deep, 
sound sleep that the sun was up, and Dick 
and Geranium lowing for their corn, when 

he awoke. His first feeling was that of being a 
stranger in his own home; a sense of change was 
present, and he was too old to welcome change in 
those prosaic moments when we first look our 
daily life in the face. But a dash of cold water on 
his head, and a few words of prayer standing in 
the open door of his cabin, quite restored him to 
his usual serene cheerfulness. The cattle and 
pony, the pigeons and chickens, got their corn; 
the colony of squirrels that lived in the live oaks 
got their pecans before Christopher made his own 
breakfast. As he ate it he began to mutter to 
himself, ‘Robert Moray! Robert Moray! It is 
strange. But queer things do happen, and I’m 
glad the lad has a decent name of his own. There 
was Professor Moray, of Marischal, and the Rev. 
Robert Moray, of the Relief Kirk, and Robert 
Moray, the carpet-weaver in Kilmarnock, and 
there is—but that’s just impossible. However, 
I’m glad the lad has a decent name.” 

Then he began tojthink about the wedding he 
had done so much to forward. ‘‘There’s plenty 
of good limestone in the creek, and I’il build them 
a house of it. If that bed of stone had been in 
Scotland they would have quarried a city out of it 
ere this. Well, we'll begin it. And I must go to 
the marriage.” Then he went to an old trunk and 
opened it. It contained only some yellow manu- 
script—the first chapters of a book begun thirty 
years before—and a fine black suit. He lifted the 
latter carefully; it fell to pieces in his hands. He 
had worn it at his college, and he said, sadly, 
“Poor old coat! You shall not go to a foul 
decay,” and he laid it on the coals and watched it 
pass into white ashes and impalpable vapour. 
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There was much to be done in the village, and 
he yoked up Dick and Geranium and went there. 
He was not inclined to talk, and the creatures 
never noticed his silence—‘‘ which shows their 
fine feelings,’ @hristopher had often remarked. 
“If they had béen dogs, now, they would have 
been barking and whining out, ‘What’s the 
matter? Why don’t you notice us ?’” 

He went first to Lavenburg’s to get a new suit 
of clothes, and the men lounging about the store 
were so differently and so picturesquely clad that, 
if he had wanted a suggestion, he could hardly have 
come to a better place. 

There were half a dozen small, thin Mexicans 
in black velvet and silver bell-buttons, and silken 
sashes of the most brilliant colours. Their long, 
black hair and quivering nostrils and large, red 
mouths always affected Christopher unpleasantly, 
but he returned the courteous wave of their 
cigarettes with a slow, thoughtful ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, sefiors.” Leaning against a bale of cotton 
stood Marajilda, the mildest-mannered Apache 
that ever cut a throat or “lifted” a white man’s 
hair—a wily, cool rascal, brave as a game cock, 
with lustrous, pensive eyes and a sad, thoughtful 
face. But Christopher had seen him on the battle- 
field, and knew that the gentle-looking chief, in 
his fine trim suit of buckskin, was a human tiger. 
There were a score of Rangers dangling about in 
all kinds of picturesque garments, with their rifles 
in their hands, the great bell-spurs on their boots 
chiming softly as they stalked about to the ring 
of coins upon the counter. There were planters 
in white linen and cow-boys in leather, and Jew- 
traders in second-rate ‘store clothes.” Some 
spoke Spanish, some German, some English; the 
languages were almost as various as the costumes. 
Christopher took an access of dislike that morn- 
ing to “store clothes;” he renewed his blue 
flannel blouse, his dark tweed pantaloons, his 
knee-boots and big straw hat, and was satisfied. 

Then he had to look for stonecutters and 
masons and carpenters, to order some furniture, 
and to see the factor through whom he banked 
his money in San Antonia. 

It was near sunset on the second day of his visit 
when he stopped at Haney’s Hotel on his way home 
to ask for a parcel he expected. As he came out 
Judge Terry spoke to him. He had never noticed 
the judge before, but he forced himself to do so 
now. He wasa big, swarthy man, on whose scarred, 
prominent features the history of Texas was written. 
A man whose eyes flashed with a ready and dan- 
gerous fire, even while a smile was on his lips. 

“Good evening, Christopher. Let me tell you, 
sir, I think you are a fine fellow.” 

““Thank you, judge. I have done what I liked 
to do, that’s all. Good night, judge.” 

“‘Here comes Robert’s mother. Won’t you 
speak to her? Iam sure she would like to thank 
you.” 

“‘IT reckon not. My respects, judge;” and he 
walked away without raising his eyes to the occu- 
pant of the open buggy, for he dreaded to hear a 
voice he knew. ‘Then all the way.home he 
blamed himself severely. ‘‘ You have a coward 
for a master, Dick,” he said, sadly; ‘“‘a coward, 





who always runs away from trouble. What would 
you have done? Faced the woman! yes, even if 
she had had a scarlet shawl on. Of course you 
would, but men and steers are so different. Dear 
me! I’m almost sorry I took to liking that young 
fellow. Love seems to bring a power of sorrow 
with it.” 

When yet far from home, the young fellow came 
galloping to meet him. He was in trouble, and 
in a blazing passion. Snyder and he had had an 
open quarrel, and as he recapitulated the offence 
Christopher was at first amazed, and then angry, 
at the passionate and profane threats which 
Robert uttered. He stood still and looked at the 
young man, saying with a cool, determined em- 
phasis, “Robert Moray, I have told you before 
that I won’t hear my Maker’s name brought into 
your quarrels about drink and dice and land and 
steers. The whole earth is His, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills—look at the myriads going 
tramping through the grass towards the timber, 
marching like regiments. What for? He has 
told them that a storm is coming, and if we do 
not follow them it will be the worse for us.” 

The Captain was nonplussed. He was little 
used to being talked to in a way at once authori- 
tative and kind, and there was something in Chris- 
topher’s face, and in the coming storm, that 
sobered him. The white sky had turned to a dull 
red, and the red soon became slate-coloured, then 
dense and black up to the zenith. The whole 
heavens seemed about to plunge upon the prairie. 
The air grew so tenuous that both men and oxen 
sighed as if on a mountain top. Suddenly, a 
narrow brassy zone circled the horizon, widening 
rapidly upward, and then came the rushing wind, 
slinging hail-stones from the far heights, that 
smote the ground, and men and beasts, with 
terrific violence. 

The men crept under the buffalo robes in the 
waggon; the beasts, mangled and bleeding, fled in 
terror before the storm. Then came the rain. 
It surged and swashed, it ran along the level 
prairie in a sheet, and, hurled by the mad wind, 
filled all space with its swaying, pelting, crushing 
masses. Fortunately, they were only a quarter of 
a mile from the timber, and within its shelter they 
outlived the wind and hail. But it was midnight 
when they reached Christopher’s cabin, utterly 
worn out, and drenched to the skin. . The hearth- 
log was burning, however, and they soon had a 
bright fire and a cup of hot coffee. Then they 
could afford breath to talk, but both were strangely 
silent and solemn, and Christopher’s first words 
showed that Robert Moray’s temper was still 
troubling him. 

“ Robert,” he said, ‘‘ where is your puny bluster 
amid His wind and storm? Let Snyder alone. 
Suppose you do shoot him, what then? You 
must hang or run. In either case you will have 
to give up Inez.” 

“Right, Christopher. 
him.” 

“Tt never pays to do wrong. Let us change 
the subject. I saw your stepfather to-day, and 
he spoke very handsomely.” 

“The judge is always just; there’s worse men 


It won’t pay to shoot 
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than Mike Terry—if you let him have his own 
way.” 

“‘ He asked me to speak to your mother, but I 
did not.” 

“ Why ?” 

“IT do not know exactly. I am a coward about 
women, I think. But you are going to marry, 
Robert, and I think you ought to ask her about 
your father. If you have boys and girls, they 
should know who their forbears were.” 

“That is your Scotch notion; but I have very 
often asked her.” 

‘‘ What did she say ?” 





Then they spoke of Inez and the marriage, and 
Christopher promised “to drop in some time 
during the evening,” but said “‘ he must be allowed 
to come and go when he chose.” ‘He only 
wanted to see Inez in her bridal robes, and he 
hoped no one would notice him.” In pursuance 
of this plan he would not go with the bridal party, 
but just at sunset quietly took a seat on the 
verandah. No one noticed him; he knew few of 
the people present. The rooms were full of ladies 
in white dresses, and soldiers, citizens, and 
Robert’s Ranger companions. He placed him- 
self in a position which would enable him to 





A STORM ON THE PRAIRIE, 


“That my father had treated us very badly— 
run away from us, in short—and that the scorn and 
ill-talk at last fell on her, and she had been com- 
pelled to leave her home and go among 
strangers.” 

“‘ He must have been a bad man.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Robert, warmly. “I 
don’t believe he was to blame. I am sure he was 
a good fellow enough.” 

Christopher’s eyes filled, and he looked tenderly 
at the handsome youth so hotly defending his 
unknown father. 

“Why do you think he was a good fellow, 
Robert ?” 

“‘Because whenever I did anything that was 
particularly kind, I got a whipping for ‘ being just 
like my father’ !” 

“* Yes,—as how, now?” 

“Well, I cried myself into a fever when she 
had my little dog Caper hung, and I took a flog- 
ging rather than tell where old Africa was hid when 
the traders were looking for him; in fact, I never 
did a kindly thing that it was not laid to some 
special inheritance from that bad father of mine. 
But I’ll bet he was a real good-hearted fellow.” 

It seemed to Christopher that these were the 
sweetest words he had ever heard from any human 
lips, and he encouraged the young man to say 
them over and over again by a mild kind of con- 
tradiction. 





watch the changing crowd in the parlour; 
sooner or later he would see Inez—and the other 
woman. 

He saw Inez first. Inez in some soft, flowing 
white dress, trimmed with knots of myrtle and 
white jasmine; and a wreath of the same starry 
flowers was on her black hair. Her shy beauty 
and childlike tenderness filled him with satisfac- 
tion. As he watched her listening with happy 
blushes to her young husband, Robert’s mother 
crossed the room to speak to them. He heard 
some one point her out as the bridegroom’s 
mother, and he straightened himself in his chair 
and looked intently at her. 

She was a large fair woman, voluminously 
dressed in flowing white muslin and lace; on her 
round white arms were broad bands of gold; there 
was gold on her hands, and on her neck, and in 
her ears, and among her heavy braids of yellow 
hair. But he could not have a moment’s doubt. 
She was the same woman he had last seen in a 
grey winsey dress in the cottage at Glencrieff. 
She was Clarissa Moray. She was the woman he 
had married nearly twenty-eight years before. 

Two handsome girls, evidently her daughters, 
were by her side, and he saw three boys, of ages 
between five and twelve, address her at intervals 
with a loving confidence, which met with a re- 
sponse she had never given to his poor unloved 
little lad. As it happened, the two eldest of these 
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boys by some childish instinct found out Christo- 
pher, and got to talking to him, and finally took 
him off to see a family of fine pups, in which they 
had a sole proprietorship. They were handsome, 
kind-hearted boys, and Christopher took to them, 
as he did to all good children, but yet his heart 
was sore and bitter. He thought of his wee Robert 
weeping himself into a fever for the dog his 
mother had hung, and he felt such a sense of pity 
and anger stealing into his heart, that he went no 
rnore near the house, but, untying his pony, rode 
away. 

He had indeed need of solitude. This thing 
that had happened to him was the one dilemma 
that had never occurred to him as likely to hap- 
pen. He had always thought of Clarissa as being 
in her father’s house, and bringing up their son 
among her own people. Then he remembered 
that the man from Glencrieff whom he had met 
in New York had told him that Clarissa’s father 
kad married a second wife. The whole story was 
clear, as if written, to him. The stepmother and 
Clarissa had naturally enough disagreed, a reaction 
of public feeling had taken place, and Clarissa, 
to escape the trouble at home and the slighting 
in the church and village, had come to America. 
Perhaps she had some hope of finding him in that 
movement—and Christopher moved uneasily as if 
the danger yet threatened him—but she had not 
done so, and had simply allowed circumstances to 
mould her life. 

She had been poor in New York, had taught for 
a living, and in the capacity of ateacher had come 
with an officer’s family to a Texan fort. So much 
Robert had told him, and no doubt she believed 
him dead, and thought herself free, after twelve 
years, to marry again. ‘That she had waited so 
‘ong was in itself a commendation in the state of 
society then prevailing in Texas, and he gave a 
mental eulogium to those grave, conscientious 
Presbyterian traditions which had moulded Cla- 
rissa’s education and influenced her even in the 
wild life of the Central Texas of fifty years ago. 

The question for him to answer was somewhat 
simplified by these reflections. Clarissa had evi- 
dently married in good faith, firmly believing her 
first husband to be dead. She had borne Judge 
Terry five sons and daughters, and was an 
honoured and recognised wife. Was it his duty 
to disturb this relation and injure the future of 
these children, altogether innocent in the circum- 
stance ? He asked himself if he was prepared to 
take again the wife who had so broken up and 
ruined his former life, and he shut his eyes with 
a shudder when the question presented itself. No, 
they had been so unequally yoked that the galling 
of the yoke had been intolerable to both. 

Who was to be benefited if he did reveal him- 
self? No one. Not Robert, not Clarissa, not 
Judge Terry, not the five children, not himself. 
If he could have felt sure that ‘‘God had joined 
them together,” then he would have known that 
nothing nor any one ought to put them asunder. 
But he had married Clarissa against the advice of 
his friends, and against the convictions of his own 
heart. The question was rendered more difficult 
vy the fact that the clouds of war were gathering. 





Reports of stormy meetings in Austin and San 
Antonia had just been received. The judge even 
at the marriage feast had thought it right to say 
that ‘‘when liberty called, even the bridegroom 
must leave his bride.” 

As yet he had taken little interest in the elec- 
tion of the President, but if things came to this 
pass it would touch even a life as lonely as his. 
And Judge Terry, amid all that gathering, had 
pledged himself to maintain with his sword the 
cause he had chosen. If so, Clarissa and her 
children would be left without protection. Was 
it right now to deprive them of the support and 
advantage which a name so honoured and power- 
ful gave ? 

For many a weary, anxious day he pondered 
these questions. Nor did he fail earnestly to 
seek the wisdom not in himself. If God would 
only send him some message, show him some 
way! But no answer came. No sign was vouch- 
safed. However, he was not a man of hasty mood, 
and he durst not move until quite sure that he was 
right. Then he reflected that in July the bishop 
would be in San Antonia. Though not of his 
own church, he knew him to be a holy man, and 
he resolved, if no clear light had come to him 
before, to tell him all his perplexity and ask his 
advice. 

But long before July Christopher had succumbed 
to a low form of typhoid rheumatic fever, induced 
by the anxiety of his position. He had never 
been sick in all his life before, and the pain, and 
fever, and semi-delirium was a terrible revelation 
to him of the power and possibilities of humanity 
as a mere sufferer. But even the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death has its consolations—secret 
communings inexpressibly comforting, and human 
ministrations which touched his heart into child- 
like love and gratitude. 

The doctor watched the disease with patient, 
careful skill; Inez and Robert scarcely left his side. 
To both the young people it was a three months 
full of new and startling life. For as Christopher 
slowly recovered it was customary to bring his 
mattress during the greater part of the day on to 
the sunny verandah, and here Inez sat by his side 
reading the one Book he loved; and often Robert, 
hour after hour, lay with shut eyes, listening also. 
To these two young souls it was a book of wonder; 
and when Christopher was sleeping, they often sat 
talking over in whispers the doings of its mighty 
men. Well would it have been for Robert if his 
heart had opened to receive the truth in its fulness. 

By September Christopher was nearly recovered, 
but great changes had taken place in the interim. 
The horizon of the country was like that of the 
sky before a prairie storm. Christopher had had 
a dream, or seen a vision of a great arch parting 
in the centre, and of a mighty voice calling for 
the birds of prey, from the east and the west, and 
the north and the south. In his own soul he 
knew that a bloody war was at hand; and at his 
own door there was a quarrel also, which greatly 
troubled him. Robert—his son, his unacknow- 
ledged, yet dear, dear son—was at open war with 
his old enemy and rival, Bud Snyder. There 
seemed to be no way of arranging this dispute. 
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The first offence had been about cattle, and Chris- 
topher, at some personal sacrifice, satisfied the 
man. Then Snyder made a land claim that was 
still more unreasonable, and still more difficult to 
adjust. The captain’s peons and cow-boys had a 
fight with Snyder’s whenever they met; and Sny- 
der and the captain were burning to take up the 
quarrel. 

If Robert went into the village, both Chris- 
topher and Inez were so wretched and restless 
that they often walked together half way there to 
meet him. To save themselves twenty minutes of 
such agonising suspense was felt by both to be 
worth the fatigue. Robert, coming galloping 
home, often thus met them on the moonlight 
prairie, and was generally much annoyed. “ He 
was no fool,” he said, warmly, “ he could keep his 
tongue as well as his rights;” and then he would 
quite undo any comfort in such assurance by 
touching his pistol and adding, with a laugh, 
‘“‘besides, Christopher, I am never without my 
peacemaker.” 

In the following March the political quarrel 
was at its bitterest. Families were divided against 
each other, old friends were enemies, old com- 
rades had taken different sides. Judge Terry had 
raised a regiment and crossed the Mississippi, and 
Robert Moray was chafing and moody, and only 
waiting for the organisation of the army which 
was to proceed to Arizona. 

Christopher was at this time very unhappy. He 
had found out that a life tied to that of others, by 
even the tenderest cords, must pay love’s toll of 
care and sorrow. But in his most anxious hours 
he rarely wished back again his former placid 
existence. In one respect he was, however, tem- 
porarily at rest—Judge Terry was thousands of 
miles away, he could not interfere with Clarissa 
then. That question could be left at present. And, 
indeed, he had plenty else to worry about. Robert, 
in the excitement of politics and the gathering of 
men and arms, had quite given up the regular life 
which he had led since his marriage. His cattle 
and ranch had lost all charms for him, the work 
on his new house had ceased, he had himself 
enlisted every man on it. Every morning he went 
to the village, and every evening his return at 
nightfall was more and more uncertain. The old 
military passion ruled him, he resented anything 
that seemed to oppose it. Christopher had wisdom 
enough not only to let him alone, but to advise 
Inez to avoid tears and complaints. ‘The good 
seed has been sown in his heart, my dear,” he 
said ; ‘‘ let us wait for the harvest.” 

One brilliant morning in October he awoke 
with a strange depression of spirits. His room 
seemed full of shadow, in spite of the white sun- 
shine, and he walked sadly in it, thinking, think- 
ing, thinking, but never able to get beyond the 
one word, Robert. About ten o’clock he was so 
unaccountably miserable he resolved to go to the 
doctor’s on horseback. He rose, as if suddenly 
in a hurry, and went to the door. Then he saw a 
woman coming over the prairie as fast as a fleet 
horse could bring her. Rarely do sorrows or 
dangers come unannounced. On the mental wall 
some mystic hand traces the characters of fear— 





some vague caution, dim and shadowy, warns us 
—perhaps the projection of our own thoughts— 
perhaps some external association. There are, 
too, unexplained presentiments that no sneer can 
gainsay. Christopher had awakened from deep. 
sleep with this warning peal from viewless bells. 
in his soul, and he had carried the sorrow as yet un- 
known to him to the council chamber of the wise 
and the pitiful One. So now he waited patiently 
for the messenger of evil. 

The woman came swiftly. It was the negro 
girl who waited on Inez. ‘Massa Chris’pher! 
Massa Chris’pher!” she cried, “dars a sight ob 
trouble ober to Judge Sneed’s; and Miss Inez 
says you must come quick to her, and de cap’an.” 

‘*What is it, Cass ?” 

“De cap’an, he done kill Massa Snyder, 
and dey has took him ober to Judge Sneed’s ; and 
Miss Inez done faint, and faint, and ole massa, 
he’s in de dreffulest passion at de cap’an; and 
Miss Inez says, ‘ Go for Chris’pher, Cass, so I’se 
comed—mighty peart I’se been too.” 

Christopher heard nothing after the first sen- 
tence, ‘ De cap’an, he done kill Massa Snyder.” 
He took the horse the girl had ridden; usually he 
was not a rapid rider, but he had been in Indian 
fights and flights, and he could ride if he wished. 
The girl herself had not been more reckless. In 
an hour he was in sight of Judge Sneed’s long, 
low house. Just before he reached it he met the 
sheriff. He said Christopher was wanted on the 
jury which was to meet at one o’clock to examine 
into the death of Snyder. 

‘‘ Sorry to see you this morning, Christopher,” 
said the judge, a man with a grave, handsome 
face, and one of those gigantic figures only found 
in the bracing atmosphere of the prairies, or the 
wild freedom of the woods. ‘‘ Very sorry indeed 
for you. Will you go in and speak to the 
prisoner ?” 

“Thank you, judge. I would like that.” 

Robert Moray leaned against the wall of the 
apartment. His hands were fastened by a strip 
of raw hide, and his pistols had been taken from 
him. His face was white and stern, and his eyes 
strangely fierce and luminous. Snyder’s body lay 
upon the table, covered with a rough blanket, and 
he seemed to compel himself to look at it. From 
an adjoining room came the sound of a woman 
weeping, and it evidently pained Robert extremely. 

“Christopher!” he said, ‘I’m very sorry— 
sorry for you and Inez.” 

““Oh, the sin of it, Robert! Oh, the sin of it!” 

“I had to defend myself, or he would have shot 
me. We had even chances, I won, that’s all 
about it.” 

‘But what a victory! Oh, what a victory 

“Don’t fret, Christopher, it hurts me; and tell 
Inez to stop sobbing and come here. She is in 
the next room.” 

Christopher did as he was requested, and then 
went outside. The neighbours were gathering 
very slowly. The call had not been one which 
they liked to answer. No one cared to offend 
either the friends of Captain Moray or the wild, 
reckless companions of Bud Snyder. Christopher 
sat a little apart from the gathering company, and 
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WAITING FOR 


if any of them had been keen observers they might 
have noticed a remarkable change in his face. Its 
calm, gentle expression had given place to a wary, 
resolute look, which almost dignified the plain 
small figure and countenance. He was tempted 
to excuse his son by every plea. After all, was 
not the blood of “the wild Morays”—High- 
landers who had for centuries taken their own 
from every man’s land—in his veins? Someallow- 
ance he must make for the lad’s inherited ten- 
dencies, and, had Christopher known it, he him- 
self was in danger of becoming at that hour as like 
his ancestor, “the red Lord Angus,” as one man 
can be to another. The restraints of a civilised 
education, even the long bondage of the Old Man 
of Sin to faith and prayer, gave way before the 
overwhelming agitation of a father’s love. 

By two o’clock the twelve men had dropped in 
by twos and threes. As they entered they nodded 
to the judge and then helped themselves to the 
liquors and cigars provided. Now and then they 
spoke in monosyllables, and their composure and 
gravity, and utter absence of hurry, gave a kind of 
dignity to the proceedings which made up for any 
lack of ceremony. : 

It was Christopher's desire to prevent Robert 
being sent to San Antonia for trial. Here, on the 
frontier, where he was known and loved, and 
where every one had at some time been obliged 
to him, he was sure of whatever favour could be 
given. 














THE VERDICT. 


Judge Sneed opened the case by remarking, 
“Gentlemen, I have summoned you to consider 
the murder of our fellow-citizen Snyder, who was 
killed early this morning by Captain Moray.” 

The doctor answered the remark: ‘ Judge, I 
think we may say, ‘who was justifiably homicided 
this morning by Captain Moray ;’ and if the cap- 
tain is to be tried for that, as a crime, why, then 
his affairs will keep the county busy for a year or 
two.” 

Christopher saw the drift of the defence at once, 
and in his slow cautious way rose and said, ‘‘ The 
doctor is right. The captain has justifiably homi- 
cided more Indians than we can count at present,. 
and a man of Snyder’s opinions about his neigh- 
bour’s cattle is as bad as an Indian.” 

‘‘Indians are Indians,” remarked another citi- 
zen, ‘‘and no one blames a man for wiping out 
an Indian; but a Christian is a different thing.” 

“‘T think any Apache that ever flew an arrow 1s 
as good a Christian as Snyder was,” said the doc- 
tor, warmly; “I don’t believe he knew when Sun- 
day came.” 

‘‘ Likely not,” replied an old ranger, with his 
mouth full of tobacco. ‘‘How should he? We 
have no Sunday meeting-houses on these prairies.” 

‘And ef we wanted ’em we'd have ’em, you 
bet on that. The God of these prairies can’t be 
put inside of four walls.” 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Christopher, “ if stabbing a 
man on the ground of not being a good Christian 
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were lawful, we should all be in danger of the 
knife. In judging Robert Moray we must remem- 
ber how persistently Snyder has provoked this 
result, and how many useless concessions have 
been made to secure peace.” 

Then, with that clear logical acumen which is 
the birthright of his race, he went over the relations 
of the two men as he himself had known them. 

Meantime a very different solution of the diffi- 
culty was going on inside the cabin. After Chris- 
topher had left Inez and Robert together, the 
latter gave his young wife much prudent advice 
about business, and then said, 

‘Inez, my knife is in my left boot ; take it out, 
darling, and cut the thong round my wrist.” 

She drew out the long bloody knife with a per- 
ceptible shudder, and did as he directed. Then 
Robert folded her one moment to his heart, and 
the next he was among the men who were debating 
his fate on the verandah. He gave them one 
steady comprehensive glance, walked to the pile 
of stacked rifles and selected his own, and then 
untied his horse and mounted him. 

““Gentlemen,” he said, courteously raising his 
hat, ‘‘ when you have tried my case let me know 
your verdict.” 

No one stopped him, some even looked appro- 
vingly at him, all declined tacitly to take the 
responsibility—and the danger—of interfering 
with Captain Moray. As he passed out of reach 
even of arifle, they began to excuse themselves by 
excusing him. 

“What is the use of upping a good man fora 
bad one ?” asked a large cattle-raiser, whose stock 
had frequently been ‘‘ brought back” by Robert. 

“‘ Captain Nap has saved the frontier nigh on to 
fourteen years.” 

“ He’s a bit top-lofty, but he’s a sight better 
‘than. Indians.” 

**I vote ‘ justifiable homicide.’ ” 





“ And I.” 

“‘ And I.” 

“The captain brought home one hundred head 
of horses of mine from the Comanche thief, 
Cochies, on his very last scout.” 

“And, according to Christopher, his account 
with Bud Snyder had run ’bout long enough.” 

‘Snyder was a scant pattern of aman, anyway.” 

“ And the captain has backbone for two men his 
size. ‘Justifiable,’ I say.” 

“And he’s that used to emptying Indian sad- 
dles, you can’t wonder ef he scores a bad white 
man easy. ‘ Justifiable,’ I say.” 

Christopher sat down sick and weary. He was 
still weak, and the anguish and anxiety were more 
than he could bear. The discussion was tho- 
roughly broken up by his falling senseless upon 
his face. A warm and ready sympathy was eli- 
cited. ‘‘He was that fond of the captain,” said 
Judge Sneed, “ but I never thought it would have 
tripped him up this way. Poor old Christopher!” 

They waited until the doctor said he was “all 
right again,” and then in little companies they 

cattered over the prairie. At sunset Christopher 
went slowly home. He borrowed a gentle pony, 
and would let no one accompany him. He could 
hardly have believed two years ago that anything 
could again have made him so wretched. He had 
planned and struggled to keep Robert at home 
and near him, and his plans had come to worse 
than nought. The best thing, the only thing, for 
Robert now was to join some regiment, and go 
away from the neighbourhood awhile. 

He sat down by his hearth-log, and was too ill 
and wretched to light his pipe. With his head in 
his hands, he kept murmuring little broken prayers 
and pitiful confessions of his own weakness, till at 
last a soft rain of tears, almost childlike in their 
helpless trouble, soothed the loving and sorrowful 
old man. 





NO ONE STOPPED HIM, 
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From a Photograph ty Elliot and Fry) 


HE many-sided work of the great pioneer 
British missionaries will perhaps be better 
understood by the generations to come than it 
can be by their countrymen of to-day. Some idea 
of the versatility of faculty, skill, and labour which 
has been brought to bear upon missionary work 
in foreign lands has been happily brought within 
general reach by two books.which have become 
classics in our literature. Williams’s ‘‘ Narrative 
of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands,” and Moffat’s ‘‘ Missionary Scenes and 
Labours in South Africa,” have long since found 
their way to the homes and hearts of English- 
speaking peoples throughout the globe. For 
Strangeness of incident and adventure these 
wonderful records may vie with the works of 





Defoe or Jules Verne, whilst they have the added 
charm of telling truths far stranger than any 
fiction. Even to-day the reader feels that the 
heroism and manifold resources of the chief per- 
sonages in those memorable stories grow upon 
him as he reads. The transformation of the 
native character by directly evangelical means 
occupies the first place in the pages of Moffat 
and Williams, and everywhere appears as the great 
motive power of their lives. But the underlying 
picture of the Christian missionary as the greatest 
of civilisers, involuntary as it may be, is in truth 
inseparable from the portrait. It is perhaps the 
distinguishing honour of British Protestant mis- 
sionaries to have exemplified the joint character of 
the civiliser and the Evangelist, and to have intro- 
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<luced to barbarous and cruel races with unex- 
amp'ed success the arts of peace and industry 
with the more abiding blessings of Christianity. 

The late Dr. Moffat may well be taken as an 
example of the typical missionary to uncivilised 
peoples. His method of work necessarily differed 
in some respects from that of Carey, Martyn, 
and other evangelical labourers amongst old and 
corrupt forms of civilisation. He taught the 
Bechuana and Hottentot tribes among whom he 
sojourned all the simpler and more useful arts of 
civilisation. It has been truly said that of the 
toils and dangers of South African travel, which 
is, off a few main roads, toilsome and dangerous 
enough even now, and was far more so then, he 
had probably a larger share than any other living 
man. Beginning his career so early as he did in the 
present century, his character and work have had 
a powerful influence upon the conception of 
missionary work among semi-barbarous tribes. 

Now that the national interest in his richly- 
storied and heroic life has been rekindled by his 
death, it will be useful to recall some of the 
extraordinary qualities and achievements which 
have placed him in the front rank of British 
worthies as well as of British missionaries. 

Moffat’s early life has often been described, 
but a brief outline of it may well introduce a notice 
of his missionary work. 

Robert Moffat was born at East Lothian, on 
the z1st of December, 1795. His earliest years 
were spent at Carron Shore, near the Carron 
Ironworks, where his father held an appointment 
in the Customs. He first tried the sea, but soon 
was apprenticed to a gardener. His father re- 
moved to Inverkeithing, and the lad was employed 
in the gardens of Lord Moray. In 1813 he came 
to England and found employment as a gardener 
with the family then living at High Leigh, some 
eight miles from Warrington. A year or so after 
coming to High Leigh he saw in Warrington a 
placard referring to a missionary meeting which 
had been held some three weeks before. This 
recalled his mother’s talk about missions, and led 
to the resolve to devote himself to Christian work 
in heathen lands. Having left High Leigh he was 
received into a missionary college at Manchester, 
under Dr. Roby, working part of the day with his 
future father-in-law, who had nursery gardens in 
the neighbourhood. From Manchester he went 
to the missionary college at Gosport, and, in 
1816, he and John Williams, the “ Martyr of 
Erromanga,” were set apart for mission work. 

Those who imagine that a missionary’s life is 
always one of comfortable maintenance may be 
interested to know Moffat’s position at this period. 
On arriving at Cape Town he ascertained for the 
first time the amount which was apportioned to 
him in the shape of salary and allowance. The 
scale, which he rightly describes as “‘ very scanty,” 
appears to have been fixed by the late Dr. Van- 
derkemp and some of his colleagues. It was, 
“For a single missionary, £18 7s.; for a wife, 
£5 58.3 for building a house, £6 3s.; and, when 
we started, one year’s salary in advance.” Alto- 
gether it was much less than he would have got 
as a skilled gardener in England. 





Dr. Moffat’s further career has now become a 
part of the annals of South Africa. His arrival in 
Cape Town, the delay of eight months, during 
which he employed his time in learning the Dutch 
language, his famous visit to Africaner’s kraal on 
the Orange River, and his subsequent commis- 
sion to Bechuanaland, where he settled with Mrs. 
Moffat, establishing a mission-station at Kuruman, 
and the great work he was able to accomplish 
there, have been admirably described by himself. 
Perhaps his greatest achievement was the transla- 
tion of the whole of the Scriptures into the 
Bechuana language, which had never before been 
reduced to writing. Before taking his final leave 
of Africa in 1870 he was privileged to see a great 
revolution in the character of the savage people 
amongst whom he had worked amid prolonged 
and incredible discouragement. He not only 
established a flourishing Christian church at Kuru- 
man: he preached and taught in important native 
settlements within a hundred and fifty miles radius, 
and prepared the way for the establishment of 
mission-stations in which the Baptist, Wesleyan, 
and Church Missionary Societies are now ad- 
vancing. 

In order to understand the nature and extent of 
the work accomplished by Dr. Moffat in Bechuana- 
land, the character of the natives as described by 
himself should be borne in mind. These mem- 
bers of the great Bantu family of Africa were by 
no means the simple, gentle, unsophisticated 
savages so dear to the mind of Rousseau and 
other advocates of man in a state of nature. 
“That the Bechuanas were less ferocious than 
some tribes,” Dr. Moffat writes, ‘‘ we admit; but 
this is saying little in commendation of those who 
could with impunity rob, murder, lie, and ex- 
change wives. No matter how disgraceful the 
action might be, or what deceit, prevarication, 
duplicity, and oaths were required to support it, 
success made them perfectly happy in a practice 
in which most of them were adepts.” It has 
sometimes perfectly astounded him, he declared, 
“to see how individuals, who he had supposed 
were amiable and humane, when brought into cer- 
tain positions would, as if in their native element, 
wallow in crimes which he expected they would 
naturally shudder to perpetrate.” 

Such was a general outline of the character of 
the people to whom Moffat was to devote himself 
—amidst incredible toils, hardships, and dangers 
—for fifty years. In the vast and apparently 
limitless country which spread before the young 
Scotch missionary on his first visit to the Orange 
River he became profoundly impressed with the 
evils of a nomadic life, as exemplified in the con- 
dition of the Bushmen and Namanquas. The very 
way in which he found the Bechuana Bushmen 
passing their days in a hard and almost unremit- 
ting struggle for a bare existence is piteous to 
look back upon. Among the less nomadic tribes 
the same disadvantages are powerfully brought 
before us. The entire absence of agricultural 
knowledge and handicraft is described with many 
graphic touches. The obstacles to improvement 
which are ever present in a people whose chief 
occupations are war and hunting pressed heavily 
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on his mind. ‘‘ Hunger and ignorance,” he was 
accustomed to say, “‘have been in all ages the 
great brutalisers of the human race;” and this 
saying probably affords a key to one department 
of his work in South Africa—his persistent. attempt 
to improve the temporal condition of the people. 
‘“‘A nomad, and especially a hunting life,” he 
writes, ‘‘is a fearfully circuitous road, either to 
civilisation or the soul’s salvation, and particularly 
the latter.” Selecting one class as an example, 
he says: ‘Elephant hunters amongst the natives 
invariably retrograde in everything that is good. 
I have watched the influence of this occupation 
for many years, and could heartily wish that the 
elephant, that noble animal, existed nowhere but 
in the menagerie or under the care of the 
mahout.” 

As a means to his great end he set the example 
of regular industry and the practice of regular 
labour and handicraft. He had to begin with the 
most elementary lessons of civilisation. His tools 
and materials were often of the rudest character. 
He tells us in his own artless and often humorous 
manner how he was often reduced to become his 
own carpenter and his own smith. At Africaner’s 
kraal the sudden collapse of his waggon, which 


the natives looked upon as a supernatural being, 


is one of many occasions on which he displayed 
his ready resource and inventiveness. Contem- 
plating the broken axletree, he writes: ‘After 
ruminating for a day or two on what I had seen in 
smiths’ shops in Cape Town,I resolved on making 
a trial. I got a native bellows made of goat’s- 
skin, to the neck end of which was attached the 
horn of an elk; at the other end two parallel sticks 
were fastened, which were opened by the hand in 
drawing it back and closed when pressed forward, 
but making a puffing like some broken-winded 
animal. After a good perspiration the iron was 
only red-hot, and I found I must give it up as a 
bad job. I sat my brains again to work to try 
and improve on the bellows, for it was wind I 
wanted. Though I had never welded a bit of iron 
in my life, there was nothing like a ‘try!’” The 
result of the second effort was satisfactory. With 
a‘blue granite stone for an anvil, a clumsy pair of 
tongs, and a hammer never intended for the work 
of a forge, success crowned the amateur smith’s 
efforts, to the no small delight of the dark-skinned 
spectators, and the axle was repaired and the 
waggon put in travelling condition. The occa- 
sion was an eventful one, and was often referred 
to by Dr. Moffat in his later years as having fairly 
opened his eyes to the variety of the demands 
which mission work in such a country would make 
upon him. 

His appreciation of good tools and his remem- 
brance of his many exigencies in this respect in 
his earlier years are thus expressed in a letter from 
-Kuruman in August, 1861, to the directors of the 
London Missionary Society: ‘‘ The tools I see are 
of a first-rate description, and the most-useful 
that have been sent out. In a country like this 
the missionary finds it necessary to turn his hand 
to the anvil, the carpenter’s bench, to turn tinker 


-and cobbler, and everything that comes in his way; 
-and happy is he who has a few suitable tools. 





The day is gone by when I have been obliged to 
turn to make tools before I could work. I re- 
member well when visiting some shops at Sheffield 
I stared with amazement to see tools turned ofl 
like magic which cost me hours of hard labour.” 

The Bechuanas, as Dr. Moffat was careful to 
point out with his usual sense of justice, were by 
no means among the lowest of uncivilised races. 
To some extent they had the use of metals. But 
the community was largely nomadic, and regular 
industry was despised. In the work of agriculture 
and building which he so assiduously followed at 
the Kuruman mission station, he describes himself 
as employed at manual and menial labour the whole 
day, ‘working under a burning sun, standing in 
the saw-pit, labouring at the anvil, or treading 
clay.” It is only incidentally that such glimpses 
are offered of the course which Moffat pursued 
for many thankless and weary years, the butt of 
the people for whom he was devoting his life. 
Enough, however, transpires to show the almost 
incredible resource and cheeriness of spirit which 
he brought to bear upon his work. Mere tem- 
poral reverses and difficulties, sometimes of a 
grave kind, he would meet not only with equani- 
mity but often with bantering humour. In one 
year he was slaving for months to carry a water 
ditch several miles in length from the Kuruman 
River into the kitchen-garden of the humble mis- 
sion-house. The site of the station was a light sandy 
soil, where no vegetables would grow without 
irrigation. The aqueduct constructed with such 
enormous labour passed in its course through the 
gardens of the natives. Artificial irrigation was 
to them entirely unknown, and fountains and 
streams had been suffered to run to waste, even 
where crops of native grain which support amaz- 
ing drought are seldom very abundant, owing to 
the infrequency of the rainfall. The natives saw 
the effect of irrigation upon the mission-house 
garden, and did not scruple to divert the stream in 
order that it might flood theirs. The result was 
that Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Moffat were daily 
compelled to go alternately three miles with a 
spade about three o’clock in the afternoon—the 
hottest time of the day—and restore the water-way, 
so that they might have a little moisture to refresh 
their burnt-up vegetables during the night. Thus 
after working hard all day they were obliged to 
irrigate during the precious hours which were de- 
voted to sleep. Even then the natives stole the 
crops which had been so raised with such difficulty, 
and after a year’s toil the missionary and his 
household scarcely reaped anything to reward 
them for their labour. 

At a later period, when the people had become 
truly evangelised, irrigation and even the prepa- 
ration of the soil were intelligently adopted in 
the Kuruman district. Writing in the year 1864, 
Dr. Moffat records the progress made. He tells 
us: ‘The views of the natives have undergone a 
material change upon many points of importance, 
and among others: as to the cultivation of their 
fields and gardens. When they first saw us em- 
ploy people to convey the contents of our cattle- 
folds to our gardens, the act was, in their judg- 
ment, too ludicrous to admit of reflection; they 
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faughed boisterously, supposing it to be one of 
our foolish customs, in order to ‘charm the 
ground,’ as they were wont to do to their own 
gardens (their own custom was to chew a certain 
root and spit on the leaves, to make the plant 
more fruitful). Thus from time immemorial mil- 
lions of heaps of manure were turned to no useful 
account. It was very long before they were con- 
vinced, but at last they discovered that manured 
gardens not only did not ‘ get old,’ but could be 
made very young again. To-day, therefore, the 
veriest heathen among them may be seen carrying 
manure on their backs, or on the backs of their 
oxen, to the garden ground. Lately one of them 
remarked to me on this subject: ‘I cannot per- 
suade myself that we were once so stupid as not 
to believe what we saw with our own eyes.” 
Writing at a later period with regard to ploughs, 
Dr. Moffat says: ‘‘When I went out there was 
but one plough in the country, now there are 
thousands. The same may be said of waggons. 
It was formerly women’s work to plough, but now 
the men have been induced to take that work 
upon themselves.” 

Instances of Dr. Moffat’s attainments as a true 
“captain of industry” would fill a volume. The 
difficulty of raising a high roof on a newly-built 
chapel in a country where there were neither 
blocks nor tackle for the purpose is perhaps only 
known to those who have tried it. At New Lat- 
takoo Dr. Moffat and his helpers found it an 
herculean and dangerous task. Few would trust 
themselves on naked walls whilst engaged in the 
work. The feat, however, was _ successfully 
achieved. Whilst it was proceeding, the natives 
often remarked that the missionaries must have 
been brought up in the baboon country, and so 
have become accustomed to precipices and walls. 

The natural resources of the country and their 
capacity for development did not escape Dr. 
Moffat’s observation even during journeys of the 
most hazardous kind. Even when famine or 
death by wild beasts stared him in the face his 
trained eye was involuntarily noting the plants, 
the minerals, and the geological structure of the 
tract through which he was passing. He remarks 
the meteorology as affected locally by mountains 
and other causes, a problem subsequently worked 
out in detail by his son-in-law, Dr. Livingstone ; 
and he is struck with the extent to which the 
climate must have been affected by the natives’ 
reckless habit of destroying the forests. It must be 
remembered that fifty years ago the climatic effect 
of disforesting a country was by no means the 
familiar topic it has since become, and Dr. Mof- 
fat’s observations are among the very earliest 
made by modern travellers. He says the whole 
country north of the Orange River and east of the 
Kalahari Desert presented to the eye of a Euro- 
pean something like an old neglected garden or 
field, and the explanation was not far to seek. 
‘*The Bechuanas,” he says, “and especially the 
Batlapis and the neighbouring tribes, area nation 
of levellers, not reducing hills to comparative 
plains for the sake of building their towns, but 
cutting down every species of timber without re- 
gard to scenery or economy.” Thus, of whole 





forests, where the giraffe and elephant were wont. 
to seek their daily food, nothing remains. To this 
system of extermination may be attributed the 
long succession of dry seasons. ‘‘ Missionary 
Scenes and Labours” shows how persistently the 
author laboured to teach the natives the necessity 
of preserving the forest. 

Dr. Moffat’s early practice in his native country 
as a gardener and botanist proved of admirable 
service in South Africa, where he took every occa- 
sion of applying it and enlarging his knowledge. 
Many of his interesting geological observations 
were doubtless due to his early habit of noting 
soils and their constituents. The traveller in 
South Africa to-day finds it interesting and instruc- 
tiye to compare Dr. Moffat’s earlier notes on the 
rocks of the country with those of later and more. 
official investigators. ‘Travelling in his route they 
are struck in Namaqualand as he was with the old 
volcanic dykes, which have forced themselves up 
to the surface at a later period than the schistose 
rocks which figure so frequently in his pages. At 
Griquatown, beyond the plateau (now a diamond- 
field), the visitor with an eye for rock scenery will 
recognise the long parallel range of jaspideous 
rocks cropping out, and presenting the wonderful 
group of yellow, brown, chocolate, and red jas- 
pers, with magnetic and other ironstone, and 
beautiful seams of the blue and yellow mineral 
known as crocidolite. The blue asbestos at 
Gamperi was duly noted by Dr. Moffat, and it 
was fortunate for him as a traveller on several 
occasions when taking the compass bearings that 
he knew the magnetic character of the schistose 
rocks, on the top of which, as he found, the com- 
pass moves at random. He was constantly 
noticing the way in which the rocks decompose at 
the surface, and become fitted more or less to 
support vegetation; and long after he had left 
Africa he took a keen interest in the progress of 
the géological survey by the accredited officers 
from Cape Colony. 

It is easy to see how such observations, added 
to agricultural knowledge acquired in his earlier 
years, increased Dr. Moffat’s means of usefulness 
to his African protégés. He introduced into 
suitable soils, and on levels available for irrigation, 
both grain and fruit, among the former being 
wheat, barley, peas, potatoes, carrots, and onions. 
The improvement in the implements was quite as 
marked. Instead of the primitive pick used by 
the women, the plough was introduced and driven 
by the men. MHarrows, spades, and mattocks 
followed. ‘The man who before would have 
disdained to be seen in such occupations with the 
old tools, was now thankful to have it in his power 
to buy a spade. In their appreciation of irrigation 
several of the natives set to work one day in good 
earnest, and in their enthusiasm cut courses lead- 
ing directly up hill, hoping the water would one 
day follow.” 

Happily there came a time when affairs at the 
Kuruman mission-station improved, and the strain 
of labouring year after year to make the place 
yield sufficient supplies of food for himself and 
his family could be relaxed. He was at length 
able to proceed to his great work of acquiring the 
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Bechuana language. To achieve this object Dr. 
Moffat spared himself none of the drudgery and 
self-sacrifice it involved. It required among other 
measures the temporary abandonment of his own 
home for some three months, during which he 
tells us he lived a semi-savage life among heathen 
dance and song and immeasurable heaps of dirt 
and filth. In short, this is doubtless one of the 
experiences which made him remark to friends on 
his return to England that a missionary to people 
in the condition of the Bechuanas needed a 
strong stomach in addition to a warm heart. He, 
however, succeeded in his object, and was the 
first to reduce the language of the Bechuanas to 
awritten form. The task of reducing a vernacular 
to its elements and then presenting it in a syn- 
thetic and grammatical form was not one for 
which Dr. Moffat had been equipped when he left 
England, but he accomplished it, even under the 
greatest disadvantages. No wonder that after the 
further task of translating the Bible into the 
Bechuana language he complained that he felt as 
if he shattered his brain.. In the interval he went 
to Cape Town and learned the art of printing. 
Returning to the mission-station with type and a 
printing-press, he produced catechism and spell- 
ing-books for the schools. He gratefully acknow- 
ledges the help he received from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society during this period. 

Much might be added in illustration of Dr. 
Moffat’s extreme versatility in acquiring every 
industry or art which the exigencies of the 
place might demand of him. His treatment 
of the bodily ailments of the natives who came 
to him was almost prophetic of the medical 
missionaries, of whom so much has happily been 
heard in later days. Enough, perhaps, has been 
said to indicate the manifold resource and 
adaptiveness which helped to establish the 
memorable mission to Bechuanaland. 

The question of the bearing of civilisation in 
such circumstances upon the work of evangelisa- 
tion is a weighty one, and the testimony of such a 
veteran missionary as Dr. Moffat would not fail 
to be of the greatest value. It is one, also, on 
which he has spoken with no uncertain sound, for 
the facts were pressed upon him at an early period 
of his work among the Sockanuen. After twenty- 
six years of missionary work he writes: ‘‘ Much 
has been said about civilising savages before 
attempting to evangelise them. This is a theory 
which has obtained an extensive’ prevalence 
among the wise men of this world, but we nave 
never yet seen a practical demonstration of its 
truth. We ourselves are convinced that evangeli- 
sation must precede civilisation. It is very easy 
in a country of high refinement to speculate on 
what might be done among rude and savage men, 
but the Christian missionary, the only experimen- 
talist, has invariably found that to make the fruit 
good the tree must first be made good. Nothing 
less than the power of Divine grace can reform 
the hearts of savages, after which the mind is 
susceptible of those instructions which teach 
them to adore the Gospel they profess.” 

Dr. Moffat here spoke from practical and 
dearly-bought experience, and his narrative, to 


which we have so often referred, supplies an ample 
explanation of the verdict so explicitly given. It 
is true that he was for many years occupied in 
maintaining those civil and social relationships 
with the Bechuanas that were the base of the 
spiritual campaign which was the sole object of 
his presence, and during this period he sought to 
exemplify in all outward things the blessing of a 
Christianised civilisation. ‘It would appear a 
strange anomaly,” he said, “to see a Christian 
professor lying at full length on the ground covered 
with filth and dirt, and in a state of comparative 
nudity, talking about Christian diligence, circum- 
spection, purification, and white robes.” Moffat 
accordingly did his best for civilisation as a matter 
of course, and always made light of it so far as 
personal toil was concerned. It is, moreover, a 
significant commentary on his view of civilisation 
that none of its blessings were really appropriated 
by the natives until after their evangelisation. 
Then all the past work which had cost him so 
much became as it were fertilised at once. Their 
habitations, their dress, and all the external hin- 
drances of better habits of life, were reformed, the 
outward means having been brought within their 
reach through years of the missionary’s devoted 
labours. Dr. Moffat’s views of the first principles 
to be held by all missionaries to uncivilised 
peoples, as given in the sixteenth chapter of his 
well-known work, have to-day lost none of their 
high and almost unique value. 

The question may be asked, What is the condi- 
tion of the Kuruman district after these laborious 
years of Christian teaching and civilising in- 
fluence? It has been well answered during the 
present year by one of Dr. Moffat’s fellow- 
workers, the Rev. J. Mackenzie. 

“There are at present,” Mr. Mackenzie says,* 
“over four hundred church members on the roll 
of the Kuruman Church, representing the ‘inner 
circle’ of the Christian community, and consisting 
of those who are believed to be Christians, not in 
name merely, but in deed and in truth. Then 
we have those who, for various reasons or excuses, 
do not come forward as church members, and 
those who, although they have given up their 
belief in heathen practices, have not attained to 
the purity of life required in the Christian Church. 
In every village there is a village church, which 
is used also as a school: The services of some 
Christian man as schoolmaster are given gratis 
in the majority of cases asa Christian duty. The 
people in South Bechuanaland have ceased to live 
in the large native town, as they found that their 
farms needed their constant care. The numerous 
fountains which are found throughout the country 
have been laid out for the purpose of irrigation ; 
and agriculture and stock-farming have been 
engaged in largely by the people. To illustrate 
the condition of the people, it may be mentioned 
that during the week of prayer at the com- 
mencement of the present year there were 
some eighty waggons at Kuruman, which had 








* “ Sunday at Home,” July, 1883, ‘‘ Bechwanaland and the Bechwana 
Tribes,” with pictures of the Moffat Institution at Kuruman, and the 
Kuruman Chapel. 
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brought their owners and their families to the 
services. The large church was not nearly 
capable of holding those who came, the over- 
flowing congregations having to be assembled 
elsewhere. On an average, each waggon would 
cost £120; and it would be pulled by a ‘span’ 


or team of, say, ten oxen, each of which would 


cost some £4. Thus, at a moderate estimate, 
over £12,000 were represented by the travelling 
appliances of the Bechuana people who attended 
the devotional meetings at Kuruman at the 
commencement of the present year. A great deal 
of what they possess has been earned by hard 
work, the rest represents inherited wealth. 





What is true of Kuruman district is true to some 
extent of all parts of Bechuanaland.” 

Dr. Moffat returned to England in 1871. On 
attaining his eightieth year he received a deputa- 
tion from the Congregational ministers of London, 
congratulating him on having been spared to 
reach that advanced age; he then declared that 
had he a thousand lives he would willingly live 
them all again in mission work among the heathen. 
Of late years he resided at Leigh, in Kent. - He 
died there on the 16th August, in his eighty- 
eighth year, and was buried at Norwood Ceme- 
tery, in the presence of a very large concourse of 
mourners. 
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RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


VERWORK is no doubt the cause of most 
railway accidents. From the very birth of 
the service the companies have overworked 

their servants, and the results have been disastrous 
to passengers, and still more so to railway men. 

The gigantic enterprises which followed upon 

the first proof of the success of Stephenson’s 
invention, and the great outlay of capital thus 
demanded, necessitated the formation of corporate 
monopolies, with ramifications as vast in some 
instances as a department of State, and for that 
reason far too large for individual creation or indi- 
vidual control. Such undertakings, owing to the 
complicated nature of their constitution, are ever 
liable to mismanagement. ‘This soon proved the 
case in the working of the newly-formed railway 
companies. One of the first evils which crept in 
was the practice of overworking the men. The 
constantly increasing traffic was not met by corre- 
sponding appliance and supply on the part of 
directors and managers, who sought rather to carry 
it on with insufficient accommodation, rolling 
stock, and official staff. From 1866 to 1871 the 
increased business of railway companies proved 
out of all proportion to the accommodation pro- 
vided, and this led to frequent delays, serious 
accidents, and excessive overwork of the men. 
Little or no regard was paid to the rights of the 
railway servants to rest and recreation. The one 
thing insisted upon was that, at whatever cost in 
health or comfort to the workmen, the traffic must 
be accelerated to the utmost, and this at the least 
possible outlay. At this period railway employ- 
ment may be well described as a system of white 
slavery. The oppression endured by the men, and 
the sense of degradation to which this treatment 
gave rise, culminated in the gravest dissatisfaction 
that has ever marked the relations of railway com- 
panies and their servants. So far back as 1865 
the men evinced symptoms of rebellion against 
the injustice of their employers ; they held nume- 
rous meetings, in which they discussed their griev- 
ances, and i» 1871 all classes of railway men sent 
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memorials to their directors asking for conces- 
sions. 

A controversy, that took place in 1870, between 
Mr. Bass, m.P. for Derby, and Mr. Price, the then 
Chairman of the Midland Company, having special 
reference to the hours of duty of enginemen and 
others on that line, called public attention to the 
oppressive conditions of railway employment. 
The press, too, espoused the cause of the men, 
while the public at large were awakened to a 
sense of indignation on learning that the ordi- 
nary conditions of work were opposed alike to 
public safety and to the morality and health of 
railway men. Encouraged by the action of the 
press, the men began to form themselves into 
associations in various parts of the country, and 
during 1871-72 agitations were carried on which 
led to very favourable results for the agitators. 
Concession after concession was made. The 
hours of enginemen and firemen were on some 
lines reduced from twelve to ten per day; on 
other lines their wages were increased, regular 
promotion practised, a payment for Sunday and 
overtime awarded. Passenger guards received an 
increase of wages from one to four shillings per 
week, together with more moderate hours of duty. 
Goods guards on many chief lines obtained sixty 
hours in lieu of eighty-four hours as the limit of 
the regular week’s work, their rates of wages were 
increased, and they received just payment for over- 
time, while Sunday ceased to be counted a part of 
the ordinary week. Signalmen came in for great 
concessions with respect to wages, hours of duty, 
and Sunday work. Shunters were more consi- 
derately treated in the re-arrangement of their 
terms of hiring; while carmen, platelayers, and in 
fact every grade, gained some advantage from the 
agitation. Sunday duty ceased with most men to 
be a part of the regular week’s duty, and more 
regard was paid by the companies to the right 
of railway men io share in the day of rest. 
Weekly payments were substituted for fortnightly 
ones. More clothing was given, engine-drivers 
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and others exposed to the weather being supplied 


with the protection of great-coats for the first time. 
Holidays, varying from three to six days per 
annum, were promised to the traffic men as aright. 
‘Greater courtesy and regard were shown to all 
classes of railway servants, and the improvement 
of their position was manifested in a variety of 
‘ways. In short, railway men were convinced that 
great truth lay in the advice given to them bya 
well-known philanthropist, namely, that in ‘‘ pa- 
tient remonstrance and deputations” lay their 
remedy for overwork. 

The solid benefits thus obtained by railway ser- 
vants, both as regards wages and time, were con- 
tinued until the year 1876. From that year things 
have gone on badly again. The depressed state 
of trade in 1878-79 led the companies to feara 
decrease of traffic, and consequently to lower the 
rate of payment for their servants. In many cases 
the agreements of 1872-74 were torn up, wages 
reduced, and guards, engine-drivers, signalmen, 
and others sacrificed in order to economise during 
bad times. Meetings were held by the railway 
men to protest against this treatment, and de- 
putations waited upon the directors to seek 
modifications of the new rules. The companies, 
however, in the main held to their expressed 
determination, and down to 1880 nearly all efforts 
on the part of the men to obtain relief proved 
futile. 

On the 18th of May, 1880, a public demonstra- 
tion, attended by 5,000 railway men, was held in 
Exeter Hall for the object of promoting the nine 
hours movement. This movement seeks to obtain 
for railway servants a concession that is now made 
by the companies to their factory and other work- 
men, namely, a reduction of working hours to 


nine per day, and the week’s work to fifty-four 


hours. Railway companies, as a rule, respect the 
custom in so far as mechanics are affected, and 


the object of the movement is to extend the 


privilege to all railway workmen. Overtime, or 
time beyond nine hours in each twenty-four, it is 
allowed cannot always be avoided, and the exigen- 
cies of the service may prevent railway servants 
from sharing equally with artisans in the Saturday 
half-holiday, and the absolute freedom of Sunday 
from the tax of toil; but an increased strain on 


‘the energies of railway men should entitle them 


to an increased rate of wages, and this principle 
once conceded would operate against excessive 
overwork, inasmuch as it would be more expen- 
sive than regular work, and consequently less 
often imposed. Six days of work should consti- 
tute a week’s work and entitle to a week’s pay. 
Sunday duty should necessarily be overwork, and 
paid for as such; it would not then be needlessly 
entered upon, and thousands whose duties are 
now computed at seven days to the week might 
be set at liberty. 

The exact object of the movement is as follows: 
To limit the duration of ordinary duty for railway 
men to nine hours per day, or fifty-four hours per 
week, and in case of signalmen and shunters, to 
eight hours per day, or forty-eight hours per week. 


‘To obtain an adequate increasing rate of payment 


for overtime and duty in excess of the ordinary day’s 
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duration of nine hours. ‘To secure to every grade 
payment for Sunday duty as for extra duty, and 
thus to reduce the amount of toil on Sundays. To 
close goods-yards at 1.30 p.m. on Saturdays. 

From the year 1880 down to the present time 
little real progress has been achieved by rail- 
way servants. The companies have dealt with 
the men sectionally or in grades when forced 
into action, but have justified increased hours by 
the worst examples of overwork prevailing, always 
arguing in parallels based on systems fraught with 
evil to railway men and danger to the public. 
And yet the railway companies are now expe- 
riencing unprecedented prosperity, traffic is largely 
increased, and their working expenses, including 
all miscellaneous outlay on account of steam-boats, 
harbours, canals, etc., average, at the present time, 
about fifty-two per cent. of their receipts. 

The following are principally the divisions of 
railway servants in which complaint is made. of 
overwork on week-days and loss of rest on Sun- 
days. Nearly all the other divisions share the 
hours of the ordinary artisan, namely, nine hours’ 
work per day, fifty-four hours’ work per week, with 
the Saturday half-holiday, and the entire Sunday 
as a day of rest. 





Annual 
Holiday, 
| 


Sundays 


Hours of work 
Class. off duty. 


per day. 





Signalmen . 
Pointsmen 
Switchmen . 
Gatemen . 


8 10 12 \ 
(go per cent 12) 





10 12 15 
often increased to 
15 16 18 


Enginemen . 
Firemen . 





Passenger head Occasionally 
guards. .. . 
Passenger under 
guards. ... 
Goods guards . 
Brakesmen . . .- 
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Yard foremen . 
Shunters . 


Carmen . Usually 


13 ? 
(average) j 
{ Always except 


rv 
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Platelayers . . .2 | 
ee for emergencies 


Gangers . . = 10} 
Passenger station-) 
men, including— | 
Inspectors ‘ 
Foreman porters . 
Parcel porters . . 
Platform porters . ) 


Two or three days in the year, 


Goods stationmen, \ Occasionally 


including— 
een ‘ 
Shippers... . 
Checkers . ° 10} 
Callers-off . 
Loaders . . 
Porters 














The hours of work, together with Sunday duty 
for the above classes of men, vary greatly upon 
the different lines; so, too, do the hours of men 
in different grades upon the same line. Thus, for 
instance, the measure of an engineman’s ordinary 
day’s work on the Midland and Brighton lines is 
ten hours, but on the North British, the Man- 
chester, the Sheffield and Lincoln, and the Taff 
Vale railways, the same class of workmen are re- 
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quired to devote twelve hours for an ordinary day’s 
pay. Signalmen are in most places made to work 
twelve hours per day; passenger guards eleven or 
twelve hours per day; shunters thirteen hours per 
day. The engine-driver of a Sunday train receives 
additional remuneration for his work; but the 
guard of the same train is unrewarded, because it 
is assumed that his week’s wages cover seven days 
of labour. The platelayer who on Sunday relieves 
a signalman receives extra pay, but when the sig- 
nalman performs Sunday duty it is assumed to be 
paid in his regular wages. 

Notwithstanding these differences the above is 
a proximate table of hours, and may be taken as a 
fair average of the work performed and the Sun- 
day duty carried on by railway servants throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

The evil consequences resulting from the sys- 
tematic overwork of railway men may be sum- 
marised as follows: increased mortality and ill- 
health from alleged natural causes, overwork 
being without doubt productive of premature 
death and premature old age; loss of regular rest 
and necessary recreation; non-participation in 
home life and consequent non-fulfilment of the 
functions of heads of families; loss, wholly or in 
part, of the rest and privileges of Sunday ; demo- 
ralisation, the outcome of physical fatigue and 
exhausted energies. Systematic overwork, it will 
be allowed, is not compatible with continued and 
careful attention to difficult and important duties. 
It produces listlessness, and this adds to the risk 
of accidents happening to both railway servants 
and passengers; for excessive periods of labour 
cause men to fall asleep at their posts, and force 
them to neglect the careful attention and continued 
watchfulness necessary in order to ensure the 
safety of their own lives and the lives of the public. 
It cannot, therefore, be doubted that many of the 
casualties on the line are indirectly caused by the 
demoralisation produced among railway men from 
excessive toil or want of rest. A man who works 
sixteen hours daily, as a carman on the London 
and South Western Railway is called upon to do, 
when the strain is over returns to his family too 
tired to take interest in home matters, too cross to 
attend to wife and children, only fit to drone over 
the fire or to creep worn-out to bed—again, after 
a few hours of sleep, to be roused, half rested, 
with aching body, heavy limbs, and jaded spirit, 
for the renewed performance of a round of mono- 
tonous toil. Such a man, living a mile distant 
from his place of employment, is roused at five 
o’clock in the morning, and reaches his work by 
six o'clock. He returns at ten o’clock in the 
evening, and if he goes straight to bed obtains six 
hours of sleep. 

How can the habitation of that man be called a 
“home” P 

Excessive hours of labour act as a cankerworm 
to destroy the brightest and purest part of life for 
thousands of railway men, since the word ‘‘ home,” 
unless it signifies a place where people are happy 
and peaceful, means nothing at all. How can 
men who are utterly spent be otherwise than 
morose in manner and taciturn in spirit towards 
their families; burdens to their wives, who, from 





the want of imagination that characterises women 
in their rank of life, often fail to sympathise with: 
their worn-out husbands; and nightmares to their 
children, who only know their fathers as beings. 
who sit over the fire, or lie on the bed, stupefied 
with sleep ? 

With regard to Sunday labour, if entire cessa- 
tion be not practicable, it is much to be de- 
plored that the system of Sunday traffic is being, 
gradually increased throughout the country, and 
that the number of goods and excursion trains. 
now run upon Sunday is much larger than in 
former years. First and second class passengers 
do not travel to any great extent upon Sunday.. 
Third-class passengers, who now travel about 
altogether much more than they did formerly, 
crowd the line. Public opinion, it is said, can: 
influence the lower classes to remain at home upon 
the first day of the week, and thus, by decreasing: 
the number of Sunday trains, increase the oppor- 
tunities of rest for railway men. The subject of 
Sunday passenger trains, however, is replete with 
difficulties, and there are many who think that 
the men have the right on their side when they 
assert that the whole question is one of DEGREE 
of traffic, and that SUNDAY GOODS TRAFFIC is the 
great grievance of railway servants, and the evil 
which managers and directors ought to minimise, 
if not entirely remove. 

Human beings are so constituted that they need 
a weekly day of rest from both bodily and mental 
labour. This was strongly urged by Dr. Farre 
before a committee of the House of Commons,. 
when he was called upon to give evidence in 1833 
on the subject of the observance of Sunday. “I 
view Sunday,” he said, ‘‘as a day of compensation 
for the inadequate restorative power of the body 
under continued labour and excitement. The 
ordinary exertions of man run down the circula- 
tion every day of his life, and the first general law 
of nature which prevents man from destroying 
himself is the alternating of day with night, that 
repose may succeed action; but although night 
apparently equalises the circulation well, yet it 
does not sufficiently restore its balance for the 
attainment of a long life; hence one day in seven 
is thrown in as a day of compensation, to perfect 
by its repose the animal system. If preservation 
of life be admitted to be a duty, and premature 
destruction of it a suicidal act, then I would point 
out that continued diurnal exertion in excitement 
is dangerous to man’s animal system, and that 
relaxation from the ordinary cares of life during 
one day of the week is necessary in order to pre- 
serve the length of his life, and to ensure for him 
a vigorous old age.” 

Dr. Farre’s opinion with regard to Sunday is 
corroborated by that of Mr. Gladstone, who 
says :—‘*‘ From the long experience of a laborious 
life I have become most deeply impressed with 
the belief—to say nothing of a higher feeling— 
that the alternations of rest and labouy, at the 
short intervals which are afforded by the’ merciful 
and blessed institution of Sunday, are a necessity 
for the retention of a man’s mind and of a man’s. 
frame in a condition to discharge his duties, and 
it is desirable as much as possible to restrain 
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the exercise of labour upon the Sunday, and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of the day of 
rest.” 

Also by that of the late Lord Beaconsfield, who 
says :—*‘Of all Divine institutions the most Divine 
is that which secures a day of rest for man. I 
hold it to be the most valuable blessing ever con- 
ceded to man. It is the corner-stone of civilisa- 
tion.” 

Why should railway men be cut off from the 
privilege of Englishmen, namely, the national day 
of rest ? 

Their employment is more difficult, and involves 
a greater mental and physical strain than the work 
engaged in by the ordinary artisan. Why should it 
also be very much longer continued ? 

Many railway directors and managers do much 
to promote religious observances. It is not for 
me to determine how they reconcile their religious 
professions with their railway practice; although 
their assistance to churches and chapels appears 
to me more than neutralised by the compulsory 
and often unnecessary work imposed on drivers, 
firemen, signalmen, guards, porters, and others. 

The demands of the public and the legitimate 
claims of the companies can be fully satisfied 
without the infliction of these evils on the nume- 
rous body who constitute the railway service. The 
experience of other employers and workmen 
places it beyond a question that, whether regarded 
from an economic, social, or physical standpoint, 
a reasonable limit to each day’s labour is more 
advantageous than excessive periods of toil. To 
the workman it ensures proper rest and the oppor- 





tunity and capacity to engage in profitable recrea- 
tion, while on railways the interests of the 
employer and of the public will be best served by 
men properly rested, and capable of an abler and 
more attentive service than jaded, overworked ser- 
vants can possibly give. 

An existence made up alternately of excessive 
toil and irregular rest is not one suitable to 
rational beings, nor defensible in the age in which 
we live. Such, however, is largely the existence 
of thousands of railway servants to-day. 

If public opinion could be brought to bear upon 
the companies, concessions would be speedily 
granted to railway workmen, concessions which 
their own unity and determination, although 
regulated by fairness and moderation, have been 
powerless to obtain. To the public, the customers 
of the railways, I commit their cause, knowing the 
more help that is given to railway servants the 
more the helpers will have cause to be “ satisfied.” 

And to the men, my friends on the line who 
have taught me so many valuable lessons, through 
whom I have learnt to look upon life with more 
loving eyes, to believe, as I never believed before, 
in the goodness and truthfulness of my fellow- 
creatures, I say in the words of their favourite 
song,— 


* They are heroes true, who do . 
Their duty to their fellow-men, 
And bravely fighting trouble through, 
Though conquered oft, march on again.” 


M. E. HARKNESS. 
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A CORONATION 


HE city of Gloucester is one of the most 
ancient in the kingdom. Its pleasant site— 
slightly rising ground on the east bank of 

the Severn, midway between the fertile vales of 
Berkeley and Evesham—was occupied by the huts 
of the Britons, who, making it one of their chief 
places, called it Caer Glou, or Fair City. The 
Romans adopted it as a centre of operations, gave 
it the name of Glevum, and raised it to high 
importance. Traces of their occupation are found 
in the remains of fortifications, temples, and villas. 
It found equal favour in the eyes of the Saxons, 
who made it the capital of their kingdom of Mer- 
cia and the residence of some of their kings. One 
of its suburbs continues to bear the Saxon name 
of Kingsholm. Here “glorious Athelstan,” as 
Mr. Freeman designates great Alfred’s favourite 
grandson, died in 941. Its importance was recog- 
nised by the Normans, and William the Conqueror 
held within its walls the Parliament in which 
Doomsday Book had its.origin. In the year 1216 
it was the scene of another event of great national 
interest — the coronation of the child king, 
Henry mt. 

It was a critical time for England. The barons, 





ANNIVERSARY. 


in their long-continued struggle with their un 
worthy King John, had unadvisedly sought the 
aid of Philip, King of France, offering the crown 
to Louis, the eldest son of that monarch, if he 
would come to their help. Louis and his army 
had arrived, and John, marching to give him 
battle, had suffered heavy loss in a rash attempt 
to cross the Wash, on his way from Lynn to 
Lincolnshire. Retiring to Newark, he was seized 
with fever, and death closed his inglorious reign 
on October 18th. 

The land was unexpectedly kingless, and the 
vacant throne seemed suddenly open to the occu- 
pation of the French prince, a result for which 
even the barons themselves were not prepared. 
The Earl of Pembroke, Marshal of England, a 
wise statesman and a valiant soldier, who had 
steadily adhered to the king’s standard, proved, 
however, equal to the emergency. He at once 
resolved upon proclaiming John’s infant son 
Henry, then just nine years of age, as his succes- 
sor. Hastily conveying the body of the deceased 
king to Worcester, and giving it burial in the 
cathedral, he then pursued his march to Gloucester, 
where he had determined the coronation should 
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take place. No time was to be lost, and the 28th 
day of the month was appointed for the important 
event. 

It was the fast day of St. Simon and St. Jude. 
Brief as are the accounts which have come down 
to us, it is, nevertheless, not difficult to imagine 
the scene. The day may have dawned then as it 
sometimes dawns now in mid-autumn. The sun 
rising over the Cotswold Hills struggles with the 
heavy mists which wrap the old city in its folds 
and cover the long-stretching Severn vale. To 
the weather-wise there is no doubt as to the 
result—the sun will triumph, and triumph he does. 
The moist vapour is scattered; the skies become 
clear, if not blue; and warm beams brighten the 
earth and gladden the heart. The whole city is 








NAVE OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, 


astir. Throngs of armed men, groups of excited 
citizens, scores of priests and monks, and swarms 
of noisy urchins, are filling the streets and crowd- 
ing the precincts of the great cathedral church— 
St. Peter’s. The vast building, chief of the many 
churches of the city, although not yet completed, 
is gradually attaining its glorious proportions and 
chaste beauties. Within, its walls the ceremony 
takes place. The Earl of Pembroke, with grave 
look and resolute bearing, is a chief figure in the 
yroup of nobles and ecclesiastics who have gath- 
2red before the altar. The civic authorities are 
present. The Bishops of Winchester and Bath, 
perhaps hastily summoned for the occasion, take 
leading parts in the ceremony, while Gualo, the 
pope’s legate, witnesses the proceedings. In the 
midst of this company of warriors and churchmen 
is the fatherless child. The jewelled crown, 








which. his royal sire had worn, has been lost with 
all the regalia in the wild tides of the Wash, and 
the bishops performing the principal act set a 
plain fillet of gold upon the infant’s head, and 
thus crown him King of England. He in turn 
takes the solemn coronation oaths, and renders 
homage to the pope’s representative. The stern 
barons bow the knee to their child king, and his 
reign as Henry m1 begins. Thus, as Robert of 
Gloucester, the rhyming chronicler, sings— 


** Henry was King imad after is fader Jon, 
A Sein Simonidas day and Sein Jude at Gloucester anon.” 


It is not probable that the occasion was marked 
by any great celebrations, but it was, doubtless, 
hailed as a means of bringing peace, and especi- 
ally of preserving the nation from a foreign yoke. 
To the clanging of bells and the sound of trum- 
pets the glad shouts of the people would be 
added, and not a few prayers would ascend from 
hearts moved with tender consideration for the 
child thus invested with royal title and authority. 

In a few days Pembroke marched with his royal: 
charge to Bristol, where, in a council on Novem- 
ber 11th, he was appointed guardian of the young: 
monarch and protector of the kingdom. The 
results were satisfactory. The prudent earl suc- 
ceeded in effecting a pacification of the barons, 
who not only had great confidence in his wisdom 
and integrity, but were glad, by this time, to 
escape from their entanglements with France. 
The disappointed French prince returned to his 
own country, and long-distracted England once 
more had rest. 

Henry had scarcely entered his teens when death 
deprived him of the wise hand which had so well. 
guided his course, and the nation began to verify 
Solomon’s words, ‘‘ Woe to thee, O land, when thy 
king isa child.” . The young monarch’s charaeter,. 
after the death of Earl Pembroke, developed un- 
favourably. While gentle and amiable he was yet 
weak in judgment and will, and readily yielded 
himself to influences which were adverse alike 
to his own welfare and that of his people. Sur- 
rounding himself by foreign favourites, he ex- 
cited the indignation and jealousy of his own sub- 
jects, who saw him following the counsels of these 
crafty courtiers and lavishly loading them with 
gifts. Naturally kind and humane, he was yet often 
capricious and unjust in his government, and while 
regular and devout in his devotions he was never- 
theless fickle in his friendships, unreliable in his 
promises, greedy of gold, and yet so profuse in his. 
expenditure that he was sometimes deeply involved. 
in debt. Whatever may have been the good points. 
in his character his hand was too weak to sway a 
sceptre. Discontents arose; the barons again 
took up arms; several battles, notably those of 
Lewes and Evesham, were fought; and from time 
to time the land was torn with strife, till his long 
and troubled reign of fifty-six years was closed by 
his death at the age of sixty-five, in 1272. 
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LORD MELBOURNE AT WINDSOR, 


F to take a seat in the chambers of legislation— 
to be a member of the House of Commons— 
be one of the chief objects of an Englishman’s 


_ambition—to belong to what has been called the 


first club in the world; to be called to take a part 
in making laws for the government of the greatest 
empire of modern times; if the right to occupy 
such a place imply the acclamation of many thou- 
sands of votes and voices, and if, in many instances, 
it may seem that the achieved ambition isa brilliant 
success, it must also be admitted, with very few 
exceptions, such fame is as ephemeral as it is bril- 
liant. It is like some great procession, the glory 
of an hour; in a very few years, at the most, who 
remembers or cares for the great debater? Who 
reads Hansard? Even if the eye be recalled to 
some portrait of a departed celebrity, a great poli- 
tical representative, the probability is that the 
spectator has quite forgotten, even if he ever 
heard, the name, although it was supposed once 





to be so essential to the country’s greatness and 
prosperity. 

When some time since we were in Norway, we 
rode over from Eidesvold to an old mansion 
formerly belonging to an ancient family—the 
Ankers. It was celebrated as the house in which 
the Constitution of Norway was framed. There 
the first members, the bonders, landlords, and 
peasants assembled—famous men in 1814. Their 
rude and eminently pre-Raphaelite portraits adorn 
the walls of the old house, which has been pur- 
chased by subscription to commemorate the event ; 
but, of all, how very few are remembered, their 
names are altogether unknown even on the pages 
of the history of their country. It is so with 
almost all who took part in the great Reform 
agitations, who were found in the last sessions of 
the old chamber, or the first of the new; even 
the localities it was their pride to represent, the 
boroughs or the counties which so proudly re- 
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turned them, or the great families of which they 
were the nominees, they are most likely forgotten 
byall. Such is fame! And not merely is this true 
of the great multitude of the members; those who 
attained to a seat in the Cabinet, who wielded the 
bright and nimble pen, or possessed the ready and 
witty tongue, in most instances have not a more 
abiding memory. For them all, as Sir Thomas 
Browne saith, ‘‘ The iniquity of oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy.” 














liberal opinions. There was something of the 
affectation of Beau Brummell in his dainty disdain 
of any approach to the middle classes. Some 
member in the House had casually mentioned 
Bedford Square, and he exclaimed, “ Bedford 
Square! Bedford Square! I know nothing of 
the geography of Bedford Square; I did not 
know there was such a place in the world!” It 
seemed to him that, as one of the originators of 
and chief contributors to the ‘Quarterly Re- 
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A PAIR OF BUCKS.—BENJAMIN DISRAELI AND EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 


We have not confined our remarks to the names 
of men who were regarded as the champions of 
Reform; there were eminent men to whom the 
Bill and all the provisions of the Bill were 
an offence. We have mentioned Sir Charles 
Wetherell; equally vehement was John Wilson 
Croker, of the ‘ Quarterly Review ;” he must 
not -be confounded with his pleasant namesake, 
who, however, was no relation, Thomas Crofton 
Croker, the author of “The Fairy Legends of 
Ireland.” Wilson Croker found, like Sir Charles 
Wetherell, his legislative career cut short by the 
passing of the Reform Bill. His hatred to all 
liberal principles was intense. It has been said, that 
from the very constitution of his mind, he could 
not form a friendship with any person entertaining 





view,” he ought only to be acquainted with the 
aristocratic squares of the west end of London. 
The bitterness which characterised the political 
articles of the ‘‘ Quarterly” in that period is to 
be ascribed to the spirit infused by Mr. Croker ; 
and some idea may be formed of the prescience 
and judgment of this accomplished man from the 
fact that he wrote the fierce invective in the 
“‘ Quarterly” against the new postal law, or the 
Penny Postage, confidently foretelling its speedy 
and complete failure. He was an earnest special 
pleader, and not less a histrionic than vehement 
speaker; but, as a politician, he is now almost 
forgotten. 

The mention of a forgotten literary name calls 
up the memory of two others, which will not so 
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soon die; and there they are, Benjamin Disraeli, 
afterwards to be known as the Earl of Beacons- 
field, and Edward Lytton Bulwer, by-and-bye to 
be known as Lord Lytton. They do not shine in 
the limning of the caricaturist of that period—the 
two members of the House who in their day were 
most dainty in their dress, knights of the looking- 
glass, to whom the tailor was the high priest of 
society. Although they both entered activelyon the 
scene of political life in the newly constituted 
chamber, they were not among the gladiators who 
fought in either of the lists for or against the Bill. 
Indeed Disraeli did not enter the House until 
1837; who could associate him, in the appearance 
he presents on our page, with the stately statue 
recently unveiled in Palace Yard, where he appears 
with all the robes and splendours of the peerage 
about him? The artist certainly intended to 
represent him as a member out at elbows, and so 
no doubt he seemed to other eyes than those of 
the caricaturist. Remembering what he became, 
it is amazing to recall that moment when, amidst 
howlings and shouts of derision, unable to obtain 
a hearing, he sat down, exclaiming in loud and 
well-remembered tones, ‘‘ Though I sit down now, 
the time will come when you will hear me!” But 
even then, in that very year, and after that discom- 
fiture in the Commons, when he was presented to 
Lord Melbourne, the great minister, not unim- 
ptessed by the language and spirit of the young 
politician, said to him, “‘ Well, now, tell me, what 
do you want to be?” With quiet gravity the 
young man replied, “‘I want to be prime minister!” 
Melbourne might well be taken aback, although 
he did not laugh, and only replied, ‘‘ No chance 
of that in our time.” How would they both have 
started—perhaps not Melbourne—to know that 
the bold aspirant would reach that place of coveted 
power after a lapse of five-and-thirty years ! 

Dainty dandy as he had the reputation of 
being, the ambition of Bulwer was different—per- 
haps, some would say was higher. It was to rise 
to a permanent place in his land’s language—to 
live in thought and in imagination in the great 
Republic of Letters. He was to exercise the 
enchantments of the pen, with an almost too fatal 
and marvellous facility, in every field of composi- 
tion. 

Another effigy reminds us how many men 
of letters found a place in the new House 
and beneath the new order of things. There is 
Sir William Molesworth, the Cornish baronet, a 
great scholar, and a large contributor to the 
‘‘Westminster Review,” of which he was one of 
the founders. He was the editor of the works of 
Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, and he was an 
accomplished mathematician. Before he entered 
the House he had united in the agitation for 
Reform with the political leaders in his county of 
Cornwall. He was an extensive student in many 
departments of knowledge, but he died compara- 
tively young—at the age of forty-six ; and when he 
died, the ‘“‘ Times” said of him: ‘*The best monu- 
ment that could be raised to him would be the 
publication of a complete collection of his Parlia- 
mentary speeches ; the noblest epitaph that could 
be inscribed on his tomb would be the title of 





‘The Liberator and Regenerator of the Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain.’” 

Some of our readers will remember what, in its 
time, was a famous speech of Disraeli’s at the 
Manchester banquet, when, in the course of his 
oration, he said: ‘‘ As I sat opposite the Treasury 
bench the ministers reminded me of one of those 
marine landscapes not very unusual on the coasts 
of South America. You behold a range of ex- 
hausted volcanoes ; not a flame flickers on a single 
pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous. 
There are occasional earthquakes, and ever and 
anon the dark rumbling of the sea.” Shortly after 





SIR W. MOLESWORTH. 


a member for one of the metropolitan boroughs 
was arrested by another member in the lobby of 
the House, who inquired of him, ‘‘ What did that 
impudent fellow mean by calling us extinct vol- 
canoes ?” ‘I don’t know,” was the answer, ‘ un- 
less he meant to say you are all a set of worn-out 
old craters !”” It may seem to some of our readers 
that these slight sketches we are presenting are 
almost of that description, ‘‘ worn-out old craters” 
—men forgotten and left behind in the march of 
events, so rapid in these later years. 

But perhaps we may never be weary either ot 
hearing or reciting the stories of O’Connell. Here, 
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in the caricaturist’s sketch, he stands the very 
embodiment of most of the stories with which he 
is credited within or without the House. That 
story, for instance, has often been told of a certain 
Biddy Moriarty, with whom, when only a junior 
at the Bar, he had a wonderful war of words. 
Biddy was a virago of the most abusive type, who 
kept a huckster’s shop on the quay of Dublin, and 
O’Connell had declared that, in a tongue tilt, he 
would drive this mistress and mother of epithet 








DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


completely into confusion and defeat. So, com- 
mencing the attack, he said, ‘‘ What’s the price of 
this walking-stick, Mrs. What’s-your-name ?” 

‘“‘ Moriarty, sir, is my name, and a good name 
it is, and what have you to say agin it? and one 
and sixpence is the price of this stick, troth, ’tis 
chape as dirt, so it is.’ ‘One and sixpence for a 
walking-stick! whew! why you are no better 
than an impostor to ask eighteenpence for what 
cost you twopence.” ‘*Twopence your grand- 
mother!” replied Biddy. ‘Do you mane to say it 
is cheating the people 1am? Impostor indeed!” 
“* Ay, impostor, and it is that I call you to your 
teeth,” rejoined O’Connell. ‘Come, cut your stick, 
you cantankerous jackanapes.” ‘Keep a civil 





tongue in your head, you old diagonal,” answered 
O’Connell, calmly. Mrs. Moriarty grew angry. 
“Don’t be in a passion, my old radius, anger 
will only wrinkle your beauty.” A volley of strong 
language followed. ‘‘ Easy now, easy now,” cried 
O’Connell, with imperturbable good - humour, 
‘*don’t choke yourself with fine language, you old 
whisky-drinking parallelogram.” ‘‘ What’s that you 
call me, you murderin’ villain ?” roared Moriarty, 
stung with fury. ‘‘ Icall you,” answered O’Connell, 
“a parallelogram, and a Dublin judge and jury will 
say it’s no libel to call you so.” In vain the 
woman protested her innocence. ‘Oh, not you, 
indeed,” retorted O’Connell, ‘‘ why I suppose you 
deny that you keep a Aypothenuse in your house.” 
“‘Tt’s a lie for you, you robber, I never had such a 
thing in my house, you swindling thief.” ‘‘ Ah, you 
can’t deny the charge, you miserable submultiple of 
a duplicate ratio.” ‘* You saucy tinker’s appren- 
tice, if you don’t cease, I’ll—’ but here she 
gasped for breath while O’Connell proceeded : 
‘“While I’ve a tongue, I’ll abuse you, you most 
inimitable perzphery. Look at her, boys, where 
she stands, a convicted perpendicular in petticoats; 
there she trembles with guilt down to the extre- 
mities of her corollaries. Ah! you’re found out, 
you rectilinear antecedent and equiangular old hag, 
you porter-swiping szmzlitude of the bisection of a 
vortex.’ But this last was too much: over- 
whelmed with this torrent of language, some ac- 
counts say, the old lady burst into tears beneath 
these disgraceful impeachments of her fair fame. 
She declared most truly she had never been called 
such names before, but, catching a saucepan, she 
was aiming it at O’Connell’s head, when he pru- 
dently made a timely retreat. Does he not look 
the very man for such a passage of arms in the 
characteristic sketch before us? But we must, 
before we have done with him, recite one or two 
not unlike scenes in the House of Commons. 

It sometimes appears to us, as successive inci- 
dents in the history of the House rise, appear, and 
dissolve before the imagination, as if the debates 
furnished forth merrier scenes in the olden times, 
especially in the earlier sessions after the passing 
of the Reform Bill. Something depends, perhaps, 
upon the existence of a strong and merry spirit in 
the assembly, and no doubt such an one was 
Daniel O’Connell. James Grant, in his ‘“ Random 
Recollections of the House of Commons,” says : 
“It is a positive luxury, in an assemblage where 
there are so many dandies and sprigs of fashion, 
to witness the plain, farmer-like appearance and 
unsophisticated manners of Mr. O’Connell.” And 
the etching accompanying this paper gives a vivid 
reflection of Grant's description, and as we often 
saw him in his best days, when the ‘“ Monthly 
Magazine” of the time said of him: ‘‘ With the 
improvidence of his country, he flings a brood of 
robust thoughts into the world without a rag to 
cover them.”’ Perhaps he never very flagrantly 
broke the rules of the House in his expressions, 
and when he did so, or seemed to do so, he 
rose over the rebukes which he received with a 
triumphant spirit of fun. Once, a very eccentric 
member of those days, Mr. Kearsley, in one of his 
short, but unhappily sufficient speeches, inquired 
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of the House, ‘‘if it intended to be so humiliated 
as to submit to the bullying conduct of the hon- 
ourable and learned gentleman ?” meaning Dan. 
He continued, ‘‘I, sir, shall not submit to the 
bullying conduct of the honourable and learned 
gentleman. I wish to know, sir, is this proper 
conduct?” And after a moment’s pause, in a 
voice which startled the House like a thunder- 
clap—‘ Sir, I will divide the House on this con- 
duct!” Now this was a sort of scene which Dan 
prodigiously enjoyed; and, after some thrusts of 
fun at Mr. Kearsley, he returned to the original 
object of his attack in language so strong that the 
House was in a ferment. And then Mr. John 
Richards, the member for Knaresborough, called 
upon the House ‘to protect itself from the brow- 
beating, the ruffianism, of the member for Kil- 
kenny.” And there sat Dan !—so has the present 
writer often seen him—his arms akimbo, the 
jaunty flower in the buttonhole, his hat cocked on 
one side of his head, his eye ready to wink, his 
face ready to twinkle all over with a smile or a 
laugh. ‘The poor Speaker must have had an 
agitating time of it. But the scene was only 
beginning ; O’Connell, continuing easily, jauntily, 
laughing all over his face, said that he “rather 
regarded the language which had been appro- 
priated to him as complimentary than other- 
wise.” The shouts became vociferous. Among 
others, Mr. Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger, 
rose up and lectured Dan severely upon what he 
called his “‘unparliamentary conduct.” As, one 
after another, members rose to attack him or to 
vindicate Richards, O’Connell assumed to himself 
the attitude of a master of the-ceremonies, rising 
and announcing, ‘Behold a /hird, or fourth, or 
jifth advocate,” as the case might be. ‘‘ Never,” 
says Mr. Grant, “‘ did the performance of any farce 
at a theatre produce half so much cordial laughter 
as was produced by the farce in the course of 
representation on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons.” Had any foreigner chanced to enter 
the House, so far from fancying himself in the 
assembly of the first gentlemen in Europe, he 
might have been impressed by the notion that he 
had been, by mistake, conducted to some theatre 
where farces of the broadest kind were in the 
course of performance. At length the Speaker, 
assisted by Lord John ;Russell, brought this very 
extraordinary scene to an end. From the crowd 
of anecdotes, perhaps this as well as any gives 
reality to our etching. 

It is surely not less than remarkable that the 
passing of the Reform Bill cleared the way for the 
inauguration of a new era with a new reign—the 
illustrious epoch of the Victorian age. How many 
sketches of the actors in those times we might 
present ; but, as with the hanging committee of 
the Academy, we are driven to exclusion by selec- 
tion. There is one person, however, of great and 
pleasing interest—the loyal servant and judicious 
and faithful friend of the young sovereign, our 
beloved Queen, on her accession to the throne ; 
and the caricaturist portrays him firmly seated on 
his horse—Lord Melbourne. Her accession to the 
crown found him the prime minister, and, as he 
had held that place from 1835, so he retained it 
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until 1841. In those years intervening between her 
accession and her marriage it is universally ac- 
knowledged, says Mr. Hayward, in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” “that although so young no monarch ever 
better understood or more conscientiously fulfilled 
the highest duties of a constitutional sovereign, 
and all honour should be given to the sagacious 
and high-minded counseller who watched over her 
with parental care, and devoted his best energies 
to guide and confirm the inborn rectitude of pur- 
pose and elevation of character by which the 
prosperity of a great empire has been upheld.” 
It was invidiously remarked to the Duke of Wel- 
lington that ‘“‘ Lord Melbourne was a great deal at 
the palace;” and the noble old Duke sharply 
replied, ‘‘I wish he was always there.” And in 
the House of Lords he said, “I happen to know 
that it is her Majesty’s opinion that the noble 
viscount has rendered her Majesty the greatest 
possible service, independently of the performance 
of his duty as the servant of her Majesty’s crown ; 
teaching her, in short, to preside over the des- 
tinies of this great country.” A wise man, of 
sound common sense, he was yet quite unequal to 
the initiation of great measures. Sydney Smith 
said of him, “‘I accuse our minister of honesty 
and diligence !” 

It is surely interesting to recall these names of 
the old leaders, and thus to review the story of the 
struggles of the country on the path of progress. 

And yet, before we close our paper, we have 
before us another pair of etchings of the famous 
H.B. Caricaturists are usually irreverent, and in 
this the reader is not expected to realise the Iron 
Duke, the hero of a hundred fights, or the great 
general of his age, any more than in his instructor 
on the sands we realise the encyclopedic school- 
master of his time. The scene is at Walmer, on 
the sea-shore, the reference is to the speech made 
by a leading champion of the Reform party, the 
Earl of Durham, a rousing piece of Parliamentary 
eloquence, in reply to the Duke of Wellington, 
who had charged the Reform leaders with stirring 
the passions of the people. The Duke, illustrious 
on the field, had no rhetorical powers, and the 
Demosthenes of his age, ceasing to be, like his 
ancient prototype, a pupil, is giving lessons in the 
art of oratory to the Duke. We have referred so 
frequently to Brougham that we may well forbear 
from further allusions; the caricature, however, is 
significant in the memory that shortly after the 
two illustrious antagonists became great friends 
One of the most brilliant of Brougham’s ora- 
tions is that at the great Wellington banquet, in 
which with rapid and graphic strength he deli- 
neates Wellington’s successive procession of vic- 
tories. At the time when the Reform Bill agita- 
tion commenced, Wellington had still before him 
nearly a quarter of a century of life ; about fifteen 
years had passed since he had fought his last battle 
and retired from the life of a soldier, still quite a 
young man under forty; covered with honours and 
laurels. From some aspects there is not a more 
remarkable historical name than that of the Duke. 
Napoleon had said of him that he was “his equal 
in everything, his superior in prudence.” His life 
was devoid of passion, vehemence, or imagination, 
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LORD BROUGHAM PROPOSES TO GIVE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON A LESSON IN ORATORY. 


and it was net to be expected that such a man 
could have much sympathy with reformers or 
reform bills. But it has been truly said that for 
him very early in life fortune checked her wheel 
and became stationary, and that while it is possible 
to find in history a parallel to his deeds, there is 
none to his long-continued career of prosperity. 
An anonymous writer has recapitulated the names 
of many of the great men who, after attaining to 
the last and highest degree of eminence, passed to 
obscurity or ignominy, or had their career cut 
short by death in the moment of victory, ‘‘ Croesus 
has passed into a proverb; Alexander was cut short 
in his unequalled course; Czsar was killed in the 
capitol ; Coriolanus was banished ; Marius escaped 
from a dungeon; Scipio was driven into private 
life; Epaminondas, Gustavus, Nelson, died in the 
moment of their greatest victories; Hannibal was 
compelled to suicide; Belisarius became a beggar ; 
Sejanus, the all-powerful favourite, was strangled ; 
Buckingham, the great favourite, was assassinated ; 
Wolsey and Marlborough disgraced; Charles x11 
fell doubtfully before an obscure fortress; and 
Napoleon died, a broken-hearted exile, on the rock 
of St. Helena; only the star of Wellington always 
continued lustrous and never paled.” At last the 
sun set suddenly, unclouded ; he was still the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and a great poet has 
nobly described the moment when the presence of 
death entered the plain chamber of the Great 
Duke in the morning, 





** When down the coast, all taking up the burden, 
Replied the distant forts, 
As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 


N 


Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning-gun from the black fort’s embrasure, 
Awaken with their call. 


No more surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old field-marshal 
Be seen upon his post. 


For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed The Destroyer, 
The rampant wall has scaled. 


Ile passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 
The silence and the gloom. 


He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 
But smote the Warden hoar ; 

Ah! what a blow! that made all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore.” 
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COURTS OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH INDIA. 


IV.—NOTICES OF SOME NATIVE OFFICIALS, 


R. CUNNINGHAM, Judge of the High 
Court of Calcutta, in his recently published 
volume, computes the total of the police 

force maintained in India as 158,000, whose num- 
bers vary with a ratio of 1 in 2,315 in Bengal to 1 
in 50 in Madras. The ratio in the police district 
of London is about 1 in 400. 

In accordance with these figures is the following 
testimony from the same authority: ‘‘ Crime is far 
less rife than in England, and women and children 
can, and habitually do, travel by night for hun- 
dreds of miles, by lonely roads, with no better 
protection than the general peaceableness of the 
community and the efficiency of the police” 
(p. 284.) Professor Max Miiller also states that, 
‘according to statistics, the number of capital 
sentences was one in every 10,000 in England, 
but only one in every million in Bengal.” 

I presume Mr. Cunningham refers in his figures 
to the class consisting of constables who have to 
do with the prevention of crime and the arrest of 
criminals. Besides these there will be seen in 
court ‘‘peons,” who are employed in civil pro- 
cesses, and answer to our bailiffs, and ‘‘ chup- 
prassies,” who are attendants and messengers of 
the court. Two of the last are always on duty at 
the residence of the judge. Sometimes they are 
armed, as, for instance, when accompanying a 
judge or magistrate on special duty in the mofussil 
or country district surrounding the head station. 
I know a magistrate who had occasion once to 
regret making such an excursion with unarmed 
chupprassies. He was commissioned to inspect 
some unassessed land added, by the silting of a 
river, to land on which revenue was charged. On 
approaching the spot he observed signs of hos- 
tility among the spectators. Arriving at the river 
bank with his attendants, he perceived a group of 
the landlord’s tenants with canes in their hands, 
and when he alighted from his horse and accosted 
the ferryman and inquired for his boat the man 
answered in a surly tone that the boat was not 
that day in use. It was necessary to take decided 
action. The magistrate had his horsewhip in his 
hand, and on receiving this reply at once ordered 
the chupprassies to hold the culprit, and person- 
ally administered a severe flogging. The boat 
was soon there, and the knot of threatening men 
dispersed, and the additional strip of ground deli- 
berately measured. Had the attendants been in 
any way armed, the look of hostility would never 
have been assumed. 

This reference to the subordinate officials in a 
court reminds me of a form of literal ‘‘ picking 
and stealing ” with which it is believed that some 
of them have to do. The people of India have 
been celebrated for the patient painstaking which 
characterises their handiwork in metal and textile 
fabrics. Time is of little value with men and 
women who can live on twopence or threepence a 





day, and they can afford to spend days in placeof 


the hours that would be given to a task in our 
country. The same ingenuity and persistency are 
found in the peculation to which I am alluding. 
It consists in removing the marks of erasure from 
stamps which have been used. Numerous pay- 
ments demanded for revenue, and especially the 
business of the Law Courts, are required to be 
made in stamps. ‘These stamps, already used, are 
got hold of, manipulated by long-continued 
mechanical appliances, and so touched up as to 
be made to do duty again. Theclever and patient 
operator will spend hours for the chance of thus 
turning a dishonest penny. There is, accordingly, 
a constant struggle going on between the Govern- 
ment and the people, the one in making stamps 
incapable of restoration, and the other in varying 
and perfecting the methods of getting defaced 
stamps to pass as of virgin purity. 

Another phase of the same kind of industrious 
ingenuity is referred to in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view ” of July, 1833 (p. 224). My readers are no 
doubt aware that there is continuously great loss 
of human life in India occasioned by the attacks 
of wild animals. The figures published show up- 
wards of 20,000 deaths per annum; but it is well 
known that a large number of such deaths are not 
reported to the local authorities, and it is estimated 
tnat these figures really represent no more than the 
number caused by the bites of snakes alone. The 
Government accordingly offers money rewards for 
all noxious snakes that are killed and brought to 
the proper officials. Will it be believed that to 
obtain the paltry sums that are promised there are 
men who make it their business to gather all the 
snake eggs they can find, hatch them in earthen 
pots by artificial heat, and feed the young ones till 
old enough to pass muster and earn the petty 
prizes? Such it seems is the fact. 

Of a much higher order than the officials. 
already specified are the clerks of the court. 
Perhaps the most important of them is the inter- 
preter. Most of the proceedings are conducted 
in English—the speeches of the pleaders, for 
instance, and the judgments pronounced by the 
court. No doubt it is now in India as it was in 
England in the years immediately following the 
Norman conquest. Justice was administered in the 
language of the rulers. But the evidence of wit- 
nesses is necessarily largely submitted in the verna- 
cular, and thus interpreters are required. Observe 
the interpreter in the particular court we are sup- 
posed to be visiting. Heisanative gentleman who 
has received all the culture of the highest forms of 
education in India, and ‘is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. It is generally supposed that such 
an education must destroy any strong adherence to 
Hindu faith and devotion. Commonly it is said 
the science thus learnt and the habits of thought 
formed destroy all honest hold of the absurdities 
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and superstitions which belong to Hinduism, 
and frequently result in the production of deism, 
and even atheism. But mark this man! As he 
stands between the witness and the court we see 
nothing to distinguish him from the other native 
gentlemen. We observe that he is of quick intel- 
ligence and ready speech, and also self-possessed 
and apparently scrupulous in his carefulness. But 
follow him to his home. Look at him in the early 
morning. Day by day as he rises from his couch 
he gathers flowers, traces on his forehead the signs 
of the religious sect to which he belongs, bathes the 
family idol, presents the floral offering and clarified 
butter to it, and solemnly recites the appointed 
invocations and prayers. The worship ended, he 
washes away the insignia of his idolatry, assumes 
the Hindu-European dress he usually wears, and 
takes his place in the court. Every one knows of 
his faithful devotion to the god of his fathers, and 
marvels at it because it is so unlike the usual 
effects of the education he has received, but all 
regard him with respect. 

I have referred to the idolatrous signs figured 
on the forehead. It is, I think, a matter of 
sufficient interest to add that familiarity with the 
natives of India will soon enable an observer to 
know, by a glance at these signs, to what sect and 
caste any man belongs. The worshippers of Vishnu 
have on their foreheads three perpendicular lines ; 
those of Siva three horizontal lines. These are 
the two chief sects of Hinduism. Another is indi- 
cated by circular spots of the size of a fourpenny- 
piece. The Brahmin. as such, is distinguished by 
his foz/a, or sacred cord, made up of loose threads, 
which hangs on his shoulder from one side of his 
neck down to the other side of his waist, and is 
the sign of his being a “‘twice-born” man. There 
is a very singular distinction between Hindus and 
Mohammedans. As a rule the Hindu buttons his 
jacket or coat on the right side, and the Mussulman 
on the left. 

The private clerk of the judge is necessarily 
on terms of considerable intimacy with him. 
He, too, is generally, as may be expected, a 
Brahmin gentleman of intelligence and culture. 
I will give you as far as I can remember in his 
own words the narrator’s account of a conversa- 
tion with this much-respected official of his court. 

‘*T was out,” he said, “in mofussil work, which 
occupied many weeks of mytime. I and my clerk 
frequently rode together on the sameelephant. It 
was a noble creature, worth from £ 800 to £ 1,000, 
intelligent and docile, and yet trained to walk 
without a hesitating step to face a growling tiger. 
Often I dispensed with its keeper and guided the 
gentle creature myself. On one of these occasions 
I ventured to talk with my clerk on religion. I 
began by asking what he thought of Christianity— 
did he know its doctrine and had he considered its 
claims? The ordinary reply was given, ‘It is a 
good religion for Europeans, just as Hinduism isa 
good religion for myself” I asked, ‘Have you 
ever heard a padre preach ?? ‘Oh, yes, but I was 
only once impressed by what I heard. Generally 
the padres who come here do not sufficiently know 
the language, and speak to us through an inter- 
preter, How little do they imagine what the man 








says! Often he just issues short orders, as if 
repeating messages from a master to his servants, 
such as, “*The padre says you must pray every 
morning and every evening,” ‘‘ The padre says you 
must not tell lies.” But, sahib, one day there 
came a very different padre. He was pale, and 
had a broad black hat, and a beard, and wore a 
long coat which came down to his knees, and he 
stood in our bazaar and spoke to us in our own 
language. I shall never forget what he preached. He 
began, ‘“‘Iwas yesterday at R—. How very different 
the people there are from you! The temples I found 
in good order, and there were many doing pujah 
(worship), and every one had his religious marks 
on his forehead, and seemed to think of his god 
and lead a religious life. But here! Look atthe 
temples—they are out of repair, and the floors 
dirty, and the shrines neglected. There are no 
worshippers, and you seem to live as if there were 
no God and no life but the present one. Can this 
be right? I come to remind you that there is a 
God, and that he requires from you worship, and 
I bring you from Him books that you may know 
what vou are to do to be good and happy and have 
happiness in the life to come.” We all wondered 
as he spoke to us. He said nothing against 
Vishnu, or Siva, or Luchmee, or any of the gods, 
and nothing against the Brahmins, but only that 
we must worship God and be good and holy men 
and women. And he went on, ‘* Now you who do 
pray, how do you pray? I expect you just kneel 
down and say, ‘Ram! Ram! Ram!’ and go on 
saying this and nothing more. Is that praying ? 
Suppose you had a poor crop, or had a wedding, 
and spent all you had saved, and wanted the zemin- 
dar (landlord) to take off some of the rent, would 
you go to him and just say, ‘ Babu! Babu! Babu!’ 
and nothing else. No! You would say, ‘Babu! 
the crop has failed,’ or ‘ Babu! I have just mar- 
ried my daughter and spent all my money,’ or 
‘Babu! I am so heavily in debt with the money- 
lender that I cannot just now pay my rent. You 
are rich and generous and noble, have pity on me 
and forgive me my rent this time, and I will bless 
you.’ So when you kneel to God, say not just 
‘Ram! Ram! Ram! Ram!’ but tell God of your 
sins, and say, ‘Oh, forgive me;’ or tell Him of 
your wants, and say, ‘ Oh, grant me what I need;’ 
or tell him of your troubles, and say, ‘ Oh, help and 
comfort me.’ And then, looking seriously and 
tearfully, the Brahmin added, ‘ Yes, sahib, I shall 
never forget that padre. Ido not knowhis name, 
or where he came from, or where he went, but 
should you ever find him tell him I thank him, and 
that I now never pray as I used to do, just uttering, 
without any thought, the name of my God, but I 
tell God of my sins, and my needs, and my sorrows, 
and I ask for His pardon, and His help, and His 
blessing.’ ” 

Was not this Brahmin clerk among those who 
are “‘ not far from the kingdom of heaven,” and is 
there not much of suggestion in his story for 
teachers and preachers among the heathen ? And 
is there not rebuke in it for those amongst us to 
whom religious exercises, by their formal iteration, 
have become mere sounds and ceremonies, little 
better than the “‘ praying wheels” of Mongolia? 
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Martin Duther. 





I. 
‘If there were as many devils at Worms as tiles upon the roofs, yet 
would I thither.” 
IN all the streets the eager people press— 
Look out from every window, perch like crows 
On every roof, to see him as he goes; 
And many there revile, and many bless. 
“Remember Huss!” they cry, ‘‘ who did trans- 
gress 
Like thee, and like thee trusted to his foes, 
And perished in the fire! Alas! who knows 
But thou like him shalt rue thy hardiness ?” 


Scarce might the marshal bring him to the door— 

Then said old George of Freundsberg, standing 
by, 

“Thou goest such a stand to make as I, 

And many another captain, never made ; 

Yet if thy cause be just, and thou be sure, 

Go in God’s name, and be not thou afraid.” 


II. 


“‘ Here stand I, I cannot do otherwise.” 


By faith he spake it, standing there alone; 

And heard the angry murmurs round him rise, 

And saw the Kaisar’s cold, displeasé¢d eyes— 

The great electors on the steps o’ the throne— 

Dark-visaged Alva’s death-foreboding frown— 

Prince-bishops—counts of the Empire—doctors 
wise, 

Well-skilled in use of learned subtleties— 

And councillors with wily looks cast down. 


“T can no otherwise—” O great reply! 

All gloria mundi there against him ranged, 

And—dreadfuller than earthly majesty, 

Christ’s Vicar’s curse—he staggered not, nor 
changed 

One word of all that God had bid him say, 

Answering still, “‘ No otherwise I may.” 








III. 


** So may our Lord Christ remember him.” 
y 


Out in the Square there rose a clamorous din ; 

In the wan twilight of the April day, 

The faces tossed like glimmering crests of spray, 

As he came forth from playing the man within, 

And scarce his way for friends and foes might 
win. 

But at the last he came to where he lay, 

A little while to rest him as he may. 


Now, as he sat and talked with Spalatin, 

A serving-man a flagon of Eimbeck brought, 
And said, ‘‘ Duke Eric bids you slake your thirst 
With this; he deigned to pledge you in it first.” 
Then Father Martin said, ‘‘ Now as he thought 
On me this hour, so Christ our Lord most dear 
Remember him when his last strife is near!” 


IV. 


‘* Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 


As once Elijah in the days of old 

Was snatched away, so he was hid awhile, 

Safe from the strife of tongues, their wrath and 
guile ; 

And as the heart of the Hebrew prophet bold 

Fainted in Horeb, his with doubt grew cold; 

Sore was his soul perplexed with Satan’s wile, 

Night after night the Wartburg’s ancient pile 

Heard him the anguish of that strife unfold. 


By faith he overcame; and still his word 

Sounds o’er the ages, bidding us likewise 

Turn from dead works to serve the living Lord— 

Rise from dead works, from dead faith also rise, 

Rise up and tread the path the fathers trod, 

Rise from dead faith to serve the Living God. 
MARY A. M. HOPPUS. 
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MR. WINTERBLOSSOM PROPOSES A SAIL, 


R. JONES, when he came “in his brougham 
with a servant in livery,” as reported, to No. 

17, Golden Terrace, was on his way to 
attend a patient at the other end of the town, and 
could scarcely have come without a servant unless 
he had himself sat upon the box to drive, which 
would have been unprofessional. He was a man 
of large practice, and every moment of his time 
was precious ; but he was deliberate nevertheless 
when occasion called for it, and sat for a long 
while by Judith’s bedside, watching her patiently 
and observing her symptoms. Mrs. Arrowsmith 
was pleased with his attention to her daughter, 
but could not help secretly hoping that the length 
of his bill would not be in proportion to the dura- 
tion of his visits, especially when, at his departure, 
after having given a prescription and some special 
instructions, he said he would call again the 
same evening. He did so, and again the follow- 
ing morning before going his rounds. He was 
able then to relieve Mrs. Arrowsmith’s anxiety: 
the inflammation which he feared had subsided, and 
the patient needed nothing now but careful nurs- 





ing for a few days. As to her general health also, 
he was able, after a careful examination, to re- 
assure the anxious mother. Judith had outgrown 
her strength, but had no symptoms of disease. 
There was no reason why she should not, with 
proper management, grow up as healthy and as 
strong as any of her brothers and sisters. The 
sea air, now that the wind had got out of the east, 
would do her no end of good, and there could be 
nothing better for her than to remain another 
month where they then were. 

Mr. Jones looked round the room as he spoke 
with a wondering expression, as if curious to 
learn how it was that they ever got there. 

“I suppose Mr. Winterblossom is an old friend 
of yours ?” he said. 

‘** Mr. Winterblossom ?” 

‘‘ Winterblossom, yes ; the owner of this house.” 

*“‘ Oh, is his name Winterblossom ? ” 

“Did you not know it?” Mr. Jones asked, with 
undisguised astonishment. 

‘““No; it was altogether a mistake about our 
coming here.” 
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«nd Mrs. Arrowsmith then told the doctor the 
story about Shouler and the unfortunate error 
which had been committed, at a length which 
would have added very much to the cost of his 
visit if he had charged for it according to time. 

“Extraordinary!” was Mr. Jones’s comment. 
“And Mr. Winterblossom has been here! What 
did he say to you ?” 

‘“* He was very angry at first, but not unkind— 
all things considered. We must move out as soon 
as possible, of course.” 

““When shall you see him again ?” 

‘I have no idea. He may call at any time. 
He met Margaret this morning on the Parade, 
and asked after Judith, and walked some little 
distance with her.” 

“* And you never saw him before ?” 

‘“‘T have never seen him at all. I was out when 
he came, and Margaret had to receive him.” 

“‘ Margaret ? that was the name of his wife 
whom he lost. It is a sad story, and Winter- 
blossom is an odd man. His wife and child died 
rather suddenly, and within a few weeks of each 
other, about two yearsago. He was dotingly fond 
of them, and was left desolate. He quitted the 
house in which he had spent his happy days 
almost immediately, and has kept it locked up, 
just as you found it, ever since. He never allows 
any one to go into it, and only pays occasional 
visits alone and at odd times. He spends a great 
deal of the year abroad, I fancy. I was astonished 
to see a large family of children going in and out 
and making themselves at home here. I am not 
sorry, however, that the spell is broken. Mr. 
Winterblossom will perhaps come and occupy 
the house again now, and admit his friends. He 
was a very good neighbour, and his wife a 
pleasant, amiable woman. I attended her in her 
illness, which was brought on by an accident. 
We none of us like to see the house shut up, and 
the blinds drawn down, and the garden neglected. 
To say nothing else, it spoils the look of the 
terrace.” 

Mr. Jones was so affable and pleasant, and had 
been so successful with Judith, that Mrs. Arrow- 
smith asked him, as he was leaving the house, if 
he would mind just looking at her youngest son 
Decimus. She did not think there was much the 
matter with him, but, being in the house, she 
thought he might as well just see him, if he did 
not mind. The good lady reckoned that by put- 
ting the question thus the kind doctor would 
probably not make any extra charge, especially as 
the child was so young and small, and it might 
not be necessary to see him more than once. 

Mr. Jones readily assented, and spent more time 
than Mrs. Arrowsmith had expected with this new 
patient ; he gave him some medicine at once, and 
said that if he were not better before night he 
must see him again. At his next visit he acknow- 
ledged that the child was seriously ill, and the 
following morning there was no improvement, but 
rather the contrary. He came again in the even- 
ing, and looked very grave. 

“This is a delicate child,” he said. ‘I cannot 
answer for him as I could for Judith. He is very 
ill. Where is his father ?” 





“Oh, Mr. Jones, you don’t think there is any 
danger, do you?” 

““T hope not; but you ought to be prepared. 
You must write to his father, or, better still, send 
a telegram.” 

Mrs. Arrowsmith was overwhelmed. She judged, 
from Mr. Jones’s words and manner, that he had 
but very little hope of her child’s recovery. Al} 
her sons and daughters were so healthy, and had 
such good constitutions, that she had never really 
contemplated the probability of losing one of 
them. Her anxiety on Judith’s account had never 
amounted to positive alarm. But now, to be told, 
when she had expected nothing of the kind, that 
Decimus—her youngest son, her Benjamin, the 
sweetest, dearest child that ever lived, his father’s 
pet, every one’s darling—to be told that his life 
was in peril—how could she bear to think of it— 
how could she repeat such tidings to the other 
children, or send such a message of despair to 
her husband ? 

Yet the telegram must be dispatched, and the 
brothers and sisters must be told; they must all 
be prepared for anything that might happen, and 
no time must be lost, for the case was urgent. A 
great deal of time was lost, nevertheless, in pre- 
paring that telegram. It was desirable to use 
language that would not excite alarm, and which 
would yet be sufficiently explicit and awaken 
anxiety enough to bring her husband to her side 
as quickly as possible; and when the right ex- 
pressions had been chosen the message had to be 
revised again and again in order to compress it 
within the limit of twenty words. Two of the 
boys were then dispatched with it together, lest 
one alone should feel the burden of it too grave 
and sorrowful; and when they were out of sight 
it seemed to those who stood at the window 
watching them as if the death-warrant for their 
little brother had gone forth. 

The house in Golden Terrace, when Mr. Arrow- 
smith entered it with the latch-key, which he stilk 
carried in his pocket, did not seem like the same 
that he had quitted only a few days ago. A dead 
silence reigned there. Could they be all gone 
out? he asked himself; was Decimus already 
better? and were the children down upon the 
sands enjoying themselves as usual ? 

But as he began to ascend the stairs a door was 
opened, and Sophia, peeping out, recognised her 
master, and immediately burst into tears. 

“* How is my child?” he exclaimed; “how is 
Decimus 2” 

““No bet—bet—better.” 

Mr. Arrowsmith hastened upstairs without 
another word, and entered the drawing-room, the 
door of which stood open. The children were 
there, huddled together, some standing, some 
sitting, others on the floor, but all perfectly still 
unmistakably sorrowful and solemn. They looked 
up with mournful eyes at their father, and the 
elder ones advanced to meet him, sobbing. 

“Decimus ?” he exclaimed. 

Before any one could answer him Margaret came 
downstairs. 

‘Oh, father,” she said, “I am so glad you are 
come!” 
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“What is it, Margaret ?” 

“*Decimus is—” 

“Not dead!” 

“No, but very, very ill; we are afraid he will 
not be long with us. Come upstairs.” 

Mr. Arrowsmith followed his daughter, trembling 
all over. Decimus was lying in a state of great 
prostration, hot, feverish, and restless. He 
breathed with difficulty, and with a harsh sound, 
often interrupted bya hard, noisy cough. But he 
recognised his father as he knelt down by his little 
bed, and put up his arms to embrace him. Mr. 
Jones, who visited him soon after his father’s 
arrival, gave very little hope that the child would 
recover. 

‘‘Has John been sent for?” Mr. Arrowsmith 
asked. 

““No; he is so far off, and this has come upon 
us so suddenly.” 

‘IT wish he were here,” Mr. Arrowsmith said. 

“So do I,” his wife replied; ‘“‘the poor child 
has been asking for him. Of course, he could do 
no good, but—” 

“Send him a telegram.” 

“It is such a long journey, and would be so 
expensive. Still, I should like to send for him.” 

It was curious how they agreed, all of them, in 
wishing for John to be sent for. Decimus wanted 
him, and there seemed to be a general persuasion 
that if John were with them he would in some 
unknown way or other be of use. 

That was the evident belief of the sick child 
himself. John had always found a remedy for 
every little trouble which had afflicted him, and 
John could “ mend” now, so he seemed to think; 
he had a blind, childish confidence in John, and 
wanted him. : 

The early post brought a letter from John, full 
of anxious inquiries, wishing very much that he 
could go at once to see his little brother—perhaps 
for the last time; but stating that he did not think 
he ought to leave Liverpool just then, and would 
not do so, at all events, unless he should receivea 
telegram to bid him come. 

Decimus was still inquiring for John when this 
letter came, and they sent off a telegram to him 
immediately. But scarcely was it gone when, to 
their great satisfaction, John himself appeared, 
following his own letter within an hour. He had 
been enabled to leave at the last moment, as will 
be explained hereafter, and had travelled up to 
London by the night train. All the family, the 
whole thirteen, were together again now. How 
long would that be so? Mr. Arrowsmith felt as 
if he could never again wish that any one of them 
might be “ off his hands.” 

Decimus recognised his brother John, and 
opened his arms to him. He had no longer 
strength to raise himself for an embrace, nor could 
he speak more than a few broken words; but his 
eyes brightened, and a look of contentment rested 
on his face, as John sat down by his side and re- 
mained there holding his hand. He took both 
food and medicine when John offered it, though 
before he had shown so much aversion to it that 
they had been reluctant to force it upon him. He 
was quict and happy, and after some little time 





fell into a gentle sleep, still holding John’s hand 


and clasping his fingers tightly, but as if uncon- 


sciously, whenever he attempted to withdraw it. 

By-and-by, as they were watching him, a step 
was heard upon the stairs, and Mr. Jones appeared. 
A stranger followed him and stood at the door of 
the room, looking in, as if he feared to intrude. It 
was Mr. Winterblossom, who, having called to 
inquire after the little sufferer, and hearing a poor 
account of him from Sophia, had gone himself to. 
fetch the surgeon, and now returned with him to: 
hear what he would say. 

‘I can do nothing more for him,” Mr. Jones 
said. ‘I hardly thought he would have survived: 
so long.” 

Yet when he observed him more carefully he 
thought there was ‘just a shade of betterness,” 
and while there was life there was hope. 

‘*T have been sent for in haste,” he said, “‘ to a 
very urgent case. I ought not to linger here, as I 
have several miles to drive. I was just starting 
when Mr. Winterblossom called for me.” 

The mother’s appealing look detained him yet 
a little while, and then she suffered him to go, 
though letting him depart at so critical a moment 
seemed to be like abandoning all hope. 

The children waylaid him as he went down- 
stairs, and he answered their inquiries as cheer- 
fully as he could. Hour after hour passed by, 
and still, whenever any news was brought to the 
younger children watching down below, it seemed 
to be of a hopeful kind. Decimus was still sleep- 
ing, clutching John’s fingers, waking up now and: 
then for a few minutes only and taking whatever 
John gave him, and then falling asleep again as 
peacefully as if brother John had been his guar- 
dian angel, as indeed he might have been, to see 
how patiently and tenderly he watched beside him 
and observed his every look and gesture. 

Mr. Winterblossom, who had left the house 
with the surgeon, returned after a time, and went 
noiselessly upstairs. The children followed him: 
—Alfred first, then Marian, Septimus, Octavia, 
all in due order, little Julia bringing up the rear, 
led by Sophia. Those in advance penetrated 
even into the sick-room, and saw their little- 
brother’s face upon the pillow and the watchers on. 
either side. A change had indeed taken place. 
His eyes were open, he breathed naturally, he- 
smiled upon them. Father and mother bent over 
his little bed, and then sank upon their knees. 
Mr. Winterblossom turned away as they did so, 
and hastening downstairs, like one of old who 
‘* sought where to weep,” entered the little boudoir 
and shut tothe door. The children, following the 
example of their elders, knelt down. In the sick- 
room, on the landing, on the stairs, one behind: 
another in a row, like the sculptures upon a tomb, 
they bowed themselves, not praying for the dead, 
as represented upon those ancient monuments, but 
giving thanks for the living. Yes; it was evident 
to all now that the child had revived, and they 
had good hope that he would recover. It was time 
for them to give thanks, and they lifted up their 
hearts with one accord, although in silence. The 
same thought was in their minds—‘* The living, 
the living shall praise Thee!” And, down below,. 
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the solemn, grave-faced stranger, the owner of the 
house, was also on his knees, joining his prayers 
and praises with their own, although they saw him 
not. In that same chamber where the little boy 
was lying, a source and centre of new hope for 
each of them, he, a lonely widower, had watched 
two years ago his own and only child drawing his 
last breath, yielding up his spirit. Ah! he could 
feel for them. He had understood their sorrow, 
and could now enter into their joy. The old 
wounds in his heart bled afresh, but the pain was 
of a different kind from that self-pitying morose- 
ness, that bitterness of discontent, to which he 
had been so long abandoned. The tears which 
ran down his cheeks were tears of sympathy and 
human kindness, gracious tears, tears that soften 
and subdue. Instead of separating him from the 
rest of the world, perked up in a private sorrow, 
this care for others, this grief and joy, in which he 
bore but a stranger’s part, served to bring him 
back and unite him once more with the world of 
human feeling and affection, from which, in the 
selfishness of his own deep, lonely, and resentful 
sorrow, he had been too long divided. 

Mr. Jones passing by the house in the evening 
on his way home, and observing that the blinds 
were not yet drawn down, came upstairs and looked 
into the room cautiously. After a brief examina- 
tion of his little patient he turned round and 
smiled. 

“It isa delightful change,” he said; ‘‘ I could 
scarcely have hoped for it. I hope, I trust, I 
think now, your little darling will be spared to 

ou.” 

, Then observing how the child’s eyes rested 
lovingly upon his elder brother’s face, he turned 
to John and said, 

“ You are the best doctor; you are the best 
physician.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—‘'I ONLY HOPE!” 


LTHOUGH it has been shown that John 
Arrowsmith arrived at Hastings in time to 
witness the recovery of his little brother 

from what had threatened to be a fatal illness, it 
remains yet to be told by what series of events he 
had been enabled to leave Liverpool after having 
decided that it was his duty to remain there. 

The intelligence of his brother’s critical condi- 
tion reached him when he was alone in his 
lodging at Prospect Row, two or three days after 
he had dismissed himself from Messrs. Walrus 
and Co.’s house of business. His first thought 
was to go at once to Hastings; but he was almost 
without money, Augustus Sealey having once more 
borrowed his last sovereign. Neither would he 
have wished to go away just then, while there was 
a possibility, as he hoped, of setting himself right 
with his late employer. He trusted that when 
Tom Walrus should return, the charge against him 
might be cleared up; it could scarcely be called a 
charge, but he viewed it in that light, and felt 
very keenly what appeared to be an imputation 
upon his honesty. He feared also that if he 
should leave the neighbourhood just then, it 
might be supposed that he had done so to avoid 





inquiry, and in that way the suspicion which had 
been expressed against him would gather strength. 
He could not go and tell Mr. Walrus about his 
brother’s illness after what had passed between 
them; still less could he address himself to Mrs. 
Walrus, as would have been the natural and 
proper course under any other circumstances; but 
he wanted sympathy and advice; so he read the 
letter about Decimus to Mrs. Manifold, who not 
only condoled with him in the sincerest manner, 
telling him all about the various ailments from 
which her own children had suffered, recovering 
as by miracle after they had been given over by 
any number of doctors, and so cheering and 
encouraging him, but also brought forth all the 
money she had in the house, and pouring it upon 
the table, bade him make use of it, and never to 
mind about repaying it till it should be quite con- 
venient. 

John was touched by her kindness, but did not 
avail himself of the money, resolving to remain 
where he was, at all events till he should hear again 
from Hastings, and he wrote home to that effect. 
But Mrs. Manifold having told her husband, who 
was employed at the docks, and Mr. Manifold 
having mentioned it to a fellow-workman who was 
employed at Walrus’s, by whom it was reported ts 
Mr. Walrus’s groom when he came to fetch his 
master with the ‘‘ broom,” the news went throug} 
Emily’s maid to Emily herself, and so without 
further delay to Emily’s father and mother. 

Dinner was over at Prospect Villa, and Mr. 
Walrus and his wife were sitting alone after the 
cloth had been removed. Tom was still absent 
from home, and Emily had not appeared at the 
dinner-table. 

“Sad thing about that poor child,” said Mr. 
Walrus; ‘‘ hope he’ll get well again.” 

‘* Of course one must hope so,” Mrs. Walrus re- 
plied; ‘‘though, with such a large family, if it 
should please—if one of them were taken—there 
might not be so much to grieve about after all; 
better so than to grow up like—” 

She did not venture to complete the sentence. 
An impatient movement on the part of her hus- 
band checked her and closed her lips. 

“At such a time,” Mr. Walrus said, quietly but 
sternly, ‘‘ you might surely leave the poor lad 
alone.” And Mrs. Walrus, with a toss of her head, 
rose to quit the room without another word. 

But before she could do so, the sound of wheels 
on the gravel and the loud ringing of the door- 
bell announced an arrival. 

“‘There’s Tom at last,” said Walrus; “I am 
glad he’s come.” 

‘Perhaps it’s Gus,” said his wife; ‘or very 
likely both together.” 

“It is not Augustus,” Mr. Walrus answered, as 
if he knew it as a fact. 

The next moment Tom Walrus entered the 
room. 

“‘ What is all this about John Arrowsmith ?” he 
asked as soon as the first greetings had been, 
somewhat hurriedly, exchanged. He stood up 
before them wearing his overcoat, and with his 
hat in his hand, as if ready to depart again imme- 
diately. 
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“One of his little brothers is very ill; not 
likely to recover,” Mr. Walrus said. 

“‘T am very sorry to hear that,” Tom answered, 
in a more subdued tone. “ Poor fellow! he is so 
fond of them all; he will be dreadfully cut up. I 
hope it is not Decimus; he talked so much about 
little Decimus. But that is not what I meant: it’s 
about himself that I want to know. What has he 
been doing ?” 

“You had better not ask, Tom,” his mother 
said: ‘‘at such a time as this one does not wish 
to be hard with him: I am sure J don’t, so the 
less said the better.” 

“‘T hear he has been dismissed, turned off,” said 
Tom, without heeding her. 

“That is not the fact, Tom,” his father an- 
swered; “ he threw up his situation in a temper.” 

“And quite time he did so,” Mrs. Walrus 
said. 

‘“* Hush! mother,” Tom exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t 
know anything about it.” 

“T know quite sufficient, Tom, and—and you 
ought not to speak to your mamma in that 
way.” 

‘But tell me,” Tom went on, approaching his 
father, and speaking in a low, pleading voice— 
‘tell me what led to it; perhaps John is not so 
much to blame as you suppose.” 

“There was money to be accounted for which 
John had received. He said he had ‘given it to 
Augustus, and that was true in part; but a large 
sum—over a hundred pounds—was still missing. 
John ought to have paid it to the cashier. Mr. 
Checketts gave him particular orders to do so 
when he first went to the warehouse. J should 
not have been so particular about it, knowing that 
Augustus, and you also, Tom, have taken liberties 
with the cash, and he might have been led away 
by your example, though you have both promised 
never to be guilty of such—irregularities again. 
But Checketts was vexed and used ugly terms, 
such as he would not have applied to you or 
Augustus; and John flashed up in a moment, and 
said he would not remain in the office to be treated 
as a thief; and so—and so he went.” 

Tom Walrus threw down his hat and coat, and 
leaning his elbow on the chimney-piece, rested 
his forehead on his hand. 

“I wish I had been at home,” he said; “then 
this would not have happened. Did Gus—did 
Augustus deny having had that money ?” 

‘*He said he had not had it; but from what I 
have heard since, I am afraid—I do not know, but 
I am afraid—he was not speaking truth.” 

‘‘He was not, father. He did not have it a//; 
so far he might be justified in what he said. He 
and I had it between us. We got into a scrape at 
the races. I only wish—I only wish I had taken 
John’s advice; I should not have gone to the 
races then. I will tell you all the particulars by- 
and-by; but I cannot rest till I have seen John 
and set him right with you. Have you heard from 
Augustus lately ?” 

‘*No, Tom; and he has not been at the office 
for three days. Things can’t go on in this way, 
Tom.” 

‘No, father, they shall not. I have been miser- 





able ever since those races, and long before that. 
I wanted to get out of it, but couldn’t.” 

He did not say what he wanted to get out, of; 
but they understood him: betting, card-playing, 
debts, dissipation of all kinds, into which he had 
been betrayed through his own weakness of cha- 
racter, and through want of principle on the part 
of his Cousin Augustus. Tom had been weary 
long ago of the disreputable part which he was 
playing. He almost envied John Arrowsmith in 
his quiet lodgings, living respectably and within 
his means, with no temptation to dishonesty, such 
as he had himself been guilty of more than once 
in his dealings with his father. He ‘‘only wished,” 
as he had frequently been on the point of saying, 
that he could be free once for all from the evil 
habits he had contracted, and from the entangle- 
ments with which a vicious course of life never 
fails to surround its votaries; he ‘‘only wished” 
that he could have honest, homely John Arrow- 
smith for his friend and mentor, feeling the neces- 
sity which he had to lean on some one, instead of 
the elegant and fashionable ‘‘ Cousin Gus.” 

“I don’t think we shall see Augustus again. at 
present,” he said, after a pause. 

“Why? What has happened to him?” 

“‘He wrote to me the other day—I have only 
just had his letter—and from what he said I am 
afraid—I think—at least I have no doubt now 
that he is gone off.” 

“cc Off! ” 

ot. 

“Where to ?” 

“‘ America.” 

“Gone to America !—Augustus ?” Mrs. Walrus 
exclaimed. 

“‘T’ll tell you more about it another time. He 
means to be honest and to pay up everything, I 
have no doubt. Some day or other he will do so. 
You will have to forgive me my share of it, father ; 
and if I can make amends by sticking to business, 
and being steady, and good, and upright like— 
like yourself, father—and like what your son 
should be—” 

He broke down there, and buried his face in 
his hands to hide his emotion. 

His father got up and stood by his side, and 
patted him on his shoulder encouragingly. 

“You are so kind,” Tom said. ‘‘I wonder 
how I could ever—but there, it’s no use talking ; 
I am not going to make any more promises. You 
will see.” 

“Poor Gus!” said Mrs. Walrus. ‘‘Gone—gone 
to America! I wonder what has driven him to 
ar” 

‘“‘He need not have gone on my account,” Mr. 
Walrus said, ‘‘ if he had nothing else to fear.” 

‘It was not on your account, father,” Tom said. 
‘‘Gus would not have been afraid of you.” 

Tom Walrus would not choose that opportunity 
for exposing his cousin’s delinquencies; but it 
came out afterwards that Augustus was a heavy 
defaulter in other quarters, and had left the 
country to escape a host of creditors and others 
from whom he could not expect such merciful 
treatment as he might have reckoned uvon receiy- 
ing from his uncle. 
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‘‘And now I'll goand see after John,” Tom said. 

“IT am not sure that you will find him,” Mr. 
Walrus answered. “I sent to inquire about him 
as soon as I heard of his brother’s illness, and he 
was not at home then. Perhaps he may be gone 
to Hastings in the hope of seeing the child before 
his death.” 

‘“‘Tll go and see,” said Tom. ‘I cannot rest 
till I have seen him ; and if I find him, I may tell 
him that it is all right, may I not? He may come 
again to the office as soon as—he is up to it ?” 

‘* Certainly, if he will.” 

‘He is as good and steady a fellow as can be, 
and I only hope—” 

“Tell him to come here, Tom, if he will; bring 
him back with you.” 

Mr. Walrus held out his hand to his son, who 
took it, pressed it warmly between his own, and 
raised it to his lips. 

“Bless you, my lad!” said his father; ‘‘ you 
will remember in future, won’t you?” 

Tom tried to speak, but could not; he only 
grasped his father’s hand more tightly, and then 
with a kiss from his mother, and half a dozen 
from Emily, who, having heard of his arrival, had 
come into the dining-room to see him, he went 
away in the cab which was still waiting for him at 
the door. 

It was late when Tom returned; and he was 
alone. 

“I did not expect that John would come with 


you,” Mr. Walrus said. ‘Is he very much cut up 
about his little brother ? and was he pleased to 
see you?” 


Tom answered “ Yes” to both questions. 

‘John would have liked very much to go to 
Hastings ; the poor little fellow asks for him, they 
say, and wants to see him.” 

“Why does he not go then ?” 

‘“* Well, one reason is, I dare say, that he could 
not stand the expense; but the chief thing is that 
he would not like to have it thought that he had 
run away, as if he had done anything to be 
ashamed of. He had been thinking that perhaps 
something else might come out and that he might 
be wanted.” 

** You set his mind at rest on that score ?” 

“Yes, and now he means to go; he will start 
by the first train to-morrow morning.” 

‘** He will come back, of course ?” 

“Oh, yes; he will come back. I made him 
promise that.” 

‘Poor fellow! I never could quite make him 
out, though. I hope he is all that you describe, 
Tom; but there were some things about him that 
seemed strange.” 

“IT know what you are thinking of,” said Tom, 
“‘and can explain everything.” Then he told 
them about the exchange of portmanteaus. 

““Why did he not tell us of it at the time?” 
Mrs. Walrus asked. 

“Well, you see, he was a stranger, and my 
father had said something to him about careless- 
ness, and so on; and after that he did not like to 
confess that he had made such a mistake ; it might 
have gone against him, or he might not have been 
believed.” 





“It’s a strange story,” Mrs. Walrus said, with 
an air of incredulity; ‘‘and we have nothing but 
his own word for it now.” 

“‘That’s enough, I should hope,” said her hus- 
band. 

“It ought to be enough,” Tom answered; “ but 
look here, here is a letter which John has just 
received from New York, from the man who made 
the exchange.” 


“My Dear Sir,—I found your name and address 
on the portmanteau which I grabbed in such a 
hurry at the Liverpool terminus. I cut it off, in- 
tending to write to you, but had better have left 
it on, for of course I lost it, and it has only just 
turned up again by a mere chance. I suppose 
you have been wearing my things, which were 
made by Fitz, one of the best tailors in London. 
I have been obliged to make use of yours on 
board ship, all my other luggage having gone 
astray somehow, though most of the things have 
come to hand at last. Your clothes were not my 
sort at all (Fitz is the best man to go to—mention 
my name to him if you like). I was more than 
once taken for a preacher, and was looked shyly 
upon by my fellow-passengers; the old and sober 
ones did not like my ways, and the young and 
lively ones did not like my costume; but it’s all 
right now. You can keep what you have got. I 
don’t want my things, but I suppose you will be 
glad to have the photographs which I found 
among your traps, and that is why I am writing. 
You seem to have a lot of brothers and sisters. 
That boy Decimus is a nice-looking little chap ! 
I had half a mind to keep his photo, but I won't. 
I have not a creature belonging to me—a conse- 
quence of statistics. I do not know exactly how 
they work, but I wish there were no such things. 
One family is extra large, and then another has to 
be extra small to make the statistics come right. 

‘Yours truly, in great haste, 
““ FERDINAND SKERRY. 


““P.S.—There’s a box of capital cigars in my 
portmanteau—yours I mean—no, not that, the 
other—you know which—the one you have got. 
They are first-rate. You can’t buy such; and you 
don’t smoke, I know; so if you have an oppor- 
tunity of sending them across the pond do so. 
You are welcome to everything else, and to the 
cigars also, if they are any use to you.” 

“So you see, father, it was not John’s fault 
about the portmanteau; and as for the cigars, 
John has them still, and would have sent them, 
but Mr. Skerry, of course, forgot to give his 
address. So here they are. John offered them 
to me, and I thought perhaps you would like them. 
You don’t often smoke, I know, but these do seem 
to be first-rate.” 

Mr. Walrus opened the box and smelt the 
fragrant weed. 

““My word!” he exclaimed; “they are good 
ones. No, Tom, I don’t often smoke, but at my 
time of life, when the day’s work is over, and 
especially when one has had anything to excite 
one, or to—” 

“ Annoy,” Tom suggested. 

**No, not annoy; I am not at all annoyed— 
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quite the contrary. I don’t think I ever felt better 
pleased in my life than I am at this moment.” 
He again shook hands with his son. ‘“ Barring 
poor Augustus, of course,” he added; ‘‘and at 
such a time—a good cigar is very agreeable and 
soothing, and—my word, it is delicious!” 

He smoked in silence for a few moments. 

‘“* Have one ?” he said, presently. 

“No, thank you,” Tom replied; “it is a treat 
to see you enjoy it. I have not smoked to-day, 
and am going to try and leave it off.” 

‘You are right,” said his father; ‘‘ young men 
don’t require it; better without it.” 

When the cigar was finished Mr. Walrus spoke 
again. 

‘“‘ What time does John’s train leave ?” 

‘** Four o’clock in the morning.” 

“I should have liked, if possible, just to send 
him a line to set his mind at rest, and so on, 
before leaving, and to satisfy his father; but it is 
too late now.” 

‘“‘Not at all,” Tom answered. ‘I was thinking 
of going to the station to see him off. I’ll take 
your letter. It will be just the thing to make him 
feel happy and comfortable—at least—you know 
what I mean.” 

So Tom Walrus met his cousin at the Liverpool 
terminus with words of sympathy and many good 
wishes, and gave him a letter from his father, in 
which he assured him of the good opinion he 
entertained both of his character and capabilities, 
and invited him to return to the counting-house, 
where in future he should share Tom’s room, and 
be on the same footing in the office as his own 
son. And as he would be put to some expense in 
travelling to and fro, a bank-note was enclosed, 
which he was requested to accept as a present 
from his uncle. 

“‘There is some sense in seeing people off 
when it can be done in that fashion,” Tom Walrus 
said to himself as the train moved away from the 
platform. ‘‘ My dear old father! What a kind, 
good man he is! Well, I only hope—” 

Tom Walrus, it will be observed, had now ad- 
vanced from ‘only wishing”—which, the poet 
tells us, ‘‘of all employments is the worst”—to 
hoping, a much more promising and pleasant state 
of mind. Judging by the look of determination 
upon Tom’s face as he stepped out from the 
station in the early dawn, none the less distinct 
and decided for the slight moisture which at the 
same time bedewed his eyes, there is reason to 
believe that the good hope he now cherishes will 
be realised, and bring forth good fruit in due 
season. 


CHAPTER XIV.—AN IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. 


ITTLE Decimus’s recovery, after he had once 
begun to improve, was rapid. Two or three 
days only elapsed before he was able to 

leave his bed. His illness had been sudden and 
acute, but he quickly regained strength, and, the 
weather being favourable, there was not much fear 
of a relapse. 

Mr. Winterblossom did not come to the house, 
but satisfied himself with inquiring of Mr. Jones, 





whom he waylaid each day at the corner of the 
next street after he had made his morning call. 
The children went as usual to the sands, spending 
the greater part of the day out of doors, and Mr. 
Winterblossom followed them there. They were 
rather shy of him at first, remembering how fierce 
and angry he had been on the day of his first 
appearance; but he made friends with them, took 
them on to the pier, bought them all sorts of 
trifles at the bazaar, and won their hearts entirely. 
Margaret was busy nursing or housekeeping, and 
did not go out with the children; but Mr. Winter- 
blossom asked many questions about her, and 
more than once it happened that he met her in 
the streets when she went marketing. At even- 
tide also, when she sallied forth alone for a little 
fresh air, which Mr. Jones insisted upon her doing 
at a certain hour, Mr. Winterblossom generally 
happened to fall in with her. So he had abundant 
opportunities of knowing how little Decimus was 
getting on, and what all the rest of the family 
were doing generally. 

Yet it cannot be said that ‘hey knew very much 
about 47m. Mr. Arrowsmith wanted to see him in 
order to arrange about the rent, and about leaving 
the house as soon as Decimus could be removed. 
The house at Peckham was ready for them, as 
ready, at all events, as Mrs. Wrench could make 
it. Her child was quite well again, and had left 
no infection, his complaint having proved to be 
nothing more serious than hay fever. ‘A fever,” 
Mrs. Wrench had understood the doctor, who, by 
the way, was not a doctor at all, but a young man 
from a neighbouring chemist’s. If Mr. Arrow- 
smith had not left home so abruptly on receipt 
of his wife’s telegram he would soon have been 
relieved of one of his troubles; and now he could 
take his children home again without anxiety. 

But he wanted, first, to see Mr. Winterblossom, 
and he never could meet with him, and no one 
seemed to know where he lived. If Paterfamilias 
or John junior went with the children to the sands 
Mr. Winterblossom never hove in sight; or if 
Mrs. Arrowsmith went out in the evening with 
her daughter, or followed discreetly at a distance, 
as once she did, Mr. Winterblossom might be 
seen, perhaps, in full sail doubling the corner of a 
distant street, but could not be overhauled. 

The children had become very nautical by this 
time, and very much interested in the boats upon 
the shore, watching them as they were launched, 
and picking up fragments of the boatmen’s con- 
versation. Therefore when Mr. Winterblossom, 
appearing suddenly by the gunwale of one of the 
boats which they were inspecting, asked if they 
would like to have a sail, they accepted the offer 
by acclamation, and went on board at once. The 
sea was calm, and there was just enough wind to 
bear them at the rate of three or four knots an 
hour away from the shore; and the happiness and 
pleasure of the whole party cannot be described. 
They only wished that Margaret were with them, 
and Decimus and Sophia and father and mother 
and John. Mr. Winterblossom re-echoed their 
wishes as to the three former; but not as to the 
three latter. Presently one of the boys, leaning 
over the side lost his balance and nearly fell into 
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the sea. Mr. Winterblossom looked very grave 
and charged them to be careful. Then a sudden 
puff of wind made the boat heel over; and the 
boatman happening to remark that it would blow 
fresher before night, Mr. Winterblossom thought 
they had better go about immediately and get 
near shore. They were two or three miles off by 
this time, and a sudden anxiety seemed to take 
possession of him. The thought had struck him 
that he was here alone in charge of nearly all the 
family of the Arrowsmiths! Frightful responsi- 
bility!’ How could he ever have been so rash! 
He had done it too without any authority from 
their parents! If anything should happen to any 
one of them how could he answer it ? 

It was not at all likely that anything would 
happen to them. But they were all in high spirits. 
Julia might be dropped overboard and Janet over- 
balance herself while reaching after her, and 
Octavia leap in to save Janet, and Septimus and 
Sextus and Quintus (he did not know all their 
names, but these were equivalents) might all follow 
each other until the boat was empty. He quite 
believed they would do it if occasion should 
arise, they were such a united family! or a plank 
of the boat might start, the water rush in, and 
all go unitedly to the bottom. Mr. Winter- 
blossom was thankful now that Decimus and Mar- 
garet were not with him, and would have been 
perfectly happy, on the other hand, if father and 
mother and John, or even Sophia, had been of the 
company to relieve him of all responsibility. Mr. 
Winterblossom was himself an old sailor, but every 
lurch of the boat brought his heart almost into his 
mouth. The wind was off shore, and they were 
a long time beating up against it. The children 
were quieter before they reached it and were lying 
down on the bottom of the boat, but they were 
none of them so glad as he was when they found 
themselves approaching /erra firma. 

And yet he had some hesitation at the last in 
running alongside the pier where they were to 
land; for there stood Mr. Arrowsmith and John 
watching them and waiting for their arrival. 
What would they say to him for running away 
with all the family ? Apart from that question he 
had reasons of his own for wishing to avoid them. 
There seemed to be no help for it, however; so 
the boat was steered alongside, and the children 
were landed safely one by one. Then while Mr. 
Arrowsmith was embracing them and counting 
heads to satisfy himself that all were there, the 
boatman quickly shoved off again by Mr. Winter- 
blossom’s command, and in a moment the boat 
was scudding away before the freshening breeze, 
carrying Mr. Winterblossom with it. 

That day was the last that John Henry Arrow- 
smith could spend at Hastings. The next morning 
he returned to London, leaving John in charge of 
the family. It was very strange and very awkward 
that he could not get a word with the owner of the 
house to thank him for his kindness, and to make 
arrangements for the removal of his family; but 
Grindall and Co., who had been patient with him 
while Decimus was ill, could not spare him any 
longer, and go he must and did. 

A few days later Mr. Jones gave permission for 





Decimus to go fora long drive into the country, 
and Mrs. Arrowsmith ordered a carriage from a 
place recommended by the doctor, and at an hour 
suggested also by him she, with Decimus and 
as many more as it could contain, entered it and 
drove away. Scarcely were they gone when 
another carriage, which Mrs. Arrowsmith had not 
ordered, pulled up at the door, and carried off all 
the rest of the family. The children guessed that 
it was Mr. Winterblossom who had sent it, but he 
did not go with them to take charge of them, and 
though they kept a good look-out for him as they 
drove through the town, they saw nothing of him. 

When they returned, after a two hours’ drive, 
they noticed some great changes about the house. 
The broken looking-glass in the drawing-room 
had been replaced by anew one. Decimus was 
the first to observe it, and looking up to his mother 
with delight said, ‘There! I knew John could 
mend it; John always mends everything.” He 
kissed his elder brother gratefully, and then went 
up to his bedroom without a shade of care remain- 
ing on his mind. On his bed was a picture-book 
full of the most delightful coloured prints, and by 
the side of it one of the finest ships that had ever 
been seen (on shore) in Hastings, with all sails 
set. The other children found each a present of 
some kind awaiting him or her, eleven of them, 
John and Margaret being included as children for 
the occasion, though Margaret was rather shy of 
exhibiting hers, and doubtful whether she ought 
to accept it, on account of its character and 
value. Such a bracelet it would hardly be consistent 
for her to wear, even if it were proper for her to 
receive it from—‘‘well, not a stranger exactly, 
but—” So Mrs. Arrowsmith settled the question by 
relieving her of it, promising to take care of it for 
her daughter, for the present at all events. 

They were all of them so much absorbed in 
inspecting and admiring their several gifts, and 
showing them to each other, that they did not at 
first observe that the door of the little boudoir, 
the sanctum which had hitherto been kept so 
jealously shut up, was now standing wide open, as 
if inviting them to enter. Margaret was the first 
to notice this and to accept the invitation. Great 
changes had been made here also. The relics with 
which the table had been strewed were gone; the 
book left open had been closed and placed upon 
its shelf with its companion volumes; the music 
upon the piano-desk had been removed ; the piano 
itself, when Margaret touched it, as she did, upon 
some unknown impulse, gave forth no more the 
harsh and dissonant chords which had before 
distracted the ear, but the sweet, harmonious 
sounds of a well-made instrument, perfectly in 
tune. The dry, withered, dust-covered plant was 
gone from its stand, and a beautiful damask rose, 
with one open flower and a single bud growing 
beside it, had been placed there in its stead. 

While they were observing these things and 
looking from one to another with surprise, won- 
dering what would happen next, Septimus, who, 
with others, had taken advantage of the now open 
window to go out upon the balcony, exclaimed, 

‘There he is; there’s Mr. Winterblossom him- 
self.” 
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There he was indeed, passing the house on the 
farther side of the road, and looking up at it 
askance and shyly. 

Three or four boys and a girl or two rushed out 
instantly and pounced upon him. 

‘We have got you now,” they cried. ‘Come 
in, please ; mother wants to see you, and we do 
not intend to let you go; so come in, do; you 
must.” 

Mr. Winterblossom, yielding to the necessity, 
suffered himself to be led into the house, and was 
assisted, both in front and rear, in mounting the 
Stairs to the drawing-room. The children then 
left him, at a signal from their mother, and he 
found himself alone with Mrs. Arrowsmith. 

‘** How can I thank you,” she began, “ for your 
extraordinary kindness ?” 

“By saying nothing about it,” he answered 
abruptly, turning away from her. 

As often as she began again with any word of 
grateful acknowledgment he checked her, till at 
last, fearing that he would go away and leave her, 
she desisted, and for some moments neither of 
them spoke. 

‘*About the house,” she said at length; ‘ we 
‘can leave it now at any time.” 

“There is no hurry,” he replied. ‘‘ Stay and 
make use of it. I shall be glad to know that it is 
occupied ; it has been shut up too long.” 

He laid his hand upon his heart. That also had 
been shut up too long; but it seemed to be open 
again now. 

‘* The piano has been tuned,” he said. ‘ Mar- 
garet—your daughter—plays, I know.” 

**Oh, yes; Margaret plays very nicely.” 

“Let her use it. If I may call now and 
then—” 

Mrs. Arrowsmith would have sent for Margaret 
at once and bid her play something then and 
there ; but that was not what Mr. Winterblossom 
wanted. ‘I will pay you a longer visit next 
time,” he said, and went away without speaking 
again to any one. 

He returned, the same evening, and stayed a 
long while, and the next day Mrs. Arrowsmith 
wrote to her husband by the early post, begging 
him to come down to Hastings at once, if only for 
a few hours, as she had something of great im- 
portance to communicate. Mr. Winterblosscm 
also, she assured him, was anxious for an inter- 
view, and would no longer avoid him; but she 
could not write about it; he must come himself 
and hear what she had to tell him. 

He came the same night. 

‘We can go back to Peckham at once,” were 
his first words almost. “It was a false alarm about 
fever, as you know, and the house is quite 
ready.” 

‘Tam glad of that, John Henry, but we need 
not go home at present.” 

“It’s about time, though, and there’s an adver- 
tisement in the ‘Times’—I have brought it with 
me—which it would be as well for Margaret to 
answer; a good situation as governess, if she can 
get it.” 

** Margaret will not want another situation as 
governess, I think,” said Mrs. Arrowsmith, grandly. 





‘Unless I am very much mistaken, Mr. Winter- 
blossom and Margaret—understand each other.” 

“You don’t mean it! Has anything been 
said P” 

Mrs. Arrowsmith looked grave. Not even John 
Henry could be admitted to full confidence on 
such a subject as that lightly and without some 
form of ceremony. 

“It is not to be talked about at present,” she 
said. 

“‘ But is it settled? Has hespoken? Are they 
engaged ?” 

“I can’t tell you here in the passage, with all 
the children running about.” 

It was told, however, then and there, without 
need of further words. 

“He will make her very happy,” Mr. Arrow- 
smith said. ‘‘ He isa good man; and one so true 
and constant in his affection as he has shown 
himself would not ask any woman to be his wife 
unless he were really devoted to her.” 

“‘T always thought he would take to Margaret,” 
Mrs. Arrowsmith replied. 

“He couldn't help it after seeing her and 
knowing her. When does John return to Liver- 
pool ?” 

“That is another thing that I wanted to speak 
to you about. He talks of going immediately.” 

““T suppose they want him.” 

“Yes, and he is anxious to get back. Some day 
we must go and pay him a visit there. He talks 
a great deal about Emily—his cousin, you know— 
and wants us to see her. I think she must be fond 
of him too, only they are so young.” 

“Plenty of time for that,” Mr. Arrowsmith 
answered. ‘It would be a capital match for him 
—capital; but he must not think of such things 
at present.” 

“Of course not. Still, I do think seriously that 
we may look forward to it—quietly, you know— 
without saying anything to anybody.” 

“He would have his foot in the business per- 
manently then—a double partnership, of course.” 

“Yes, and in the meantime Tom Walrus has. 
written, by his father’s desire, to say that John can. 
bring one of his brothers down with him if he 
likes. Augustus Sealey is not likely to return, and 
the other clerks are beginning to complain of 
having more than their share of work, so there is 
an opening for some one in the office.” 

“The idea had already occurred to me that 
there might be a vacancy,” Mr. Arrowsmith re- 
marked. ‘It is very easy at any time to add to. 
your staff of employés, but very difficult to reduce 
the number. Mr. Augustus does not seem to have 
been of much use when in the counting-house, 
but his departure would, of course, leave a vacancy. 
Alfred may as well go and show himself. He is 
young, but—” 

““They have sent for him and he must go,” 
Mrs. Arrowsmith replied, decidedly. 

‘“‘We shall miss him,” her husband went on; 
‘“‘there will be three gone; we shall miss them all 
very much.” 

‘“‘And Mr. Winterblossom, it seems, has taken 
a great fancy to Octavia, and would like her to live 
with him when he is married. It will be company 
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for Margaret, he says, and she can go to a good 
school here and have masters. He will take care 
of her and bring her up as if she were his own 
child; that will be four off our hands.” 

“«Stop, stop!” Mr. Arrowsmith exclaimed, with 
a gesture of alarm. ‘It is very kind of Mr. 
Winterblossom, but I don’t know what to say to 
it. John, Margaret, Alfred, Octavia, all going off 
at once; it takes away my breath. Why, there 
will be no one left!” 








“Only seven,” Mrs. Arrowsmith replied; “ only 
seven, including Decimus.” 

They were silent for a moment. One thought 
possessed them both: ‘‘ Yes, God be praised, 
including Decimus,” the dear child over whom they 
had so lately wept and prayed together, believing 
that he was to be taken from them. 

“You will never say again that there are too 
many by half, shall you, John Henry ?” 

“No, my dear, never.” 


RIES 


THE BATTLE OF PRESTONPANS. 


HE parish in which this battle was fought, and 
from which it has received its name, is 
situated on the shores of the Firth of Forth, 

and is about ten miles on the east of Edinburgh. 
It is in a territorial sense a small parish, its in- 
habitants residing almost wholly in the town of 
Prestonpans and in the village of Preston. The 
population is somewhat more than 2,000, who are 
mostly miners and fishermen, though a small pro- 
portion engage in agricultural and commercial 
pursuits. 

The battle was fought on the 21st of September, 
1745, and though the battle proper lasted only 
some ten or fifteen minutes, or less, yet in the 
fight and in the pursuit there was terrible 
slaughter. The leader of the royalist forces was 
Sir John Cope, then in command of the king’s 
forces in Scotland. Whatever his previous repu- 
tation, it was not increased by his conduct in this 
battle. It is not alleged that he was deficient in 
courage, but probably in foresight and general- 
ship. But, be this as it may, he was subsequently 
brought to trial for his conduct on the occasion, 
and was acquitted. At the head of the rebel 
army, chiefly Highlanders, was Prince Charles 
Stuart, known in history as the Young Pretender. 
Charles was the son of James vi11, who was at the 
head of the previous insurrection of 1715, and of 
Clementina, granddaughter of John Sobieski, the 
heroic king of Poland. He was born in 1720, 
and was therefore at the time of the battle about 
twenty-five years of age. What his personal appear- 
ance was we may gather from the following descrip- 
tion of him which is given by one who was present 
at an interview that took place between the prince 
and Clanranald, one of the Highland rebel chiefs. 
‘“There entered the tent,” says the writer, “a 
tall youth, of a most agreeable aspect, dressed in 
a plain black coat, with a plain shirt (not very 
clean), a cambric stock fixed with a plain silver 
buckle, a fair round wig out of the buckle, a plain 
hat with a canvas string, one end of which was 
fixed to one of his coat buttons, black stockings, 
and brass buckles in his shoes—that is to say, the 
habit of a student of the Scots College in Paris.” 

The forces on each side were numerically not 
much different, though the army of the prince 
was somewhat larger than that of his antagonist. 
The day before the battle Sir John Cope arrived 





on the ground which was destined to be the scene 
of his defeat, if not of his disgrace, on the morrow. 
It was a level piece of land, with the sea behind 
him, with a broad, deep morass before him, with 
the village of Preston on his right, and with the 
village of Seton and a small marsh on his left. 
The insurgent army, which had reached Tranent 
by way of Musselburgh and Carberryhill in the 
afternoon of the day preceding the battle, took up 
their position in and around the churchyard of 
Tranent, facing the enemy, with the morass be- 
tween them. During the afternoon and evening 
several attempts were made by the rebel army to 
get into conflict with their antagonists, but, owing 
to the deep morass that intervened and other ob- 
stacles, these were unsuccessful. At length, when 
night closed in upon them, both armies were 
exactly in the same position they were in when 
they first came in sight of each other, the one 
facing the village of Tranent and the other facing 
the morass. At this period, some one coming up 
to the churchyard asked where Cope’s army was, 
and received for a reply what has taken the form 
of a proverb—‘ Why, they’re just where they were, 
wi’ their face to Tranent.” 

During the night there was an almost total 
suspension of hostilities. ‘The royalists remained 
in the same position, but the rebels moved a little 
eastward, and both waited anxiously the re- 
turn of the day. But an incident occurred at an 
early hour of the morning, which had a great in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the approaching day. 
A young man of the name of Anderson presented 
himself before some of the leaders of the rebel 
army, and informed them that he would undertake 
to lead them across the morass without being seen 
by the enemy. This proposal was approved of by 
Prince Charles and his council of chieftains, and it 
was resolved to follow the guidance of this young 
man. Accordingly, about three in the morning of 
the 21st, they began to move in the direction 
agreed on, and for a while they were allowed to 
pass on unseen and unchallenged. They were 
first of all hidden by the darkness and then by a 
heavy mist. But just as they were about to enter 
the pathway across the morass they were dis- 
covered by some dragoons on the other side, who 
were stationed there as an advanced guard. These 
dragoons shouted out, ‘“‘ Who goes there?” But 
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there was no response. Then, perceiving who 
they were, they fired their pieces, and rode 
off to give the alarm. 

In a little time the two armies were facing each 
other and were about to begin the combat. 
Before doing so Charles addressed his men in the 
following words: “Follow me, gentlemen; by 
the assistance of God I will this day make you a 
free and happy people.” 

The English general also addressed his army, 
but in bolder phrases. ‘‘ Gentlemen, you are just 
now to engage with a parcel of rabble—a parcel 
of brutes !—being a small number of Scotch High- 
landers. You can expect no booty from sucha 
despicable pack. I have authority to declare that 
you shall have eight full hours’ liberty to plunder 
and pillage the city of Edinburgh, Leith, and 
suburbs [the places which harboured and suc- 
coured them] at your discretion with impunity.” 

The battle then began, but Cope’s army were 
taken by surprise and speedily routed. ‘‘ There 
never was a victory more complete,” says Sir 
Walter Scott. ‘Of the infantry—z,500 men or 
thereabout—scarce z00 escaped; the rest were 
either slain or made prisoners.” The panic was 
so general, the fear so great, in Cope’s army, that 
his men seemed to have lost all courage and aban- 
doned all thought of defending themselves. In 
illustration of this it may be mentioned that a 
young Highlander, who was only fourteen years of 
age, was reported to have killed fourteen of the 
enemy. The prince, on heating this report, sent 
for the young man and asked him if it was true. 
*“*T do not know,” he said, ‘if I killed them, but 
I brought fourteen soldiers to the ground with my 
sword.” 

But in the midst of this prevailing panic there 
was one small party, but only one, out of the whole 
army, that had the courage to do its duty and to 
make any resistance. Colonel Gardiner, who had 
been deserted by his own troops, put himself at 
the head of this party, and under him they offered 
a brave resistance. But at length this brave and 
pious officer fell, pierced with many wounds, and 
then the brave band fled, but not till they also had 
suffered severely. The fate of Colonel Gardiner 
was bewailed by both parties, and each lamented 
the loss of one who was both brave and good. 
The tradition is that his servant, who was deeply 
attached to him, borrowed clothes from the miller, 
and in this disguise conveyed his dying master to 
the manse of Tranent. There, it is said, the two 
daughters of the minister of a neighbouring parish 
were on a visit; and when Gardiner was carried in 
one of them had him taken to a bedroom, where 
she kindly ministered to him. Shortly afterwards 
some of the Highlanders came in pursuit, and 
were shown into the kitchen. The other daughter 
was there superintending, it is said, the cooking 
of a saddle of mutton. The hungry Highlanders 
were arrested by the culinary attractions, and the 
young lady so eagerly and abundantly regaled 
them that they forgot their errand, and Gardiner 
was allowed to die in peace. 

The misfortunes of the day were chiefly attri- 
buted to Sir John Cope, who, with about four 
hundred and fifty horsemen, fled from the battle- 





field, and reached Coldstream that night, which is 
nearly forty miles distant. His conduct was not 
allowed to pass without comment or censure, and 
in a satirical song which is widely known. 

There is another poem in connection with the 
battle which gave rise to an amusing story. The 
author was Mr. Skirbing, a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in one of his verses he refers to 
what was supposed to be the cowardice of a 
Lieutenant Smith, and insinuates that if he had 
been courageous he would have saved one of the 
officers from the injury he sustained at the battle. 
The poem is as follows—or rather the part of it 
that refers to this transaction :— 


*¢ And Major Bowle, that worthy soul, 
Was brought down to the ground, man. 
His horse being shot, it was his lot 
For to get many a wound, man. 
Lieutenant Smith, of Irish birth, 

Frae whom he called for aid, man, 
But, full of dread, lap o’er his head, 
And wadna be gainsaid, man. 


He made sic haste, sae spurr’d his beast, 
’T was little there he saw, man, 

To Berwick rode, and falsely said, 

The Scots were rebels a’ man. 

But let that end, for weel ’tis ken’d 

His use and wont’s to lie, man ; 

The Teague is nought, he never fought, 
When he had room to flee, man.” 


The lieutenant was made aware of these verses, 
and came to Haddington to settle matters with 
the author. The challenge was duly taken out by 
a messenger, and on reading it the honest farmer 
addressed him as follows: “I see this is frae yer 
maister, and he wants me to gie him satisfaction. 
But gang awa’ back to Haddington and tell him 
that Iam very busy; but say that if he likes to 
come ower this length I’ll tak’ a look at him, and 
if I think I can ‘fecht him, I'll fecht him; but if 
no, I’ll just doe as he did at the Battle o’ Preston- 
pans—lI’ll rin awa!” 





The “Golden” Medding-Dav. 


So silently ye speed, swift-footed years, 

That we scarce deem you moving, till some stroke 
On the great clock of time arrests our sense 

And quickens the dull pulse of consciousness. 
Your golden wedding-day ! forgive me, friends, 

If my love chide it, coming all too soon, 

Yet, chiding, spring to do it reverence, 

And twine my sprig of myrtle in your crown, 

A golden day in truth ! no metal else 
Untarnished bears the test of fifty years 

But only purest gold: aye! gehen too 

As is the glory of the sun, when he, 

His day’s work done, stoops to the western sea, 
Methinks I see you turn to give a glance 

Back down this gentle slope of happy years, 

And glow with thankfulness that the bright ray 
That fired erewhile Hope’s torch has broadened out 
Into the ampler joy of mated souls, 


Into this perfect light of golden love! H, W. H. 
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A GERMAN WINTER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


HE agricultural winter schools and colleges 
of Germany are not State institutions, but 
are under the management and control of 

the different provincial agricultural unions — 
‘“‘ Landwirthschaft lichen Verein.” I propose to 
give a brief account of what I myself saw in the 
Upper Eifel; and first a few words on this district. 

West of the Rhine, and bounded by the River 
Ahr on the north, and by the Moselle on the 
south, within a triangle, of which it may be said 
Bonn, Coblentz, and ‘Tréves—that most interesting 
of the old Roman cities of Germany—form the 
points, is a mountainous region of volcanic origin, 
which is full of interest to the geologist, whilst 
the romantic picturesqueness of its deep gorges, 
defiles, old castles, beech and pine woods, charms 
the lover of the beautiful. The trout of the Lieser 
and the Kyll, the pike and carp abounding in the 
curious maars (meres), and even the wild boars 
which still inhabit the extensive forests, attract 
the angler and the huntsman. Sixteen large wild 
boars were killed last winter close to the village 
of Manderscheid, in the Upper Eifel, as the region 
of which I write is called. The Lower Eifel is 
better known to English tourists, as it is easily 
reached from Brohl on the Rhine or Andernach. 
Most travellers have visited the lake called Laacher 
See, but comparatively few of our countrymen 
have mounted the Mosenberg, and seen, or even 
heard of, the beautiful Gmiinder Maar, the Wein- 
felder and Pulver Maar of the Upper Eifel, which 
lie in the midst of scenery grander and more satis- 
fying than anything about the Rhine. 

Manderscheid is a primitive little village; its 
one street runs winding down the hillside until it 
ends on the verge of a deep and lovely valley, 
through which the Lieser runs, enclosing in its 
many turnings two lofty Devonian rocks, on which 
are the fine ruins of the castles of the counts of 
Manderscheid. At the foot of these is Lower 
Manderscheid, charmingly picturesque with its buff 
and white houses, their dark beams and rafters, 
and red-tiled roofs. A path through the wooded 
sides of the mountain leads up to a resting-place, 
called the Belvedere, where a large portion of an 
old stone pillar—once part of a Roman villa on 
the top of the Mosenberg, over 2,000 feet high— 
has been placed. 

The extensive high-lying plateau of the Upper 
Eifel above the village is well cultivated; chiefly 
in patches of land owned by small peasant farmers 
—‘‘ Bauern ”—living in the hamlets and villages 
round. Almost every cottager, mechanic, and 
small tradesman, poor as he would seem to us, 
has his piece of ground, from which he mainly 
lives. The women wear only “homespun,” and 
the men cloth, which is woven by their own 
local weavers. The people are devout; one may 
say to the length of superstition. I was fortunate 
in being amongst them during the time of their 
annual fair, and it was curious but pretty, at the 
Sunday merning service with which begins the 








‘‘ Kirmess,” as it is called, to see the children, 
one apparently from each house, coming into 
church with great nosegays composed of different 
grasses, grain, and even onions, and forming a 
group before the altar, the girls bareheaded, with 
hair neatly braided and plaited. They brought 
their nosegays to be blessed by the priest; after- 
wards the bunch would be divided and placed in 
bits about the houses and in the fields, in order, 
as they believe, to bring down God’s blessing on! 
home and harvest? Over the doors of some 
houses along the mountain roads a great bough is 
still hung out, to show that travellers may get 
refreshment there. This is common in other 
countries, and used to be seen in England also. 
The custom is referred to in the old proverb, 
*‘Good wine needs no bush.” 

Early every morning the swineherd, a sturdy old 
man, blows a horn through the long village street 
as he collects the pigs, to drive them out to feed 
for the day in the open country. No easy task is 
his, as there is nothing but his watchful eye and 
stout whip to keep them off the crops and confine 
their grubbing to legitimate pastures. At night 
he leaves each at its own “master’s cot.” He is 
paid for his cares in most primitive fashion, each 
owner having to feed him for one, two, or more 
days in the month, according to the number of 
swine he may have committed to the charge of 
the herdsman. 

Since my return home I have discovered that 
Charles Kingsley once made a walking tour 
through the Upper Eifel, and he appreciated this 
most interesting region thoroughly. I may be 
allowed to quote from a letter of his, dated ‘‘ Man- 
derscheid, August 7th, 1851.”—“‘I write from the 
loveliest place you can imagine, only how we got 
here I know not, having lost our way between 
some ‘feld’ orothertohere. We found ourselves, 
about eight p.m. last night, at the top of a cliff 
500 feet high, with a roaring river at the bottom 
and no path. So down the cliff-face we had to 
come in the dark, or sleep in the forest, to be 
eaten by wild boars and wolves, of which latter 
one was seen on our route yesterday ‘as high as 
the table.’ And down we came, knapsacks, fish- 
ing-rods and all, which process must not be 
repeated often if we intend to revisit our native 
shores. I have seen such wonders I don’t know 
where to begin. Craters, filled sometimes with 
ghastly blue lakes, with shores of volcanic dust, 
and sometimes, quaintly enough, by rye-fields and 
reapers. The roads are mended with lava; the 
whole country the strangest jumble, alternations of 
Cambridgeshire ugliness—only lifted 1,200 feet 
high—with all the beauties of Devonshire. The 
bed of the Issbach, from the Baths of Bertrich, 
up which we came yesterday, was the most ravish- 
ingly beautiful glen scenery I ever saw; such 
rocks, such baths, such mountains, covered with 
huge timber—not mere scrub, like the Rhine 
forests. Such strips of lawn here and there be- 
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tween the stream and the wood. ... At two or 
three points one felt only inclined to worship. .. . 
Mountains fallen in, and making great lakes in 
the midst of corn-land; hills blown up with the 
wildest perpendicular crags, and roasted into dust ; 
craters with the lips so perfect that the fire might 
have been blazing in them twelve months ago; 
heaps of slag and cinder 2,500 feet above the sea, 
on which nothing will grow, so burnt are they ; 
lava streams pouring down into the valley, meet- 
ing with brooks, drying them up, and in the fight 
foaming up into cliffs, and hurling huge masses 
of trachyte far into the dells.” Further on, writ- 
ing of the Schalcken Maaren, he says, ‘‘ Three 
crater lakes in one mountain, which, being past 
all words beautiful, and wonderful, and awful, I 
will say no more.” 

The lava streams alluded to remind me of 
Horngraben, a deep glen near Manderscheid, 
where is an upright cliff rising precipitously 200 
feet, formed by a stream of basaltic lava which 
once came running down from the Mosenberg— 
in some places three-quarters of a mile broad and 
too feet thick. Reaching the edge of the lofty 
bank above the River Kyll, it leaped over and 
cooled, so as to form a perpendicular wall. Such 
is the character of the country in which live the 
people for whose benefit the winter school of 
agriculture is established of which my paper tells. 
it was opened two years ago, and is already fairly 
attended. The advantages of such instruction as 
it offers, in an extensive district owned and farmed 
by small peasant proprietors, who have otherwise 
few chances of technical education and mental 
improvement, are obvious. 

To come now to my more especial subject, the 
school of Manderscheid was instituted by the 
Union of the Rhine Provinces,.of which Herr von 
Rath is President. Landowners are entitled to 
membership of the Union by subscription, the 
lowest being three marks (shillings) yearly, which 
is small enough surely to embrace the poorest. 
‘The country is divided into districts. At the head 
of each winter school a director is placed, whose 
work it is not only to manage and give the most 
important instruction to its regular students, but 
also to travel over the whole district during the 
summer months, lecturing at Wittlich, Cochem 
on the Moselle, Daun, Adenau, and many villages, 
and holding meetings, to which all members of 
the Union are invited. At these meetings any 
cattle or plant disease which may be troubling 
the farmers is discussed, and the director is wil- 
ling to give advice privately to any individual 
member who may desire it. He also attends the 
cattle fairs in his circuit, examining the beasts 
brought, and, if necessary, condemning; helping 
the small capitalist in the buying of his stock with 
his knowledge and judgment; in fact, he must 
be a travelling encyclopedia of chemistry, agricul- 
ture, zoology, and natural history generally. 

_ The winter school, according to its prospectus, 
is intended to afford to lads and young men, 
especially the sons of farmers, an opportunity of 
supplementing their earlier education by two 
Winter sessions, which shall enable them to ac- 
quire the knowledge specially necessary to them 





as landowners and cattle-breeders, without inter- 
fering with their practical activities between the 
months of March and November. 

The burgomasters of the different villages are 
requested to do all in their power to induce the 
young people to attend the school, and to bring 
its advantages within reach of all. The terms for 
the whole winter session are fixed at twenty marks 
(shillings) inclusive, or for two brothers at fifteen 
shillings each. Youths really unable to pay are 
taken for less, and sometimes without any pay- 
ment, the Union defraying all expenses. Those 
who have successfully passed through an elemen- 
tary school are’ eligible as students between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty-five. The director 
undertakes to secure respectable board and lodg- 
ing amongst the village families at from five to 
six shillings a week. Students may only change 
their place of abode with his permission. The 
teachers exercise a supervision over their private 
lives, and are expected to visit them at home, and 
to support them with advice and practical help. A 
regular attendance at church is compulsory, as 
well as ‘“‘a conscientious fulfilment of religious 
duties,” and it is the office of one teacher to see 
that the attendance at Divine service is properly 
carried out. 

Each student must go through two winter ses- 
sions, the course of study for the second being so 
planned as to supplement the first. In last year’s 
report we find the subjects taken were: 


1. The elements of chemistry, especially those most impor- 
tant to the agriculturist, together with their organic combina- 
tions, 

2. The cultivation of vegetables: natural history of the 
vegetable kingdom ; the life and nourishment of plants; the 
study and knowledge of manures. Special division : the cul- 
ture of the most important plants, with special reference to 
those diseases which are caused by animal and vegetable para- 
sites ; the cultivation of fruit-trees and the kitchen garden, 

3- Physics : light, heat, meteorology. 

4. The principles of management: labour, capital, farm 
organisation. 

5. Elementary and auxiliary subjects: the German lan- 
guage, arithmetic, the surveying and measuring of land, 
drawing. 


The list of subjects to be taken this winter in- 
cluded : 


1. The principles of chemistry : those elements essential ta 
the agriculturist, with their inorganic combinations. 

2. Geology and knowledge of soils : the tillage of the ground 
with regard to its nourishment, improvement, etc. 

3- Natural history of the animal kingdom, especially that 
of our domestic animals. 

4. General principles of breeding, laws and rules of nour- 
ishment. Special breeding, including dairy management. 

5. Physics: mechanics, electricity. 

6. Principles of management: book-keeping, taxation, 
laws affecting partnerships and assurances, organisations and 
unions belonging to agriculture, especially control stations (?) 
for manures, fodder, and seed-grain. 

7. The German language, arithmetic, land-measuring and 
surveying, drawing. 


The director gives instruction in chemistry; in 
all pertaining to the breeding and rearing of ani- 
mals, culture of plants, of pasture lands, of the 
vineyard, etc. ‘The Government land-surveyor 
teaches geometry, surveying, and drawing. The 
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head forester gives a weekly lesson on the culture 
of fruit and forest-trees; and the chaplain gives 
instruction in physics. Besides these there is a 
special teacher for elementary subjects. Of the 
five text-books quoted as in use at present, it is 
interesting to us to note that whilst the two on 
agriculture are by German authors, the other three 
are by our own countrymen, namely, Roscoe’s 
‘‘Chemistry,” Balfour Stewart’s ‘‘ Physics,” and 
Geikie’s ‘‘ Elements of Geology.” 

The school opens at eight o’clock a.m., and 
closes at four, with an interval of two hours at 
noon. From five till seven is preparation time, 
under the eye of a teacher. Every Friday even- 
ing there is a general meeting, open to the public, 
at which the students are encouraged to speak, so 
as to develop independence of thought and to 
rouse dormant intelligence. Now and then the 
director lectures at these meetings, and occasion- 
ally special lectures on milking and the manage- 
ment of the dairy are given to women, which are 
always so well attended that the regular students 
are excluded for want of room. 

On fine afternoons excursions are made into 
the surrounding neighbourhood, where practical 
lessons in surveying and in other subjects are 
given; and from time to time longer expeditions, 
under the guidance of the director, to inspect 
distant factories, saw-mills, or more extensive 
farms than their own. 

I talked with many of the poorer inhabitants— 
such as would be ordinary farm labourers with us 
—and when I contrasted their intelligence and 
their educational advantages—isolated as they 
are in the Upper Eifel, without a bookseller’s 
shop nearer than at Wittlich, which is about four- 
teen miles distant—with that of our own agricul- 
tural population, I felt ashamed at the difference. 

In a wood outside the village I fell in with 
some bareheaded little girls one afternoon. They 
were collecting specimens of the different fungi. 
‘*What are you going to do with those ?” I asked. 
** Don’t you know that they are poisonous?” “We 
are getting them for our teacher,” was the answer ; 
*‘she is going to teach us all about them in the 
school to-morrow.” 





Wandering one day over a wide cultivated 
stretch of land, to which I had found my way on 
an ox-waggon, I paused to see how I could get 
across to a fir wood, which had been improved 
and made enjoyable by the “ Beautifying Union” 
(Versch6nerungs Verein) of the village. These 
societies are like Our Kyrle Society. Each town 
and village seems to have one. I feared to tres- 
pass on the mangel wurzel or corn-patches of the 
peasants. ‘‘ You can cross right over there!” 
cried, in good English, a man in a blue blouse 
driving an oxen team. I began immediately to 
interview the speaker. He told me he had lived 
three years in America, near to Chicago, and had 
lately returned to Manderscheid. ‘“ Did you not 
like the States, then?” I asked. ‘ Surely this is 
a poorer country than America?” ‘‘I liked it 
very well,” he replied, ‘‘and I could do well 
there, too, but, you see, the father and mother 
were getting old, and they wanted me to come 
back to help them work our piece of land here.” 

There is no doubt that the consciousness of 
owning and farming his own patch of land has 
an ennobling effect on the German peasant. In 
speaking of these peasants of the Upper Eifel, 
Charles Kingsley said, truly, ‘‘ This Germany is a 
wonderful country—although its population are 
not members of the Church of England—and as 
noble, simple, shrewd, kindly hearts in it as man 
would wish to see. I cannot tell you what moral 
good this whole journey has done me. I am 
learning hourly so much that I do not know how 
much I have learnt.” 

At Manderscheid is a homely, comfortable inn, 
where one might stay contentedly and economic- 
ally for months, and find ample subjects of interest 
within walking distance. The place is little known 
yet, even by Germans, which makes it all the 
more delightful. It is reached by post diligence, 
at a very cheap fare, from Kyllburg on the line of 
railroad between Cologne and Tréves, or from 
Wittlich on the Moselle line in the same way, 
each being about three hours’ distant. I know of 
no place on the Continent, so easily accessible, 
where one can spend as enjoyable a vacation, and, 
I may add, spend as little money. 

J. A OWEN 


ZESOP IN MONGOLIA. 


HE following fables are selected from a number which a Mongol teachcr dictated in his attempts to 
familiarise nie with the language. It will be seen at a glance that most of them are not native to 
the country. but come from a land abounding with sights and scenes unknown to Mongolia. The 

teacher afterwar’s committed them to writing; but whether he copied them from a book, or merely 
wrote them from memory, and added the “ Morals” ‘‘ out of his own head,” it is impossible to say. 


I.— THE REFORMED CAT. 


A cat was in the habit of stealing many things 
from a lama, and last of all stole his rosary. The 
Jama gave chase, and seized the animal by the tail 


just as it was entering a hole. Pulling lustily, the 
tail gave way, and the cat, in pain and destitute 
of food, was soon reduced to great straits. With 
a view to improve her condition she hung the 
rosary on her neck, and went out to a convenient 
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place on the plain. By-and-by a field rat saw her 
and was about to flee, when the cat hailed her, and 
said, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, my child; I am a cat that 
has taken holy orders; I don’t destroy life; I do 
nothing wicked. I exhort you to lead a holy life 
like me.” 

The news spread among the rat tribe, and they 
gathered in numbers to hear the cat chant prayers 
(purring). At the conclusion of the service, the 

















THE LAST ONE SHE DEVOURED. 


cat told them to form into a procession, march 
round her from left to right in single file, and 
depart one by one to their several holes. The 
last one she devoured. 

This continued some length of time, and the 
rat tribe gradually decreased till it became a sub- 
ject of remark and suspicions were excited. The 
leader of the rats, taking a companion, contrived 
to keep a watch, and finding hair and bones, their 
worst suspicions were confirmed. Next day, after 
service, the leader of the rats asked the cat, ‘‘O 
teacher, on what sort of food do you deign to 
live?” ‘TI live on dry leaves and grass,” the cat 
replied. The leader next called a mass meeting 
of the rats, related to them their suspicions, and 
gave orders to have a bell and a rope stolen from 
the abode of some man. The bell would be sus- 
pended from the neck of the cat, and if on any 
occasion after a service the bell should be heard 
to tinkle, they were all to turn back and see what 
was up. The bell was procured, and at next ser- 
vice the leader of the rats, in a complimentary 
speech, presented the teacher with an ornament, 
and, suiting the action to the word, hung the bell 
from the cat’s neck. After the close of the ser- 
vice, as all were going home, suddenly the bell 
sounded, and hurrying back, the cat was seen in 
the act of devouring a rat. The leader thus ad- 
dressed her: ‘‘O teacher, you have fattened, but 
we have become few, and have not flourished 
under this religion. We now invite our teacher to 





return to your own place, but before you go tell 
us how it happens that though you eat grass only 
there are so many traces of bones and hair.” The 
rats then left for their own abodes; and the cat, 
taking it to heart that all the trouble arose from 
careless waste, took to wiser ways. 


Moral. Murder will out. 


II.—THE BLIND TORTOISE IN THE WELL. 


A blind tortoise lived in a well. Another tor- 
toise, a native of the ocean, in its inland travels, 
happened to tumble into this well. The blind 
one asked of his new comrade whence he came. 
“‘From the sea.” Hearing of the sea, he of the 
well swam round a little circle and asked: “Is the 
water of the ocean as large as this?” ‘‘ Larger,” 
replied he of the sea. The well tortoisesthen 
swam round two-thirds of the well, and asked if 
the sea was as big as that. ‘Much larger than 
that,” said the sea tortoise. ‘ Well, then,” asked 
the blind tortoise, ‘is the sea as large as this 
whole well?” ‘ Larger,” said the sea tortoise. 
“If that is so,” said the well tortoise, ‘how big, 
then, is the sea?” The sea tortoise replied: 
‘You having never seen any other water than that 
of your well, your capability of understanding is 
small. As to the ocean, though you spent many 
years in it, you would never be able to explore the 
half of it, nor to reach the limit, and it is utterly 
impossible to compare it with this well of yours.” 





IT CANNOT BEB TRUE. 


The tortoise replied: ‘‘ It is impossible that there 
can be a larger water than this well; you are 
simply praising up your native place with vain 
words.” ; 

Moral. People of small attainments, who can- 
not conceive of the acquirements of men of great 
abilities, and who pride themselves on their own 
learning and talent, are like the blind tortoise in 
the well. J. GILMOUR. 








EASTERN 


\ { ANKIND is one. The squat Eskimo, who 
i lives on blubber, and fights for his life 

with snow and ice, is the same animal as the 
stately high-bred Englishman fed on artificial 
food and begirt with refinement. The oily negro, 
basking out his lazy life, is still the same as regards 
structure, and shows his sameness by his diversity. 
All three are examples of the same animal type 
adapting itself to shifting conditions of climate 
and temperature. 

It is equally true, though perhaps harder to 
believe, that mankind is one in moral structure. 
‘The Englishman, as he ought to be, knows not a 
lie; the Hindoo too often lives in lies. The free 
nations of the West, to borrow a phrase from Vir- 
gil, have put fate beneath their feet. The Turk is 
fast bound by fate. The Irishman, in his happy- 
vo-lucky way, lives for to-day; the Frenchman, 
lively Celt though he be, has thrift and foresight. 
So we might go on, fetching up points of contrast 
between nations near and afar off. When we have 
stripped off their peculiarities, the accidents of 
each, we shall find the same moral framework 
underlying the varied exterior. In all there isa 
recognition of Providence; in all a sense of re- 
sponsibility; in all a respect for truth, whether it 
is practised or not. There is the same weariness 
of trifling, the same admiration of a man in ear- 
nest, and, most deeply seated of all, the power of 
conscience holds universal sway. ‘The religious 
atmosphere varies as the sun and sky in different 
lands. Christianity fosters truth, some forms of 
idolatry encourage lying; one religion calls for 
self-devotion, another panders to selfishness; one 
calls upon a man for effort, another leaves,him to 
drift upon the tide; the influence of one faith is 
to encourage tenderness, of another to develop 
reckless cruelty. These influences cannot but 
‘eave their mark on man’s moral nature; the 
devotee grows like his idol. Yet, even in its de- 
basement, human nature claims kindred with the 
upright and divine. 

This is most clearly seen in the proverbs cur- 
rent among different nations. Take any number 
of topics, commonplace or not, that have to do 
with man as a moral being, and you will find the 
voice of mankind to be one. Such are the flight 
cf time, the wisdom of moderation, the loath- 
someness of hypocrisy, the emptiness of self-con- 
ceit, the gracefulness of humility, the worth of a 
good wife, the strength given by a happy mar- 
riage ; on none of these do you hear a discordant 
note from any land. 

Proverbs may be looked upon as the hoard of a 
nation’s wisdom, the silent unconscious accumu- 
lation that grows up in a long lapse of time. 
There is no system in them; each is a grain of 
thought with a life of its own. <A scheme of phi- 
losophy, a form of religious belief, may be traced 
to one man, who framed it and imposed it on his 
countrymen. Proverbs are the work of the many. 
It is not given to one man to hit off in choice 





PROVERBS. 


words many maxims that shall last for ages. 
Enough if he frames one and dies; his work lives, 
and by the tongues of the many it is passed on 
to the next age. Thus the store grows. 

These reflections have been suggested by the 


_ perusal of a work entitled ‘“‘ Eastern Proverbs and 


Emblems illustrating Old Truths,”* by the Rev. J. 
Long. Whatever the defects of this volume, it 
presents material of much interest. Mr. Long 
has seen much of missionary life, and has 
had opportunities of judging what sort of 


. preaching is most suited to Eastern people. A 


preliminary notice attached to the volume indi- 
cates an intention of supplying native teachers 
and catechists with a stock of such proverbs as 
would enable them to deliver a home-thrust to the 
audience The author imagines that they may 
also be useful at home in engaging the attention 
of children aid working men. On this point there 
may be a difference of opinion, as every public 
speaker ought to know what weapons he can use 
most effectively. If, however, he has a facility in 
using proverbs, Mr. Long has certainly provided 
him with a rich assortment. They are taken from 
many languages and dialects of the East; from so 
many, indeed, that a description of the several 
sources would occupy a large space. Some are 
from Russian and Modern Greek, border tongues 
between the West and East. In accordance with 
the author’s design they are classed under various 
texts of Scripture. The following may serve as 
specimens. In Solomon’s Proverbs, chap. xxiii. 5, 
we find “‘ Riches take to themselves wings, and fly 
away as an eagle toward heaven.” Our author 
gives these parallel sayings :— 


Arad.—Riches diminish in the using, wisdom increases by 
use. 

Turk.—Every ascent has a descent. 

Afghan.—Wealth is a Hindoo’s beard—i.e., uncertain. The 
Hindoos shave when in mourning, which often occurs, 
as the family connections are numerous. 

Télugu.—W orldly prosperity is like writing on water. 

Telugu.—Riches flourish, like the charms of women, for a 
season, but ‘rapidly fade away ; as moonlight dies when 
a cloud passes over the sky. 

Fengali.—Riches are like a tree on a river bank. 

Bengali.—The boat is now carried on the cart, and now the 
cart on the boat. 

Hindi.—Fleeting as the sunshine of noon. 

-Uahamudgar.—Boast not of wealth, family, youth ; fortune 
takes them all away in the twinkling of an eye. 

Lalita Vistara.—Everything compounded is soon dissolved ; 
frail as a vessel of earth or a city of sand, 

Prashotar Mala,—What is unsteady as the water-drops on the 
lotus leaf? Youth, riches, life. 


Under the head “‘ The righteous are watchmen” 
are found these :— 


Malay.—The crow knows the instant we look at it, and the 
bison will perceive the approach of the hunter. 





* “Eastern Proverbs and Emblems illustrating Old Truths.” By the 
Rev. J. Long, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R G.s. Triibners 
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Kurd.—Think of the wolf, but keep a rod in readiness for 
him. 

Basques.—When you have the wolf in your company, you 
ought to have the dog at your side. 

Modern Greek.—When the fox is hungry he pretends that he 
is asleep—z.e., in order to catch the chickens. 

Arab.—‘‘ The mouse fell from the roof. Take some refresh- 
ment,” said the cat. ‘Stand thou off,” was the reply 
—i.¢., trust not an enemy. 

Arab.—They trusted the key of the pigeon-house to the cat. 

Welsh.—The fence of a bad farmer is full of gaps. 

Tamul,—Like a cat on a wall watching his position. 

Bengali.—The fowl knows the serpent’s sneezing. 

Talmud.—Repent a day before your death. 

Afghan.—Though the cock crows not, morning will come. 

Servian.—When you go as a guest to the wolf, see that you 
have a hound with you. 


Job says, ‘‘ My days are swifter than a post.” 
Here are several versions of the same :— 


Italian.—Time is an inaudible file. 

Greek.—Man is a bubble. 

Bengali.—There is no hand to catch time. 

Canarese.—Life is a lamp exposed to the wind. 

Arab.—Who is able to restore what was yesterday, or to 
plaster over the rays of the sun? 

Persian.—The best teacher is time. 

Chinese. —As wave follows wave, so new men take old men’s 
places. 

Chinese.—Men live like birds together in a wood : 

When the time comes each takes his flight. 
Chinese.—A generation is like a swift horse passing a crevice, 
Chinese. —When we take off our boots and stockings to-day, 

That we shall wear them to-morrow who can say ? 

Canarese.—The pearl though originating in water does not 
become water again. 

Oriental.—The world has nothing constant but its insta- 
bility. 

Arab.—Every day in thy life is a leaf in thy history. 

Kathdé Saritségar.—The rivers, the flowers, the moon’s 
phases disappear, but return ; not so youth. 


St. Paul’s words, ‘‘ Now we see through a glass 
darkly,” are thus illustrated :— 


Russian.—At night all cats are grey. 

Tamul.—As the blind quarrelled about an elephant they had 
examined. 

Afghan.—The frog mounted on a clod said he had seew 
Kashmir. 

Fapanese.—A small-minded man looks at the sky through a 
reed, 

Fapanese.—To lap up the ocean with a shell. 

Yapanese.—The frog in the well sees nothing of the high seas. 

Chinese.—Sitting in a well and staring at the stars. 

Lelugu.—Like one who does not know the alphabet attempt- 
ing multiplication. 

Tamul,—Sounding the ocean with a jackal’s tail. 

Aussian —They will not see all the world by looking out of 
their own window. 

Prabodh Chandrody.—How can an answer be given to him 
who does not comprehend his own spirit, any more than 
it is possible to inform a blind man respecting the figure 
of his body? 

Bengali.—Many elephants cannot wade the river ; the mos- 
quito says it is only knee deep. 





Persian.—The legs of those who require proofs of God's 
existence are made of wood. 

Telugz.—We cannot see our own forehead, our ears, or our 
backs ; neither can we know the hairs of our head ; if a 
man knows not himself, how should he know the deity ? 

Sanskrit.—He who does not go forth and explore all the 
earth is a well frog. 

Arab.—The man is strange—who seeking a lost animal, 
suffers his own soul to be lost—who ignorant of himself 
seems to understand God—who doubts the existence of 
God when he sees His creatures, 


These extracts have been given in full that the 
reader may judge for himself of the author’s work. 
They show the wide range he has taken. At 
the same time the reader will ,probably miss 
something in the rendering of the proverbs. 
It must be admitted that they are not couched 
in the plain homespun and yet almost poetical 
English of our native proverbs. But, as said 
above, it is not every man who can make pro- 
verbs. They are the nuggets in the gold-fields of 
wisdom ; and perhaps it is a still harder task to 
translate a proverb from another tongue. ‘ No 
translation reads as well as the original.” If this 
is true of connected narratives, much more is it 
true of pithy sayings. 

It may be doubted also whether the proverbs 
are always referred to their proper parallels. In 
the last extract the Bengali proverb about the 
elephants and the mosquito finds a more likely 
counterpart in “‘ Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread,” and the Japanese “‘ To lap up the ocean 
with a shell” calls up a more distinct vision of 
Dame Partington mopping up the Atlantic than 
of a man looking through a dark glass. 

If there is one thing more than another that is 
made plain by this collection of proverbs it is that 
in practical matters human wisdom has always run 
in similar channels. In far distant lands and 
separated by long intervals of time you find the 
same thoughts and almost the same words. Take 
the last proverb in our third extract, and put 
beside it these words of the Latin poet Horace :— 


*¢ Swift moons repair heaven’s losses ; 
Man’s decay leaves but dust and shadow.” 


Scattered through the volume are parallels to 
various passages of Scripture not noticed by the 
author. 


Solomon.—Better is a dinner of green herbs, and quietness 
therewith, than a house full of sacrifices and strife. 

Zamul.—Gruel served in the house of a united family is 
enjoyable. 

Solomon.—A just man falleth seven times, and riseth again. 

Japanese.—Fall seven times, stand up the eighth time. 

Solomon. —The contentions of a wife are a continual drop- 
ping. 

Badaga.—A passionate wife is as bad as a house that leaks. 

Psalm cxxviii.—Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the 
sides of thy house. 

Mrichakato.—Mark these stately trees clasped by twining 
creepers; they resemble the manly husband and the 
tender wife. 

140 
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Ecclesiastes. —That which befalleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts ; as the one dieth, so dieth the other. 

Bengali.—When a cow dies, she is taken up and carried to 
the river. When a man dies, they cover him up and do 
the same. 

Sohn x. 1, 2, cannot fail to occur to any one reading the 
Russian proverb, ‘‘ The priest comes to us by the trodden 
path ; the devil comes to us by crossing the fields.” 


Many of the common proverbs of the West find 
their echoes in the East. 


Tamul.—He lacks sense who broods over the past. 

English.—It’s no use crying over spilt milk. 

Malabar.—By practice you may lift up even elephants. 

English.—By carrying the calf, in the end he carried the ox. 

Kurd.—When your house is of glass, do not throw stones at 
your neighbour’s house. 

Chinese. —Who flies not high falls not low. 

John Bunyan.—He that is down needs fear no fall. 

Cingalese.—Your hands and your feet are the same, though 
you go to Tuticorin. 

Latin.—Ccelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt— 
z.e., Across the seas you'll find another sky, but not 
another soul. 

Turkish.—A great river makes no noise. 

English.—Still waters run deep. 

Turkish. —Knowledge is not gained on a bed of roses, 

L£nglish.—There is no royal road to learning. 

Modern Greek.—He who eats flax-seed eats his own shirt. 

English.—He killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. 


And many more such parallels might be found. 
Not to weary the reader, here are a few of the 
most racy proverbs that the volume contains :— 


Turkish.—Though the ass goes to Mecca, he becomes not a 
pilgrim for this. 

Russian.—The bell calls to church, but goes not in itself. 

Chinese.—To look at a plum is not to quench one’s thirst. 

Urdu.—If the camel could see his hump he would fall down 
and break his neck. 

Tamul,—If the men be ugly, what can the glass do? 








Russian.—A good fox has three holes. 
Chinese. —He who cannot sleep finds his bed badly made. 


Here is a proverb touching the social relations 
of the East :-— 


Bengali.—The landlord loves the peasant with the same love 
as the Mussulman has to the fowl—z.e., which he fattens 
in order to kill. 

Another Bengali proverb.—A giver is like a cocoa-nut, hard 
without, good within; a miser is like a bamboo, hard 
without, but hollow within. 

Chinese.—Wealth is but manure—z.¢., useful only in being 
spread. 

Tamul.—An elephant requires a goad, and boiled tice a 
chili. 


No one can fail to remark that in all these pro- 
verbs the thread of common sense takes its hue 
from local surroundings. It is the mother-wit of 
man that leads him to condense'his wisdom into 
proverbs, just as his innate constructiveness leads 
him to rear a dwelling. That dwelling is of logs 
or mud, or brick or stone, whichever is yielded by 
the land where he lives.. So his common sense 
lays hold of the material nearest at hand to point 
his sayings. The Canarese talks of pearls, the 
Arab of camels, dwellers by rivers speak of the 
lotus leaf, the Malay of the betelnut, the Bengali 
of the elephant, and soon. Whatever the material 
used, its form betrays the same master hand. We 
conclude this article with a few sayings on poly- 
gamy, commending them to the notice of the 
Mormon saints. Probably they have already felt 
them bitterly true. 


Malay.— Two wives under one roof; two tigers in one cage. 

Bengali.—Who has two wives has much sorrow. 

Telugu.—Two swords cannot be contained in one scabbard. 

Afghan.—Who likes squabbles at home contracts two mar- 
riages. 

Tamul.—Why fire the house of a man who has two wives? 
—i,¢., the fire of anger and jealousy is enough. 


AI 


MANZONI, POET AND PATRIOT. 


' Italians have lately erected on the Piazza 
di San Fedele at Milan a statue in honour 
of Allesandro Manzoni. The memorial is 
dated May 22, 1883, his death having taken place 
on the same day ten years before, at the age of 
eighty-eight. When he passed away at this good 
old age, the country which he had lived to see 
‘one, undivided, and free,”’ mourned him with a 
truly national grief, and his remains, after lying in 
state for some days, were followed to the cemetery 
of Milan by a vast concourse, including the royal 
princes and all the great officersof State. It may 
be mentioned, as an indication of the national 
feeling, that Verdi wrote his well-known Requiem 
to honour his memory. 


- 
” 





In his own land Manzoni’s fame is universal, 
but amongst us other names have in recent times 
occupied a larger place in Italian history, and it 
may be well to recall the leading facts and inei- 


_ dents of his life. 


Allesandro Manzoni was born at Milan, March 
7, 1785. His father was representative of an old 
family settled near Lecco. His maternal grand- 
father, Cesare Beccaria, was a well-known author 
on jurisprudence. His mother was a woman also 
of some literary ability, and, what ,is better, a 
woman of good sense, and of much graciousness 
of mind and of presence. The custom of sending 
young children to the mountains with their nurses 
to become strong and healthy, a custom general 
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in Italy to the present time, was followed by the 
parents of the young Allesandro, who placed him 
with a favourite domestic who lived in a pretty 
cottage among the hills of Galbiale. Amidst wild 
and beautiful scenes he passed the early years of 
his childhood. The hills and meadows and vine- 
yards, where he wandered under the blue Italian 
sky, filled the mind of the boy with a certain quiet 
pleasure which gave to him a thoughtful look far 
above his years. At the age of fifteen he had 
already written poetry which gave promise of ex- 
cellence. The recollection of these scenes pro- 
bably found voice in his ‘“ Farewell to the 
Mountains.” 

But this time of quiet early thought came to an 
end when he joined the college of the Frati 
Somaschi, there to begin his studies. ‘‘ Never 
can I forget,” wrote Madame Manzoni to a friend, 
“‘the day I took my little Sandrino—(his pet 
name)—from his nurse to place him in the college 
of the Somaschi. Young as he was, he turned 
such a mournful look at that which had been his 
home as the carriage hurried into the road which 
hid it from his sight! But when I left him behind 


‘those gates his passionate grief was sad to see, 


and, as I afterwards héard, the want of genial, 
loving treatment seems to have crushed all the 
childlike gaiety from his heart, and made the good 
Frate of the college vote him their worst scholar.” 

Last in his class, never up in his lessons, the 
most terrible epithets were showered on him. 
‘* Breccone! ” ‘* Duroteste !” ‘‘ Asino!” and others 
were in everyday use, not perhaps without some 
reason, for it appears that for a time at least his 
soul was wandering among the green mountain 
slopes and vineyards of his country home, whilst 
his body was shut within the cold grey walls of his 
college. 

There is little doubt that these Frate knew not 
how to treat a child’s natural grief at leaving his 
home, for when, with his little face pressed close 
to the tall iron gates to catch a last look at his 
mother’s retreating figure, he could not be com- 
forted, one of them thrust the red cross he wore 
into the boy’s face, telling him to look on that 
and cease weeping. 

This sort of cold treatment seems to have ren- 
dered the little student stolidly indifferent to all 
the correction he received; he was nervous, irri- 
table, and almost always badly prepared with his 
lessons. The castigation in consequence inflicted 
on so young a child seemed to deaden his spirit, 
and he got little benefit from his first school. 

A better prospect opened when he entered the 
Collegio dei Nobili, where he made the acquaint- 


ance of Vincenzo Monti, the poet, who was then 


visiting the institute. In the company of Monti 
he felt, boy as he was, how much his mind re- 
quired enlarging by reading. The thirst for 
knowledge was upon the student, and from that 
time he progressed rapidly in his education, and 
his teachers began to see that there was some- 
thing in Manzoni after all. 

On the death of his father, in 1805, he passed 
two years with his widowed mother, who devoted 
herself to the training of her son. By her judicious 


selection of his books she fostered his best tastes, 





and also strove to strengthen hijs intellectual 
powers, a care which his dreamy and sensitive 
nature required. 

Manzoni looked back on these earlier years 
with tenderness. His subsequent studies at the 
University of Pavia were interrupted by the re- 
moval of his mother to France, to recruit her health 
by change of air and scene at Auteuil, at that time 
the resort of the deau monde of French literature 
and art. Here Manzoni met poets, philosophers, 
and other savans. Among them were Condorcet, 
Cabanis, and other disciples and admirers of Vol- 
taire, by whom the young Italian was for a time 
led into sceptical views. From this eclipse he 
soon emerged, and his mother’s influence had 
deepened, when he happily married Harriette 
Blondel, the daughter of a banker of Geneva. 
With her he lived for some years in happy retire- 
ment in Lombardy, and at this time he wrote de- 
votional poems, ‘‘Inni Sacri,” a series of lyrics 
remarkable for beauty of expression and reveren- 
tial feeling. 

One of the friends of Manzoni at Auteuil, 
Fauriel the savant, exerted a permanent influence 
of a better sort than most of that circle. Between 
the scholar and the student a great sympathy arose, 
and the more matured genius of the elder man 
became of great use to the younger. Manzoni 
was shy of showing his productions to any one; 
but Fauriel, biding his time, in his own quiet 
way taught Manzoni, without seeming to do so, 
much which gave tone to the then crude ideas of 
his imagination. 

At this time Madame Manzoni lost her valued 
friend, Carlo Imbonati, and her son, in sympathy 
for her sorrow, composed a most touching lament 
on his death, but it was not till some time after 
that this poem saw the light. Perhaps he was 
afraid of his friend’s criticism, which yet must be 
admitted to have been useful on the whole. At 
an age when young men are apt to take advice in 
any shape from their elders as a sort of slur on 
their knowledge of things in general, Manzoni 
found in Fauriel a mentor who never offended his 
amour propre, and yet one who lost no opportunity 
of inculcating all those principles of truth and 
honour upon which real character is founded. 

We have dwelt rather long upon the early in- 
fluences by which Manzoni’s genius was called 
forth and his powers trained. Above them all in 
importance was the influence of his mother, who 
latterly was of the Reformed faith, and thus was 
accustomed to regard sacred things with en- 
lightened as well as reverential spirit. By whom 
the brief sketch of his life is written in the new 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” we 
know not, but the writer truly states the feeling 
of Manzoni’s compatriots in saying, ‘“‘No man 
ever attained to greater honour from his contempo- 
raries, or sought it less, and few have joined such 
rare intellectual gifts to so much gracious humility 
of mind and manners. His warmth of affection, 
tenderness of sympathy, and universal benevolence 
endeared him to his friends and fellow-citizens, 
while by his countrymen at large he was revered 
as the sage and patriarch of Italian letters. 
Of exalted private character, Manzoni furnishes 
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an almost solitary instance of a poet whose 
life contains no note of discord with the loftiest 
standard presented by his works. The highest 
genius, disciplined by a still higher moral self- 
control, produced in him the rare spectacle of 
a perfect equilibrium of forces in a powerful 
mind.” 

This is high praise, but the veneration in which 
his name is held by his countrymen seems to 
justify the tone of admiring eulogy. It remains 
to give brief account of the works upon which his 
literary renown mainly rests. In 1819 his first 
tragedy appeared, “Il Conte di Carmagnola.” 
This drama was so complete a departure from the 
conventional and classical forms to which all 
Italian poetry had heretofore adhered, that its 
author has been called “the founder of the 
romantic school of Italian literature.” It at- 
tracted notice outside his own country. An article 
in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” severely criticised it, 
but Goethe wrote in its defence with strong 
sympathy. In 1822 a second tragedy, ‘* Adelchi,” 
founded upon the overthrow of the Lombard rule 
in Italy by Charlemagne, contained many veiled 
allusions to the Austrian domination, and showed 
how strong the patriotic spirit of Manzoni pene- 
trated his literary studies. 

His stanzas on the death of Napoleon, written 
the year before, ‘Il Cinque Maggio,” were regarded 
by many as the most popular lyric in the Italian 
language. No fulsome praise is lavished on the 
dead hero, but a just appreciation of the powerful 
mind which conceived, and of the indomitable 
will which carried into effect his wonderful ex- 
ploits, is shown in every line. The dignity and 
extreme grandeur of description on the one hand, 
and the exquisite touches of sentiment on the 
other, have made this ode the chosen one by the 
greatest masters of declamation in Italy as a study 
for their more advanced pupils. Those who have 
heard it recited by Madame Ristori will not easily 
forget the impression produced. 

But the most popular of all his works is his 
story of old medizval times, ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi.” 
Sir Walter Scott pronounced this to be in his 
estimate the finest novel ever written. It is in 
the literature of Italy more than ‘Don Quixote” is 
in that of Spain, which is saying a great deal. It 
stands alone, unapproached in interest by any 
contemporary or subsequent fiction, and worthy 
of being ranked with the great classics of his 
country. 

During that never-to-be-forgotten time when 
the usurpers of Italian soil had almost succeeded 
in quenching the love of the Fine Arts in his 
country, Manzoni’s care was to keep alive the 
hope that better days were in store for Italy. 
None mourned more truly than he the falling 
away of that love of poetry and song once the 
pride of Italy. Friends there were who advised 
him to leave Italy until quieter times, because in 
the noise and tumu't of revolution and the over- 
throw of dynasties, .hat repose of mind needed 
by the man of letters was impossible, but he would 
not listen to their proposal. He could not leave 
his beloved countrymen whilst their “woe” of 
revolution was upon them. 





— 


Writing to Massimo D’Azeglio at that time, Man- 
zoni says: ‘Alas! my friend, I fear me for my 
suffering brothers, lest in this battle of hopes and 
fears, this war of human passions, the first prin- 
ciples of true liberty be lost sight of. Then 
these thoughts, so sad, so trying, give place to 
the fecling which I believe to be the right one,—I 
trust in my beloved countrymen, believing they 
will fight only for the right. Come to me, my 
friend, and help to charm away by your presence 
these sometimes despairing thoughts, which seem 
to hide the sunlight from my heart. No one will be 
more welcome to thy friend Manzoni.” 

Manzoni dreaded lest the long-continued op- 
pression of his countrymen might lead them to 
despondency, and thereby induce the degeneracy 
which is too apt to come upon a nation enslaved. 
He sought himself and urged others to keep alive 
those feelings of truth and right by which alone 
good men and women are bound together, because 
when these are lost sight of little hope remains of 
a nobler future. 

How well he loved Italy all through life many 
of his best and earliest productions show, and in 
his finest tragic poems—particularly in “ I] Conte 
di Carmagnola”—it is evident that his power has 
its inspiration in his deep sympathy for his own 
country. Unlike the Greek choruses—which are 
mere interludes—those in this tragedy and in 
‘“‘ Adelchi” are intrinsic parts of the story, serving 
as links to the most striking parts that follow. Wit- 
ness the chorus at the end of the second act of 
the ‘‘ Carmagnola,” the whole fearful scene of the 
battle of Maclodio being described with stirring 
details which give clear scope for the opening of 
the third act. 

It was not from the number of poems Manzoni 
wrote that he gained his popularity, though it would 
take some time to count them, but from the purity 
of conception and language, and the high tone of 
moral and patriotic feeling in one and all of his 
compositions. 

Poor Manzoni! in the latter part of his life, 
when the larger part of his country became free, 
he seemed to dream of an Italia of arts and 
sciences such as she once was ;—to imagine that 
no sooner was the wonderful fact of freedom 
established than men would spring up as painters, 
sculptors, poets, and that the glory of her great- 
ness would again make her the world’s mistress 
—the home of the beautiful arts. It was indeed 
the dream of a poet, but he lived to realise with 
sorrow how much remained to be done. Nor did 
he look enough to the one great influence which 
alone can regenerate and restore a people. Civil 
liberty has little true stability without religious 
freedom. When Italy has had time to throw off 
the fetters of superstition and ignorance, as well 
as those of foreign oppression, it will enter on a 
grander march of progress than ever Manzoni 
dreamed of. During the last ten years these 
higher influences have had larger scope, and in 
universal toleration and an open Bible, as well as 
a free press and wider education, Christian effort 
is busy in spreading that Divine truth which makes 
the spirit free, and that righteousness which alone 
exalteth a nation. Illustrious in history and in art, 
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may Italy yet be distinguished as a truly reformed 
and Christian land ! 

When Rome became the capital of United 
Italy, the poet’s great age was a bar to his full 
enjoyment of the fact. ‘It is all very pleasant, 
these rejoicings,” remarked he to a brother poet, 
Giusti, when the whole population appeared like 
children let loose from school after punishment, 
as they greeted Vittorio Emanuele. ‘ He’s aking, 
every inch of him! it makes me happy to look at 
him!” said Manzoni. His respect and devotion 
to the late king was very great; his faithful adher- 
ence to his word, his noble stand against those who 
would have made him break that word, filled the 
sensitive mind of the poet with enthusiastic regard. 
His majesty fully reciprocated the feeling, and 
showed it by making Manzoni a senator of the 
kingdom, an honour he gratefully accepted. 

In his later years Manzoni lived in his past. To 
sit in his garden under the vines, or the large 
mulberry-tree on his lawn at his villa, and think 
about Italy, in the company of some friends who 
had travelled down the hill of life almost as far as 
ne, was his greatest pleasure. With them he would 
converse about those who, in those far-off troublous 
times, had gone to their rest, but of the present 
he rarely spoke. The poet’s great age rendered 
his tenure of life from day to day uncertain; yet 
when the end drew near none was so calm as he. 
In a weak but reverent voice he commended 
himself to the loving memory of his weeping 
family and friends, begging that the same practice 
of praying to God—not omitting prayer for the 
king every morning—might be adhered to when 
he was no longer with them. Manzoni died on 
the 9th of May, 1873, just as he had completed his 
cighty-ninth year. 

Never were the funeral obsequies of a poet so 
honoured. When the death of the illustrious octo- 





genarian became known, from every part of Italy 
telegraphic messages of condolence to his family, 
and sympathy with the municipality of Milan, 
were hourly received—indeed, they form a small 
book. Crowds promenaded the Piazza Belgiogoso 
and the adjacent Corso during the three days of 
the lying in state, and so universal was the affec- 
tion shown for the loss of the great poet that men 
were not ashamed of the tears they could not 
repress when speaking of him whose name must 
henceforward be to them only a memory. 

The new process of petrifaction to preserve the 
remains instead of embalmment was resorted to, 
by which the body became as marble. 

On the day of the funeral a stranger visiting 
Milan would have thought some royal and well- 
beloved prince had passed away, for, according to 
the beautiful Italian fashion, every balcony was 
draped in black and white, relieved by a profusion 
of charming flowers, also white. The municipality 
of Milan, with those of other cities, fell in ag 
the principal mourners came from the house 
escorting the bier, the pall-bearers being all men 
of distinction. These again were followed by a 
notable number of high officials—consuls, secre- 
taries, generals with their respective staff officers, 
all of whom paid willing respect to the great man 
who had passed away. As the procession formed 
and the bells began to toll, every head was unco- 
vered, and almost every woman knelt; the silence 
otherwise was profound. Prince Amadeo, Duc 
D’ Aosta, walked near the open bier, by the side of 
the American consul-general, followed by several 
distinguished foreigners who had for years been 
the friends of the poet. The scenes at the grave 
were truly touching, testifying to the depth of 
feeling his loss had caused. At the royal palace, 
the houses of the nobles, and the clubs, nothing 
was spoken of but the death of Manzoni. 











OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS 


<‘OME time ago we presented our readers with 
by a few gleanings from the humble but not 

barren fields of certain ancestral account- 
books. We propose to continue our researches 
among these dim old yellow pages, hoping still 
to find matter illustrative of the ways and works, 
houses and habits, of those who traced these 
records, chiefly in Scotland, about the beginning 
of last century. Little did the owners of these 
books think that they would come to light so long 
after they were written. Little did they dream 
that these pages would form, nearly two centuries 
later, a test by which the habits and education of 
the ladies of their day would be commented on by 
the critical eyes of their great-great-great-grand- 
daughters. Had such an idea entered their minds, 
the genuineness of their work would have been 
destroyed; as we now have them they present tes- 
limony, as faithful as it is entirely undesigned, 
and these ladies of the days of Queen Anne have 





no reason to blush before those of the days of 
Queen Victoria, at least in so far as writing and 
arithmetic are concerned. 

We have, among other account-books, those of 
four ladies of different families before us. They 
lived at atime when the money of Scotland was being 
exchanged for that of the United Kingdom, a per- 
plexing change in itself, as Scots pounds, shillings, 
and pence were just the twelfth part of the value of 
the same in sterling money; but this was not the 
only difficulty; new complications appear in the 
‘‘merk Scots,” amounting to 13s. 4d. Scots, while 
there were also many foreign coins in circulation— 
‘“ moydores,” otherwise called ‘‘ Portugall pieces,” 
English “ ginneys,” dollars, rix-dollars, and ‘“ leg 
dollars,” whatever they may have been. Through 
all these intricacies these good ladies steadily 
worked their way with an amount of accuracy which 
does them credit, two of them keeping factory 
accounts and having to deal with large sums of 
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money and payments to many persons, as well as 
those more humble items of household expendi- 
ture dealt with in our former article. 

We formerly examined these books with refer- 
ence to the expenses of house-rent, wages, table, 
dress, and education. Taxes are in those pages 
most happily conspicuous by their absence—would 
it were so now! Water rates are also unknown, 
unless regular payments to “‘ Water Will” may be 
taken as an equivalent : indeed ‘‘ Water Will” and 
** Coal Robie” come in for many a sixpence, while 
the wages of resident servants seem to have been 
supplemented by “tips” from every visitor under 
the name of “ vails.” 

Travelling in those days was both fatiguing and 
expensive, and our ancestors were not such “ globe 
trotters” as we are. Still they found many calls 
abroad, sometimes in the way of business to Lon- 
don or Holland, and sometimes for health ‘to 
drink the goat’s whey” at Logie, or the mineral 
waters at Moffat Well (1691), or at another spa 
celebrated in a poem in one of these books, under 
the name of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Pitceathly.” One 
of the ladies visits her friends in Galloway, paying 
“for horse hyre, etc.,” £2 6s. 8d. sterling. Her 
son goes to London by sea; we give his expenses 
in sterling money :— 

“July sth, 1691, to Captain Balfour,. £ s. d. 
for his passage . , ‘ A oe 

To the mate, for his bed . ‘ + @ § 80 

Ffor brandie, burnt wyne, and other 

provisions given him when he 
went aboard : ‘ , — oe 


” 


Captain Balfour probably took longer to get to 
London than his descendants do to cross the 
Atlantic, but it is to be hoped his progress was not 
so slow as that of a skipper renowned in a family 
legend, who, in taking an ancestress of ours across 
the Firth of Forth from Elie, Fife, to Leith, was 
so befogged and becalmed, so driven up the Firth 
and down the Firth, that it was no less than ten 
long days before his hapless passengers reached 
their destination. 

In reference to Captain Balfour’s passenger it 
may be remarked that while ‘‘ brandie and burnt 
wyne” were provided for him, whisky, nowadays 
so much more common in Scotland, never appears 
either in this or any part of these accounts, 
though he and his friends were far from being tee- 
totalers, and spent their money pretty freely in 
what their descendants call ‘ alcoholic drinks.” 





The voyages of several young men to Holland: 
are recorded in these books. They went as me- 
dical students to Leyden to study under the cele- 
brated Boerhaave, then the first physician of the 
day. An earlier and involuntary voyage had been 
made to Holland by one of the ladies who wrote 
these books, when her parents were obliged to fly 
from the persecution to which they were subjected 
as Covenanters during the reign of James 11 
shortly before the Revolution. Very different were 
the circumstances in which her son visited that 
country about fifty years after. His father was a 
wealthy merchant at that time, and the “ Grand 
Tour” being then considered an important part of 
a young man’s education, no expense was spared 
in sending Tom abroad to London, Holland, and 
Paris. We have full particulars of the expenses of 
this great performance in Tom’s book, kept with 
exemplary exactness. He left Edinburgh Febru- 
ary, 1743, travelling by post with three others, and 
reached London in two weeks, his share of ex- 
penses being— 

x s. 4. 


Edinburgh to London ‘ . 2 4 
London to Rotterdam ' « Ba 2 


From thence he travelled through “the Low 
Countries ” to Paris— 


s. d@. 

‘Spent in France 51 days. ‘ Z 14 0 

Paris to Dover . ‘ , 2 a 

Dover to London i . » 827 «@ 
My horse . ‘ ‘ ‘ + oe. @” 


In Paris he made many purchases, some of which 
seem strangely incongruous, a sword being entered 
along with ‘‘a muff for myself.” It was certainly 
not from his Covenanting mother that he derived 
his taste for prints, etchings, and paintings. Of 
these he bought many which still remain and are 
now worth ten times the price he gave for them, 
though their possessors would never think of en- 
tering these purchases as he does in his well-kept 
pages under the head of ‘‘ Vecessarys.” 

One item both startles and shocks us as pain- 
fully characteristic both of old Paris and the man- 
ners of the time. In the midst of his sight-seeing 
—operas, cafés, pictures, hospitals—we suddenly 
find two livres, four sous, charged as paid for 
“ going to see a man broke on the wheel,” a sight which 
most persons nowadays, of his position in society, 
would give a much larger sum, if necessary, to 
escape seeing. 


———~L.2--Srr 2 


POLPERRO AND ITS FISHERIES. 


N the south coast of Cornwall, romantically 
situated about midway between the rapidly- 
rising watering-places of Looe and Fowey, 

is the seldom visited fishing village of Polperro. 
It is a quaint, thriving little place, interesting also 
from its antiquity. The late Mr. Jonathan Couch, 
F.L.S., the well-known ichthyologist, wrote a 
** History of Polperro,” and from it we learn that 





as far back as A.D. 1392, “ Porthpyre,” as the 
place was then termed, was quite an important 
fishing port. He says:—‘ The earliest notice of 
the town (!) is in Bishop Brantyngham’s Register 
of that date. Mention is therein made of the 
chapel of St. Peter de Porthpyre, which stood ona 
spur of the hill commanding the entrance to the 
harbour on the western side, which spur to this 
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day is called Chapel Hill. During a recent visit 
to Polperro we examined the site of the chapel, 
but the only traces of it that now remain are three 
rough unhewn stones with pieces of slate filling 
up the interstices between, evidently a portion of 
the foundation of the east wing, and the cleared 
space that was formerly a courtyard overlooking 
the harbour. It is on record that as recently as 
the early part of the present century a large por- 
tion of the stonework of the east window was 
standing. 

Being distant several miles from a railway, Pol- 
perro still maintains many of the characteristics ofa 
Cornish fishing town of a century since which are 
not now observable in places reached by the “ iron 
road.” Much of the fish landed here is still, as 
in days of yore, disposed of to “‘ jowters,” or fish 
pedlars, and it is chiefly from this port that the 
towns and country districts in the south of Corn- 
wall are supplied with fish. The fish market is a 
small open space on the west side of the harbour, 
locally known as “the fish scales,” and here the 
visitor to Polperro will see nearly every day in the 
year immense heaps and baskets of fish disposed 
of by picturesque groups of fishermen to the 
loquacious jowters, the bargaining being accom- 
panied by many a telling jest. 

The harbour of Polperro is a very singular one, 
deserving of a somewhat detailed description, as 
it shows what an enterprising race the ancient 
Polperro folk were, though it must be observed, 
in passing, that the port undoubtedly owes its 
origin to the facilities its secluded situation offered 
for the landing of contraband articles from France. 
Indeed, this profitable but illegal calling was so 
industriously prosecuted here at the beginning of 
the present century that Polperro has the reputa- 
tion of being the birthplace of the preventive or 
coastguard service, the first preventive boat and 
crew permanently stationed at any one place being 
stationed at Polperro at this early date. 

The coast of Cornwall in the vicinity of Polperro 
is of the wildest character; rugged hills of consi- 
derable height and picturesque outline here 
sloping precipitously to the sea. Between two of 
the loftiest of them a narrow inlet, opening seaward 
in a south-easterly direction, runs inland for about 
two hundred and fifty yards. The mouth of this 
inlet, at high-water mark, is but a hundred and 
fifty feet or so in width between the rocks guard- 
ing the entrance; but, by the ingenuity of man, 
this insignificant gap in the rocky coast, open to 
the full force of the sea during south-easterly 
gales, has been converted into a safe little haven, 
which, from time immemorial, has enabled a 
number of fishermen to gain a livelihood by the 
pursuit of their legitimate calling, privateering, 
and smuggling. It has also been the nursery of a 
race of hardy seamen, and annually furnishes more 
than its quota towards the manning of our naval 
and merchant vessels. In the Russian war of 
1854 no less than fifty-eight Polperro men were 
serving in her Majesty’s navy. 

The first step taken to convert the exposed 
inlet into a safer haven was to build a breakwater 
or quay out from the rocky base of the hill on the 
western side, forming a sheltered tidal haven of 





the head of the inlet. This is now known as 
the inner or old quay. Subsequently the harbour 
was enlarged and further protected by the con- 
struction of another and longer breakwater. 
The narrow entrance also is guarded. The 
harbour within the outer quay ebbs nearly dry, 
but, save during the prevalence of heavy gales 
from the southward, vessels of considerable draft 
of water are able to lie at anchor in the inlet, sea- 
ward of the pier; it being well protected from 
north-easterly and westerly gales by a projecting 
rocky spur from the hill on each side of the 
entrance. The spur on the east is known as the 
Dennis Ball, and here the coastguard have their 
look-out station and signal staff. That on the 
western side is a bold and picturesque mass of 
rock (a continuation of Chapel Hill) crowned 
with rugged pinnacles, known as the-Peak. Such 
is the singular haven, or, as it is locally called, 
“‘haun,” of Polperro. 

From the head of the inlet a deep and narrow 
valley, with precipitous acclivities on either hand, 
winds inland, and down through this a consider- 
able stream leaps from ledge to ledge on its 
course to the sea. Approaching Polperro by the 
road through the valley, the town and harbour 
are quite hidden from view by the interlapping of 
the spurs of the hills until one is almost in the 
heart of the place itself. ‘The houses are clustered 
closely together around the head of the inlet,and 
extend up the valley a short distance on each side 
of the stream, then forming two narrow streets. 
Elsewhere the houses appear to have been dropped 
into the place ready built, and allowed to stand 
where they fell; for one stands here, a couple 
there, half a dozen elsewhere, with narrow pas- 
sages just wide enough for a cart to pass through 
winding among them, more like the hedged-in 
paths of a maze than the streets of a small town. 
The roadway of these “streets” is rugged in the 
extreme, being either roughly hewn out from the 
native rock or rudely paved with stones of various 
shapes and sizes. Polperro has much to recom- 
mend it to the artist, for it is said, “ turn which 
way you will, the eye meets with a picture,” and 
quaint old houses built in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places abound. , 

The present population of Polperro is about 
eleven hundred, of whom one-fifth are fishermen 
whose families number some five hundred souls. 
The whole of the adult male inhabitants, save a 
few tradesmen and retired naval warrant officers 
and merchant seamen (chiefly Polperro men who 
have returned to their native place to pass their 
declining years), are engaged in the fishing, or in 
some pursuit connected with it, such as boat- 
building, mast and block making, or kindred work. 
Notwithstanding the total suppression of smug- 
gling, Polperro is a more prosperous place to-day, 
there is every reason to believe, than it ever was 
formerly, for on no part of the Cornish coast are 
fish more plentiful—especially mackerel and the 
Cornish fish par excellence, the pilchard—than in 
the waters of the deep bays between the Rame 
Head and the “‘ Dodman” or Deadman Point. 

The fish chiefly caught off this coast are 
pilchards, mackerel, cod, whiting, conger, had- 
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dock, hake, and bream, with some lobsters, crabs, 
and crawfish—a goodly list it will be seen.* The 
three crustaceans last mentioned are, when caught 
in any numbers, packed alive in damp seaweed in 
barrels and dispatched in carts to Menheniot 
station, and thence by rail to London. The cod, 
whiting, ling, and the other fish in the list, 
save the pilchards and mackerel, are chiefly caught 
by hook and line, and in most years in consider- 
able quantities. 

The most important fish, however, and those 
whose pursuit is most actively prosecuted, are the 
pilchards and mackerel. The latter fish usually 
arrive off the coast in vast shoals in June, a month 
or so earlier than the shoals of pilchards. At 
the time of our visit, early in June, the sea off 
Polperro was literally alive with mackerel, and 
such large quantities were being caught that the 
majority of the boats ran for Plymouth and 
Fowey to dispose of their catch for the London 
or some other market, two or three boats being 
more than sufficient to meet the demands of 
the jowters at Polperro. Such was the abund- 
ance of these fish that at this time they were being 
sold by the jowters in the neighbouring town of 
Lostwithiel sixteen for a shilling. 

The mackerel come from the western ocean 
into the English Channel, as in winter they are 
seen in vast shoals as far south as Mogador. 
From inquiries made, there can be no doubt that 
these fish spawn twice a year, and on the surface 
of the open sea in the warm water south of the 
Bay of Biscay. This is a very interesting fact in 
natural history, deserving of being placed on 
record. 

Thirty years since both pilchard and mackerel 
were chiefly caught in seines, but now drift-net 
fishing, or “ driving,” as it is technically called, is 
the mode adopted. At the present day there is 
but one small seine remaining in Polperro, and 
this is only occasionally used when the mackerel 
shoal in unusually large numbers along shore. In 
1877 Polperro owned twenty-two boats engaged 
in the drift-net fishery, carrying one hundred and 
seventy-six nets, each from twenty to forty fathoms 
in length, and about seven in depth. So profit- 
able has this method of fishing proved that there 
are now about forty boats, and the nets have pro- 
portionately increased in number. 

As soon as the pilchards are seen off the coast, 
generally about the roth of July, Polperro presents 
a scene of the most active industry, fitting out the 
drift-boats for this fishery, for upon its success 
depends in a great measure the well-being of 
nearly all the inhabitants of the place. The 
season for pilchards lasts from the time men- 
tioned till the end of the year, and occasionally 
some are taken as late as March. The fishing is 
done during the night, the catch being carried 
into port every morning. In the daytime the 
pilchards go in closely-packed shoals, which 
shortly after sunset scatter abroad in ‘open 
order,” and it is only when the fish are so scat- 





* The writer is indebted for much information respecting the fisheries 
of Polperro and other places on the south cvast of Cornwall to Mr. Wm. 
Laughrin, A.L.s., an authority upon all matters connected with the 
Cornish fisheries, to whom was entrusted the arrangement of the Cornish 
exhibits in the Fishery Exhibition, 





tered and on the move that the drift-net boats are 
successful. Therefore as soon as the sun goes 
down the nets are ‘‘shot” or paid out, being 
“hauled” or taken up after having been down 
about two hours. The nets are again shot about 
dawn, for pilchards are caught in the greatest 
numbers just after the breaking-up of the shoals 
at night and as the fish reassemble in the morn- 
ing. In a favourable season a single boat will 
catch in a night from one to fifteen thousand pil- 
chards. Hazy weather, with the water not too 
smooth, is most favourable for the drift-boats, 
while clear moonlight nights are most unfavour- 
able, the fish being very shy at such times. A 
drift-boat carries from eight to twenty nets. 
These are paid out over the bows of the boat 
while she lies head to wind, drifting slowly to lee- 
ward, net after net being attached the one to the 
other until all are in the water, and the boat rides 
with them extended from her bows in a straight 
line. Frequently a ‘‘ well-found” boat will be 
seen riding with as great a length of nets as from 
one quarter to half a mile. 

From statistical information it can be proved 
the fishing boats from the eastern coasts of Eng- 
land that fish the Cornish waters, conjointly with 
the boats belonging to the county, will spread nets 
enough to reach a distance of eight hundred 
miles—from the Lizard to Lisbon! As far back 
as 1877 the Cornish boats alone carried nearly 
three hundred and fifty miles of nets! 

A drift-boat is usually manned by a crew of 
from three to five men, according to the number 
of nets with which she is “found,” and a boy. 
Half the catch belongs to the owner or owners of 
the boat and nets, the other half is divided among 
the crew—share and share alike, save the boy, 
who, when mackerel fishing, gets from one-quarter 
to half a man’s share, according to his age and 
abilities. When pilchard fishing he is remunerated 
by what he can save of the fish that drop from 
the meshes of the net during the haul. These he 
catches, as they slip out, in his ‘‘ kieve net ”—a 
net somewhat like an angler’s landing-net. He 
also may employ his time between the hauls by 
fishing with a line for hake and other fish, all he 
catches being his own property. Formerly the 
major part of the pilchard catch were dispatched 
to Italy, salted or “‘ bulked,” where they found a 
ready market ; but nearly the whole of the Cornish 
catch of pilchards are now disposed of for home 
consumption, large quantities being dispatched 
to London fresh. In 1875 a company was formed 
for preserving pilchards in oil, @ /a sardine, and it 
now has factories at Mevagissey and Newlyn, on 
the south coasts of Cornwall. 

This brief account of the Cornish pilchard 
fishery would be imperfect were I not to mention 
that modern ichthyologists are agreed that the 
sardine is a young pilchard. In the ‘ Leisure 
Hour” for February, 1875, is an interesting let- 
ter upon the subject from the late Dr. A. Giin- 
ther, then of the British Museum, to the late Mr. 
Frank Buckland. Dr. Giinther could not find any 
characters by which these two fishes could be spe- 
cifically separated, and states his belief that the 


j Clupea pilchardus and Clupea sardina are identical. 








HIMALAYAN 





AS public attention has been recently attracted 
to the Himalayas and to the heights which 

have been attained in them and in the allied 
ranges, we propose to present to our readers in 
the following article a few facts concerning the 
peaks and passes of those mighty mountains, and 
the explorations which have been performed 
amongst them. Before proceeding, it may as 
well be said that the precise extent of country to 
which the term Himalayas should be applied re- 
mains still an open question, for no writer of 
sufficient authority has hitherto dealt with the 
whole subject in such a manner as to produce 
unanimity in the views of geographers.* But our 
readers will not be far wrong if they think of the 
Himalayas as bounded on the south by the Punjab 
and the valley of the Ganges, on the west by 
the Indus, on the east by the Brahmaputra, and 
on the north by the upper course of the Indus 
and the great interior valley of Tibet proper. To 
the north of the region just indicated there are 
mountain ranges of vast extent, known to contain 
peaks almost equal in altitude to the highest of 
the Himalayas. Scarcely anything is known of 





* Colonel Godwin Austen alluded to this matter at Southport in his 
address to the Geographical Section of the British Association ; and, as 
an old member of the Survey staff, and as a traveller of distinction, his 


reuiarks, so far as they extend, may be considered authoritative, 





HEIGHTS. . 





KINCHINJINGA, ‘FROM DARJEELING. 


the heights of the mountains in the interior of 
Tibet, but, proceeding westwards, there are the 
Thian Shan and Kuen Lun, the Karakoram and 
the Hindoo Koosh, respecting which materials 
are being continually amassed, though few persons 
are yet agreed as the boundaries of these im- 
portant groups, or even as to the spelling of their 
names. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
great height of the Himalayan peaks was quite 
unknown, and their real altitude has only been 
determined comparatively recently. Humboldt, 
in his ‘‘ Aspects of Nature,” says: “When I re- 
turned to Europe in 1804, not a single Asiatic 
snowy summit, either in the Himalaya, the Hindoo. 
Koosh, or the Caucasus, had been measured with 
any exactness. ... It was not until the beginning 
of the year 1820 that it began to be reported in 
Europe, that not only were there in the Himalaya 
summits much higher than those of the Cordilleras 
(of the Andes), but also that Webb had seen in 
the Pass of Niti, and Moorcroft in the Tibetan 
pleateau, fine pastures and flourishing fields of 
corn at altitudes far exceeding the height of Mont 
Blanc. These accounts were received in England 
with much incredulity. . . . Until the measure- 
ment of the Dhawalagiri, etc., Chimborazo was still 
everywhere regarded as the highest summit on 
the surface of the earth.” 

For a time Dhawalagiri* remained the highest 
of known mountains, but then it was deposed, for 





* There is no universally recognised way of spelling this name. The 
Indian authorities give numerous versions. 
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Kinchinjinga* was discovered to be loftier; and 
this in its turn has beemfound to be surpassed by 
others. It was during the progress of the part of 
the Indian survey which is called the North- 
eastern Himalaya Series (in the year 1845-50) 
that the peak was measured, which is now the 
highest of known mountains. Termed at first ‘‘No. 
15,” it is now generally called Mount Everest, a 
name which was bestowed upon it by Sir Andrew 
Waugh, the second superintendent of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, in honour of his old chief 
the first superintendent, Sir George Everest. 

Many writers in newspapers and elsewhere speak 
of Mount Everest as if it were in British India, and 
could be easily reached. After any notable ascent 
has been executed, such observations are con- 
tinually made, and betray a considerable amount 
of ignorance or misapprehension. Mount Everest 
is situated on the .northern frontier of Nepal, and 
the angles by which its position has been fixed and 
its height determined have been taken at distances 
from the mountains of a hundred miles and up- 
wards. When the North-eastern Himalaya Series 
was about to be commenced it was intended to 
have carried the chain of observing stations along 
the mountains themselves, ‘‘ but the Nepalese Go- 
vernment refused to allow the operations to enter 
their territory.”{ The consequence was that the 
survey had to be carried on through the Terai, a 
belt of jungle country which fringes the southern 
borders of Nepal; and not only did the health of 
the surveyors suffer,t but the survey suffered also, 
for it is impossible to take angles at such distance 
without enormous trouble and at the risk of con- 
siderable inaccuracies creeping into the work. At 
the distance of a hundred miles the summit even 
of Mount Everest, 29,002 feet high, appears only 
a few degrees above the horizon. 

So far as a mountain‘ ‘can be observed at the dis- 
tance of a hundred or more miles, Mount Everest 
has been seen all round its eastern, western, and 
southern sides, but we believe it is correct to say 
that no European has ever seen, or, anyhow, has 
ever given a report upon its northern sides, so that 
it is not quite certain whether the mountain is 
wholly in Nepal, or is divided between that 
country and Tibet. The Nepalese persistently and 
consistently refuse to let foreigners enter their 
country. It is equally impossible to approach 
Mount Everest from the side of the Tibetans 
(who are ever more exclusive than the Nepalese), 
so that the present chances of any one getting to 
the base of the mountain, to say nothing about 
the difficulties of getting up it, are about as small 
as the chances of going to the moon in a 
balloon.§ 


* Sometimes written Kanchinjinga, Kinchinjunga, Kanchan-junga, 
etc. 

+t A Memoir on the Indian Surveys, p. go. 

t As many as forty of the native assistants died of jungle fever in one 
season. “Of the five officers who had charge of the series at different 
times, two retired, and two fell victims to the climate.” 

§ The Nepalese are supposed to be on friendly terms with our 
country, and are allowed freedom of access to British India, and supply 
us with excellent soldiers. In return for the advantage they derive from us 
they permit an English Political Resident at their capital, but keep him 
in a sort of honourable captivity, and only permit him a limited amount 
of liberty. When Dr. Hooker was travelling in Sikkim in 1847-50, 
he was allowed to cross the contiguous Nepalese frontier. This was a 
very exeeptional privilege, and the traveller went but a very short 
distance into the country. 








Kinchinjinga, it has been already stated, was 
once considered the highest mountain on the 
globe. It ranks only third highest now, and its 
elevation is stated by the Indian surveyors to be 
28,156 feet. This mountain is much talked about, 
for the reason that it is seen by a large number oi 
persons who visit the hill station of Darjeeling, 
from which place it forms a prominent and noble 
object. Being principally in Sikkim, there are no 
political obstacles to prevent travellers from reach- 
ing it, and being only about forty-eight miles in a 
direct line from the hill station, which is now 
connected by railway with Calcutta, it would seem 
a very simple matter to get to it. Yet it is by no 
means easy, for the short intervening distance is 
country difficult to traverse, and will give more 
trouble to get over than the thousands of miles 
which separate Darjeeling from London. It is, 
no doubt, this proximity to a very agreeable and 
easily-reached place which has tempted several 
travellers to India in late years with the view of 
ascending Kinchinjinga. All have, however, en- 
tirely failed hitherto, and some who have started 
have not even reached its base. 

Mount Everest lies about sixty-five miles to the 
west of Kinchinjinga, and Dhawalagiri, which is. 
probably the fourth in rank of the Himalayan and 
allied peaks, is 220 miles farther on in the same 
direction. This mountain was formerly stated to 
be over 28,000 feet high, but is now abased to. 
26,826. Itis, like Mount Everest, either entirely in 
Nepal or divided between Nepal and Tibet, and 
our remarks upon the difficulty of reaching the 
higher mountain apply equally to it. Two hundred. 
miles more to the W.N.w. we come to another 
prominent and famous mountain—Nanda Debi, 
25,614 feet high, and sixty miles or so to its north- 
west to Ibi Gamin (25,373), a peak which enjoys. 
another name, spelt in various manners. In the 
same neighbourhood, not far from the source of 
the Ganges, there are the two well-known moun- 
tains, Kidernath and Badrinath, 22,790 and 23,210 
feet respectively. -These four mountains lie within 
British territory, and can be reached with tolerable 
facility from the hill station Mussoorie. There 
are also in the same neighbourhood various other 
peaks of considerable altitude, so this forms an 
attractive district for a mountain explorer. It is. 
needless to remark that none of these summits 


’ have as yet been reached. 


Continuing to the N.w., we come, in 440 miles. 
more, to Nanga Parbat (26,629), which is perhaps. 
the fifth in order. This mountain is placed on 
the north-western frontiers of the Maharajah of 
Cashmere’s territory, and is well known to- 
travellers in that country, as is it seen far and 
wide, and is a conspicuous feature from the town 
of Srinagar. The wild country of Chilas occupies. 
its northern side, and the Indus is known to flow 
round its base in that direction; but no European 
has ever traversed this part, owing to the invinci- 
ble hostility of the natives. Yet the slopes and 
precipices of the northern side of Nanga Parbat 
have been seen from no great distance away, and 
are described as being absolutely unique in their 
height and magnificence; and it cannot be 
doubted that in mere height this view far exceeds 
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any other which is known. The mountain, as we 
have said, is 26,629 feet high. The Indus, at this 
part, is only about 3,000 feet above the sea; and 
so the eye can take in at a glance nearly 24,000 
of stupendous snow-crowned cliffs, which is more 
than double the amount which can be seen in any 
close view in the Alps, and far more than can be 
witnessed in any other place. 

At a distance of 150 miles to the E.N.E. of 
Nanga Parbat a mountain is situated which closely 
approaches the height of Mount Everest, and is 
second only to it. For some reason best known 
to the Indian surveyors this has never received a 
name, although its height was determined more 
than twenty years ago, and is said to be 28,278 
feet. It therefore exceeds Kinchinjinga by more 
than a hundred feet, and would no doubt have as 
many admirers as the Sikkim peak, if it were 
placed in as convenient a position. But it occu- 
pies almost the very extreme northern point of 
British India, and is situated far back from routes 
ordinarily traversed, amidst enormous glaciers, 
and has scarcely been seen by any Europeans ex- 
cept those employed on the survey. Near it there 
are two other important mountains—Masherbrum 
and Gusherbrum (25,676 and 26,400 feet)—and 
very numerous others ranging from 22,000 to 
25,000 feet. 

The general elevation of the northern provinces 
of the Maharajah of Cashmere’s territory is pro- 
bably greater than that of any other part of India;* 
but the mountains do not belong to the Himalayas 
proper, and are a part of what we term the “ allied 
ranges.” The passes in this tract are, as might be 
supposed, also much above the average height, 
and amongst them there is one—the Chang Lang 
Burma pass—which is considered to be the high- 
est route that is anywhere frequented by man and 
* beast,f and it well may be so, for it rises to the 
prodigious height of 19,300 feet, or about the ele- 
vation of Snowdon piled on the top of Mont 
Blanc. This pass is described by Colonel Mont- 
gomerie as having “ easy slopes.” In the same 
neighbourhood, or not far away, there are at least 
seven more passes, commonly frequented, of 18,000 
feet and upwards, namely, the Gardhar pass, 
Changla, and Khardung (each about 18,000); the 
Parang pass, Marsemik-la, and Karakoram (18,300 
-18,600); and the Changlung (18,900). There 
are other almost equally lofty passes in the Hima- 
layas, as, for example, the Donkia pass (18,500), 
close by Kinchinjinga, but the generality are not 
so elevated, though there are abundance ranging 
from 16,000 to 17,000 feet high. 

As there are passes surpassing 19,000 feet which 
are practicable for laden animals, and numerous 
others of only slightly inferior elevation, it is ob- 
vious that the Himalayas and adjacent mountains 





* The general elevation of Tibet proper is also exceedingly high. The 
capital, Lassa, is believed to be about 10,000 feet above the sea, and 
there are peaks which are known to exceed 25,000 feet. 


+ We refer above to passes commonly /requented, the equivalent of 
such passes as the St. Bernard, in Europe. ‘There are others even 
loftier, Schlagintweit says: ‘‘ As a remarkable pass may be mentioned 
the Ibi Gamin pass (20,459 feet high), the highest we ever had occasion 
tocross, Though known to the natives, some of whom ventured to cress 
it thirty-six years ago, the pass was found to be so difficult of access that 
ils uselessness as a commercial route at once became apparent.” 





in many parts present no mountaineering diffi- 
culties up to a very great altitude. There is no 
doubt that an enterprising traveller accustomed to 
the management of animals might take them at 
least several thousand feet higher than the com- 
monly frequented routes. It is surprising, there- 
fore, considering the large number of young, 
active, and wealthy men who have been in India in 
one or another of the various services, that some 
have not got to heights much exceeding those 
which have been reached; and especially that the 
members of the survey have not made a point of 
scaling some of the giant peaks for the purposes 
of their work. In the ‘Memoir on the Indian 
Surveys” it is stated that during the work in 
Cashmere “‘ marks were erected on peaks as high 
as 21,480 feet,” and this appears to have been the 
greatest height reached by the surveyors in con- 
nection with their work. Buta donkey or a yak 
might be ridden in some parts to as great a height 
as that, with as much facility, so far as the ground 
is concerned, as one might be taken across the 
St. Bernard.* Of other authenticated heights 
which have been reached may be mentioned an 
ascent by Captain Webb sixty years ago (19,500 
feet); twenty years later Dr. Hooker got to about 
20,000 feet in the neighbourhood of Kinchinjinga; 
and, later still, the Schlagintweits got as high as 
22,200 feet on Ibi Gamin. This they stated was 
the highest point hitherto reached by any one in 
the world. ‘These three ascents may be accepted 
without reservation, as the heights were deter- 
mined by observation with instruments. Some- 
what greater elevations have at different times 
been stated to have been reached by others, but 
they have all been, so far as we are aware, un- 
verified by observation. 





* The rarity of the air at so great an elevation would, however, render 
the operation more troublesome. 





PBarieties, 


Mr, Gladstone as a Woodcutter. 


Every one has heard (we quote from the “ Hawarden 
Visitor’s Handbook”) of Mr. Gladstone’s prowess as @ 
woodcutter, and to some it may even have been matter of 
surprise to see no scantiness of trees in the park at 
Hawarden. It is true that he attacks trees with the same 
vigour as he attacks abuses in the body politic, but he 
attacks them on the same principle—that they are blemishes 
and not ornaments. A wag is said to have scratched on 
the stump of a tree at Hawarden the following couplet :— 


** No matter whether oak or birch, 
They all go like the Irish Church.” 


No one more scrupulously respects a sound and shapely tree 
than Mr. Gladstone ; and, if he is prone to condemn those 
that show signs of decay, he is always ready to listen to 
any plea that may be advanced on their behalf by 
other members of the family. In this, as in othe 
matters, doubtful points will of course arise; but there car 
be no question that a policy of inert conservatism is an 
entire mistake. Besides the natural growth and decay of 
trees, a hundred other causes are ever at work to affect their 
structure and appearance; and the facts of the landscape, 
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thus continually altering, afford ample occupation for the eye 
and hand of the woodman. It was late in life that Mr. 
Gladstone took to woodcutting. Tried first as an experi- 
ment, it answered so admirably the object of getting the 
most complete exercise in a short time that, though some- 
what slackened of late, it has never been abandoned. His 
procedure is characteristic. No exercise is taken in the 
morning, save the daily walk to morning service, but be- 
tween three and four in the afternoon he sallies forth, axe 
on shoulder, accompanied by one or more of his sons. The 
scene of action reached, there is no pottering; the work 
begins at once, and is carried on with unflagging energy. 
Blow follows blow, delivered with a skill which Homer* 
reminds us is of more value to the woodman than strength, 
together with a force and precision that soon tells its tale on 
the tree : 
‘* Tila usque minatur 

Et tremefacta comam concusso vertice nutat, 

Vulneribus donec paulatim evicta supremum 

Congemuit, traxitque jugis avulsa ruinam.” 


Virgil Aén. IT. 626. 


** It still keeps nodding to its doom, 
Still bows its head and shakes its plume, 
Till, by degrees o’ercome, one groan 
It heaves, and on the hill lies prone.” 
Conington’s Translation. 


The Yellowstone National Park. 


The district now known as the Yellowstone National 
Park is a mountainous region, containing some 3,300 square 
miles, situated in the north-west corner of the Territory of 
Wyoming. Through it runs the ‘‘ divide,” or water-part- 
ing of the Rocky Mountains, which separates the head 
waters of the Missouri basin that ultimately drain into 
the Atlantic, from those of other rivers flowing towards the 
Pacific Ocean. Before the year 18/0 the Yellowstone 
district, which is now destined to be the chosen pleasure- 
ground of a great continent, and probably to attract visi- 
tors from all parts of the world, was known only by the 
mysterious and almost fabulous tales of a few trappers 
and adventurers. More than one well equipped expedition 
had endeavoured to find it and failed. At last the Govern- 
ment of the United States organised an expedition under 
General Washburn, which explored a great portion of the 
region, and in the following year it was visited and pro- 
visionally surveyed by Professor Hayden, the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, who described it in 
great detail in his reports made to the Government. The 
people of the United States then becume aware that in the 
district surrounding the head waters of the Yellowstone 
river they possessed a tract of country as rich in natural 
marvels, in varieties of scenery, in strange and exceptional 
manifestations of physical agencies as was to be found in any 
portion of the globe ; and Congress forthwith passed an Act 
in 1872, whereby the whole district was ‘‘ reserved and with- 
drawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale, and dedicated 
and set apart as a public park or pleasure-ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people.” The park thus con- 
stituted was placed under the exclusive control of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who was empowered to make suitable 
regulations for the preservation from injury or spoliation of 
all timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities or wonders 
within the park, and their retention in their natural condition ; 
to grant leases for building purposes, for terms not exceeding 
ten years, with a view to the erection of buildings suitable 
for the accommodation of visitors ; to apply the proceeds of 
such leases, and all other revenues derived from any source 
connected with the park, in the management of the park, 
and the construction of roads and bridle-paths therein ; and, 
finally, to provide against the wanton destruction of the fish 
and game found within the park, and against their capture 
or destruction for the purpose of merchandise and profit. 





* Matt Tol dpurduos péy’ ducwwv He Kings. 
—Iliad xxiii. 315. 
* By skill far more than strength the woodman fells 


The sturdy oak.” 
Ld. Derby's Translation. 





Such is the public history, so to speak, of the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the origin and explanation of its name. 
The dedication of a district nearly half as large as the State of 
Massachusetts to the benefit and enjoyment of the people, its 
preservation alike from the greed of private monopoly and 
adventure, and from the destructive vandalism of thougiitless 
or rapacious visitors, was undoubtedly a noble conception, 
eminently worthy of a people which moulds its institutions 
and forecasts its future on a scale commensurate with its 
magnificent opportunities. It is an immense upland district, 
no portion of which lies less than 6,000 feet above the sea. 
It contains snowy peaks, streams, and cascades, vast water- 
falls, lakes, and mountain tarns, with volcanic phenomena of 
singular variety and strangeness. (See ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 
1872.) This marvellous region is now rendered accessible 
by the North Pacific Railway. It should be noted that this 
is not the only national park the United States possess. The 
whole of the Yosemite Valley has been similarly nationalised. 


Whirlpools. 

The recent death of Captain Matthew Webb, in an attempt 
to swim the Whirlpool Rapids of the Niagara river, has 
directed attention to these phenomena—the more so as of 
late years comparatively little has been written about them. 

We gave in our last part (p. 601) some account of the 
scene of this disaster. ‘The river boils and leaps,” wrote 
Professor Tyndale, describing the same spot, ‘‘in the most 
frantic manner ; the most extraordinary effect being produced 
when two waves so coalesce that the united forces of both 
toss the crest of the compounded billow, shivered into liquid 
sphenales, high in air. In the middle of the river no man 
could live ; but the tossing everywhere is terrific. Lower 
down the river suddenly bends, nearly at a right angle, and 
here is formed the whirlpool from which the lower rapids 
derive their name. The river strikes the bank opposite to it 
with tremendous force, and is thereby thrown into gyrating 
motion.” 

In an earlier paper contributed to ‘* Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine” the same acute observer says: ‘‘ Bodies and trees 
which have come over the Falls are stated to circulate here 
for days without finding the outlet. From various points of 
the cliffs above this is curiously hidden. The rush of the 
river into the whirpool is obvious enough, and though you 
imagine the outlet must be visible if one existed, you cannot 
find it. Turning, however, round the bend of the precipice 
to the north-east, the outlet comes into view. . ... A 
kind of mystery attaches itself to gyrating water, due, per- 
haps, to the fact that we are to some extent ignorant of the 
direction of its force. It is said that at certain points of the 
whirlpool pine-trees are sucked down, to be ejected myste- 
riously elsewhere. The water is of the brightest emerald- 
green. The gorge through which it escapes is narrow, and 
the motion of the river swift though silent. The surface is 
steeply inclined, but it is perfectly unbroken. There are no 
lateral waves. No ripples with their breaking bubbles to 
raise a murmur, while the depth is here too great to allow 
the inequality of the bed to ruffle the surface. Nothing can 
be more beautiful than this sloping liquid mirror formed by 
the Niagara in sliding from the whirlpool.” 

Some years ago a small steamer, called the Maid of the 
Mist, propelled by engines of one hundred horse-power, 
working at high pressure, and which plied between the whirl- 
pool and the Falls, was driven through the former. When 
she entered the whirlpool ‘‘ the pilot seized the helm, steered 
her to the right of the cauldron of the pool, thence direct 
through the neck of it, until, though with much drenching 
and battering by water, the steamer reached the quiet stream 
below.” The effect of the terrible voyage on those who 
made it was great. The pilot, it is said, ‘‘grew venerable 
in an hour.” ‘*He aged twenty years, and both his man- 
ners and appearance were changed.” 

The cause of whirlpools, which are circular eddies tending 
towards a depressed vortex in the centre, is the violent con- 
flict of rapid tides or currents running in contrary directions, 
and which are frequently found along broken coasts. The 
best-known whirlpools in the world are the Charybdis and 
the Maélstrom. The former, as every schoolboy knows, is 
in the Strait of Messina, in Sicily. The famous Scylla 
rock rises on one side about two hundred feet high, and 
on the other the whirlpool or a “chopping sea” of that 
character. The space between Scylla and Charybdis has 
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from an early age of antiquity, as the familiar proverb 
attests, been regarded as very dangerous. It appears that 
the Charybdis is calm for about a quarter of an hour 
when the direction of the current changes, at intervals of 
about six hours. Spallanzani, an early investigator, visited 
this dangerous spot to ascertain, if possible, whether the 
Charybdis was really a whirlpool. As he approached it, he 
says that “it appeared like a group of tumultuous waters, in- 
creasing in size as he came nearer. There was a revolving 
motion within asmall circle of about a hundred feet diameter, 
within which was an incessant undulation of agitated waters 
which fell, beat, and dashed against one another.” Still, 
although his barque was rocked and beaten to and fro very 
violently, Spallanzani was enabled to cross the Charybdis, 
and found that there was not the all-absorbing circular 
motion supposed to be so dangerous. On questioning the 
pilots respecting the appearance of the spot when at its 
greatest degree of agitation, he learned that when the current 
and the wind are opposed to each other, and both violent, 
the disturbance is at its height. It then contains three or 
four small whirlpools, or even more, according to the degree 
of its violence. ‘‘If at this time small vessels are driven into 
the Charybdis by the wind or the current, they are seen to 
whirl round, rock, and plunge, but are never drawn into the 
vortex. They only sink when filled with water by the waves 
dashing over them. When larger vessels are forced into it 
they cannot extricate themselves ; whatever wind they may 
have, their sails are useless, and after having been for some 
time tossed about by the waves they are in danger, if not 
managed by skilful pilots, of being dashed on a neighbouring 
rock, wrecked, and the crew destroyed.” The Scylla rock 
greatly increases the danger of the Messina Strait. If a sail- 
ing vessel is carried by a strong southerly wind, it will pass 
safely through the strait, but unless navigated by skilful 
pilots it is likely to be driven on this rock if it encounters a 
northerly wind. 

By far the most terrible whirlpool known to the world, 
and concerning which some very marvellous tales have been 
told, is the famous Maélstrom, off the coast of Norway. 
Between the Islands of Lofoden and Moseve the depth of 
the sea is insufficient for the passage of a vessel; the water 
rushes past at flood tide with great force, but at ebb tide its 
fury is so great that its roar is heard many miles off, while it 
forms such capacious and powerful eddies that if sailing 
vessels come within their outer currents they are liable to be 
drawn in and dashed to pieces, the wrecks being thrown up 
to the surface when the sea becomes calm, which it does for 
only about a quarter of an hour at the turn of the tide. Even 
in this wild tumult later inquiry shows that there is no such 
all-comprehending vortical action as tradition formerly 
alleged. Whales have, however, been drawn into the Maél- 
strom, although they have exerted themselves to the utmost 
to escape after they have entered it. The bottom of the sea 
here appears to be very rocky, inasmuch as pieces of fir and 
pine wood, after being absorbed, rise torn to fragments. 

An American captain visited this great whirlpool at one 
of its calmer intervals, and ran along the edge of it with 
his ship. He describes it, though in somewhat confused 
language, as about a mile and a half in diameter. ‘‘ The 
velocity of its current increasing as it approximates to 
its centre, and gradually changing its dark-blue colour to 
white, and foaming, tumbling, and rushing to its vortex, very 
much concave, as much so as the water in a funnel when half 
run out; the noise, too, hissing, roaring, dashing—all press- 
ing on the mind at once—presented the most awful, grand, 
and solemn sight I ever experienced. We were near it about 
eighteen minutes, and in sight of it two hours. From its 
magnitude I should not doubt that instant destruction would 
be the fate of a dozen of our largest ships were they drawn 
in at the same moment.” 

These whirlpools have been described by later observers 
as ‘‘chopping seas,” caused by the conflict of currents 
or winds under peculiar conditions. Terrible as were the 
traditions attaching to these spots, it is now known that 
neither of these so-called whirlpools is dangerous in calm 
weather for large ships, though when the current and the 
wind are strongly in opposition the broken swell is so violent 
and extensive in the Maélstrom as to founder large ships. 

There are dangerous eddies and currents of a similar 
nature in various parts of the sea around the Orkney Islands, 
in which boats manned by persons ignorant of the waters are 





liable to be engulfed. Off the west coast of Argyleshire, and 
in the strait between Scarba and the Jura Isles, is the Cor- 
rievrekin Whirlpool, formed by the meeting of very rapid 
tides from the north and west in the narrow passage into the 
Jura Sound, round a rock which rises with a steep slope 
from a great depth to several fathoms from the surface. The 
water is driven by the rock in different ways, and at flow 
tide in stormy weather great openings form in the water, and 
prodigious volumes of water fall as over a precipice, and on 
rebounding dash together and rise in spray to a great height. 
The water is only smooth for about half an hour, and in 
slack water. 


The Raspberry Interest in Canada.—At the entrance of 
the village to which the railway north of Toronto to Lake 
Simla conducted me I saw a placard with the announcement, 
‘* Wanted, 50,000 pails of raspberries. Apply,” etc. At 
each small station on the railway there was a pile of rasp- 
berry-pails going up, and a similar pile of pails full going 
down. The fruit sells at twopence a pound, and a woman 
can earn four shillings a day during the season. The rasp- 
berry is the same as that which grows in England, and 
appears to be indigenous in both places. In Canada it forms 
the low undergrowth in the fir-forests. I essayed to join the 
juvenile pickers on the shores of the lake, but was fairly 
beaten (and bitten) by mosquitos. The fruit is used, of 
course, everywhere to make ‘‘berry-pie,” the summer food 
of thousands, also for jam and preserves, an extensive busi- 
ness among our trans-Atlantic cousins. Of the fine varieties 
of other edible berries I do not here speak, save to say that I 
have joined children in huckleberrying, thimbleberrying, 
high and low bush blackberrying, and bilberrying, and that 
there are divers others. I am told that the enterprising 
storekeeper at Sutton would certainly get the 50,000 pails 
for which he advertised. The Indian squaws and children, 
from the island reserved in the lake, helped to provide the 
supply. S. R. P. 


Dead as a Doornail.—This seemingly odd simile is at 
least as old as the time of Shakespeare, for Pistol remarks to 
Falstaff that the king is dead ‘‘as nail in door.” Doors 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century were furnished with 
nails upon which the knocker fell. Hence, says Stevens, 
it is used as a comparison for one irrecoverably dead, one 
who has fallen, mz/té morte, in Virgil’s phrase, such as 
reiteration of strokes on the head would naturally produce. 


London Trains.—According to the ‘‘City Press” a total 
number of 2,200 trains leave London railway stations every 
twenty-four hours, whilst every hour between Ioa.m. and 11 
p-m. 1,600 trains start for the Metropolitan termini, this 
being at the rate of two per minute. Of this number, 1,750 
are suburban trains, the remainder comprising the country 
and continental service. From Broad-street Station 395 
trains daily start, and 312 leave Liverpool-street Station 
every day. 


Luther at the Diet of Worms.—The appearance of Luther 
before the Diet on this occasion is one of the finest— perhaps 
it is the very finest—scenes in human history. Many aman 
has encountered death bravely for a cause which he knows to 
be just, when he is sustained by the sympathy of thousands, 
of whom he is at the moment the champion and the repre- 
sentative. But it is one thing to suffer and another to en- 
counter face to face, and single-handed, the array of spiritual 
and temporal authorities which are ruling supreme. Luther’s 
very cause was yet unshaped and undetermined, and the 
minds of those who had admired and followed him were 
hanging in suspense for the issue of his trial. High-placed 
men of noble birth are sustained by pride of blood and 
ancestry, and the sense that they are the equals of those 
whom they defy. At Worms there was on one side a solitary 
low-born peasant monk, and on the other the Legate of the 
dreaded power which had broken the spirit of kings and 
emperors, sustained and personally supported by the Imperial 
Majesty itself and the assembled princes of Germany, before 
whom the poor peasantry had been taught to tremble as 
beings of another nature from themselves. Well might 
George of Frendsburg say that no knight among them all had 
ever faced a peril which could equal this. The victory was 
won. The wavering hearts took courage. The Evangelical 
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revolt spread like an epidemic. The Papacy was like an 
idol, powerful only as long as it was feared. Luther had 
thrown his spear at it, and the enchantment was broken. 
The idol was but painted wood, which men and boys might 
now mock and jibe at. Never again had Charles another 
chance of crushing the Reformation. France fell out with 
him on one side, and for the rest of his life gave him but 
brief intervals of breathing time. The Turks hung over 
Austria like a thunder cloud, terrified Ferdinand in Vienna, 
and swarmed over the Mediterranean in their pirate galleys. 
Charles was an earnest Catholic, but he was a statesman 
also, too wise to add to his difficulties by making war on 
heresy. What some call Providence, and others accident, 
had so ordered Europe that the tree which Luther had 
planted was allowed to grow till it was too strongly rooted 
to be overthrown.—Mr. Froude, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
lury. 


The Dentist in Brittany.—It was market-day at Bricquebec, 
and there was a covered cart in the little Place (on which 
the bronze statue of one of Napoleon’s generals looks down), 
with a crimson sort of banner, on which was inscribed, 
‘‘Honneur a la Science,’ and it further was set forth that 
a surgeon-dentist who attends the barracks at Cherbourg was 
prepared to extract teeth on the smallest provocation. The 
practitioner was just then exercising his own at the hotel on 
some roast duck, but he had left his instruments behind him 
—a sword was very conspicuous. Imagine this brandished 
by the assistant in case the patient thinks better of it when 
his tooth is half out! There was also a tambourine, to 
keep up his spiritt—and perhaps drown his remonstrances. 
Lastly, there was a large flat basket, full of human teeth, 
doubtless to encourage the others. 


Eclipse of the Sun as seen in the South Seas.—On Mon- 
day, May 6th, an eclipse of the sun attracted universal atten- 
tion, as I had previously given notice of it. It was not quite 
a total eclipse. We watched it from 9.30 a.m. till 11, when 
clouds obscured it quite. In heathen days this event would 
have occasioned great consternation. Liberal offerings of 
food would be carried to the maraes, while the priests 
chanted prayers to Tangaroa in order to get back the sun. 
It was supposed that the. hungry Gangarod had swallowed 
the luminary, but that on account of the large presents of 
food and many prayers he vomited the bright morsel up 
again! So completely has heathenism died out here that I 
did not hear allusion to the firm belief of past times.— 
IV. Wyatt Gill, B.A., Rarotonga. 


The Volcanic Eruption in Java.—The magnitude of the 
recent volcanic eruption in Java has hindered the publication 
of accurate details. The very terror of the scenes enacted 
must have prevented the accurate observation of facts. We 
give place, for future reference, to the following extract 
from a description telegraphed to the ‘‘ Daily News” from 
New York, as giving the most vivid account which has yet 
appeared :—‘‘ The disturbances began on the island of Kra- 
katoa on Saturday, August 25th, when deep rumblings were 
distinctly audible at Suraperta and Batavia. Little alarm was 
felt at first, but within a few hours showers of stones began 
to fall, and all through the night showers of red-hot stones 
and ashes fell. Faraway at Madura, more than five hundred 
miles distant, furious waves were lashed into mountains of 
foam as they came rolling in. The rumblings gradually 
became more and more distinct, and by noon of the same 
day Maha Meru, the largest of the volcanoes, was belching 
forth flames at an alarming rate. This eruption soon spread 
to Gunung Guntur, and many other minor mountains, until 
more than a third of the forty-five craters of Java were either 
in active eruption or seriously threatening it. Just before 
dusk a great luminous cloud formed over Gunung Guntur, 
and the crater of that volcano began to emit enormous streams 
of white and sulphurous mud and lava, which were rapidly 
succeeded by explosions, followed by tremendous showers of 
cinders and enormous fragments of rock, which were hurled 
high into the air. On Sunday evening the shocks and erup- 
tions increased in violence. About midnight the most fright- 
ful scene of all took place. Suddenly an enormous luminous 
cloud, similar to that over Gunung Guntur, but much greater 
in extent, formed over the Kandang range of mountains 
which skirt the south-east coast of the island. This cloud 





gradually increased in size until it formed a canopy of lurid 
red and whitish-grey over a wide extent of territory. During 
this time the eruptions increased, and streams of lava poured 
incessantly down the sides of the mountains into the valleys, 
sweeping everything before them. About two o’clock on 
Monday morning this great cloud suddenly broke into small 
sections and vanished, and when daylight came it was seen 
that an enormous tract of land had disappeared, extending 
from Point Capucin, on the south, to Negery Passoerang, on 
the north and west, to the lowest point, covering about fifty 
square miles. The entire Kandang range of mountains, 
extending along the coast in a semicircle for about sixty-five 
miles, had gone out of sight. The waters of Welcome Bay 
in the Sunda Straits, and Pepper Bay on the east, and the 
Indian Ocean on the south, had rushed in and formed a sea 
of turbulent waters. On Monday night the volcano of Papan- 
dayang was in an active state of paroxysmal eruption. In 
Sumatra three distinct columns of flame were seen to rise 
from a mountain to a vast height, and its whole surface was 
soon covered with fiery lava streams which spread to great 
distances on all sides. Stones fell for miles around, and 
black fragmentary matter carried into the air caused total 
darkness. A whirlwind accompanied this eruption, by which 
house-roofs, trees, men, and horses were carried into the air. 
The quantity of ashes ejected was such as to cover the ground 
and the roofs of the houses at Denamo to a depth of several 
inches. Suddenly the scene changed. The mountain was 
split into seven parts without a moment’s warning, and where 
Papandayang had stood alone were now seven distinct peaks. 
One of the most singular incidents was the sudden rising on 
the forenoon of Tuesday of fourteen new volcanic mountains 
in the Straits of Sunda.” 


The Three Stutterers.—A gentleman, afflicted with an 
impediment in his speech, sat down to dinner at a tavern, and 
calling to a waiter, addressed him thus, ‘‘ W-w-waiter, gi-give 
m-me s-s-some r-r-roast b-b-beef.” The waiter stammered 
out, ‘‘W-w-we a-a-an’t g-g-got a-a-any.” At which the 
gentleman, highly enraged, supposing the servant was mock- 
ing him, sprang from hi§ seat and was proceeding to knock 
him down, when a third person arrested his arm, and cried to 
him not to strike, saying, ‘‘ He st-tt-stutters s-s-same as w-we 
we d-d-do !” 


Gaining Information.—Locke was asked how he had cons 
trived to accumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, yet so 
extensive and deep. He replied that he attributed what 
little he knew to the not having been ashamed to ask for ins 
formation, and to the rule he had laid down of conversing 
with all descriptions of men on those topics chiefly that 
formed their own particular profession and pursuits. The 
best-informed men are undoubtedly those who adopt this 
rule. 


A Poet’s Vengeance.—Some one having urged Tasso to 
avenge himself upon a man who had done him many injuries, 
he said, ‘‘I wish to take from him neither his property, nor 
his life, nor his honour, but only his ill-will towards me.” 


Base Sport.—A correspondent of ‘‘ Land and Water,” Mr. 
R. Johnston, wrote the following appeal on the cruel and 
wanton murder of seafowl by men who ‘‘scatter death, and 
call it sport” :—‘‘ For partridge and pheasant shooting it 
may be fairly urged that execution is psually done by prac- 
tised shots, that few birds are hit which are not killed, and 
that the birds after being killed are of some use—we do see 
them on the dinner-table. But for the kind of ‘sport’ 
which I am now about to describe I fail to see any excuse 
whatever. It is simply a form of self-indulgence, purchased 
at the cost of great misery to untold numbers of not only 
harmless but most useful birds. To a right-thinking man it 
is wanton cruelty, and nothing else. I can best describe the 
practice by giving two examples, out of many which I have 
personally witnessed. No. 1, Two men, having the appear- 
ance of farmers, and apparently fairly good shots, lounged 
about on a lonely beach for a whole day, shooting at every 
bird which came in sight. As the birds were numerous, they 
had what they would call ‘a fine day’s sport.’ It so hap- 
pened that on the following day I saw the same two men on 
the jnatform at Ipswich Station. They were relating their 
exploits toa friend. In reply to questions by the friend, I 
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noted down the following answers. (I may say that there 
was no ‘eavesdropping’ about the matter, as the remarks 
were made in a loud tone, and in the hearing of many people. 
They gloried in their shame.) ‘ Well, I hit about sixty.’ ‘I 
hit pretty nearly one hundred.’ ‘Use? No, you can’t do 
anything with them.’ ‘ Did I get them? No, half of them— 
aye, two-thirds of them—were only winged.’ ‘ Youscee, agull 
is all feathers, and the chances are that your shot does not 
hurt its body ; you only break its wing.’ ‘Why, then he 
tumbles into the water.’ ‘Fetch him! No, he’s not worth 
fetching.’ Thus, for their own ‘amusement,’ and for nothing 
else, these two men, according to their own account, had left 
about two-thirds of 150 birds (say 100) to perish miserably of 
wounds and starvation. Example No. 2. Four or five men, 
having the appearance of grooms or gentlemen’s servants out 
for a holiday, hire double-barrelled guns, take a boat, and fire 
away al! day with similar results. I am utterly averse to 
prosecutions. I would never use imprisonment save as a dire 
necessity. I would rather earnestly call for an expression of 
public opinion, which should gibbet such wanton cruelties 
with the infamy which they deserve. Further, as a farmer, I 
protest that these cruel men are killing our best friends. The 
green plover all the year round, and the sea-gulls on the least 
approach of rough weather, may be seen scouring the fieids 
for miles inland in pursuit of wire-worm and grub. The 
geen plovers or lapwings are purely insectivorous birds, and 
as such are invaluable to the turnip grower. Theclowns who 
shoot them and the poachers who take their eggs are about 
equally mischievous. I submit that the naturalist, the hus- 
bandman, and the hater of wanton cruelty should ally in pro- 
testing against this system of slaughter of harmless and useful 
birds—a system which is growing year by year.” 

[By the exertions of the late Mr. Frank Buckland and 
other humane naturalists, protection is given by law at certain 
seasons to seafowl as well as to other birds, but the cruel 
slaughter on our coasts by cads with gus is still too pre- 
valent. ] 


Umbrellas in India.—Last year 3,353,055 umbrellas were 
imported into India, a number much larger than the imports 
of 1881-2; but also, according to the official report, much 
smaller*than the imports of the year before that. A large 
proportion of these umbrellas are stated to be ‘‘ wonderful 
things to behold, brilliant in colour and remarkable in design, 
and apparently specially manufactured for use in India.” As 
illustrative of the relative condition of the people in the two 
provinces, it is noted that while Burmah imported 819,313 
umbrellas, Madras imported only 22,960. 


Visit of H.M.S. Kingfisher to Rarotonga.—After morning 
service on Sunday, April 29th ult., H.M.s. Kingfisher steamed 
opposite this village. Ina short time Captain Thornton, with 
one of his lieutenants, landed and formally waited upon the 
Queen to express the kindly feelings of Great Britain. After 
a little pleasant conversation we all attended afternoon ser- 
vice. Our visitors were pleased with all that they saw and 
heard. We then conducted them to the Mission House to 
partake of a cup of tea. About sunset they returned on 
board. On the following day presents of food were made to 
the captain, and a large party of us—chiefs, missionaries, and 
merchants—went on board to inspect the ship. Queen Makea 
was received with the utmost respect. At 3 p.m. the King- 
fisher steamed away for Aitutaki. Captain Thornton is a 
grandson of good Bishop Heber, whose famous hymn, ‘‘ From 
Greenland,” is as popular in the Pacific, in various native 
renderings, as the original is in our own land. The visit of 
the Kingfisher was a pleasing surprise—W. Wyatt Gill, 
B.A., Rarotonga. 


Marriage Seriously Viewed.—The following letter of very 
questionable congratulation was sent to a young friend and 
neighbour in Chelsea, who had written in the first flush of 
hope and pleasure to tell Mrs. Carlyle of her engagement :— 
‘*And you are actually going to get married! You! al- 
ready! And you expect me to congratulate you, or perhaps 
not. I admire the judiciousness of that ‘perhaps not.’ 
Frankly, my dear, I wish you all happiness in the new life 
that is opening to you, and you are marrying under good 
auspices, since your father approves of the marriage. But 
congratulation on such occasions seems to me a tempting of 
Providence. The triumphal procession air, which in our 





manners and customs is given to marriage at the outset— 
that singing of Ze Deum before the battle has begun—has, 
ever since I could reflect, struck me as somewhat senseless 
and somewhat impious. If ever one is to pray—if ever one 
is to feel grave and anxious—if ever one is to shrink from 
vain show and vain babble, surely it is just on the occasion 
of two human beings binding themselves to one another, for 
better and for worse, till death part them, just on that occa- 
sion which it is customary to celebrate only with congratula- 
tions and rejoicings, and ¢rousseaux and white ribbon. 


The Sea Serpent.—A correspondent writes:—‘‘In the 
article upon the sea serpent (at page 123 of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour’) allusion is made to the fight between the sea serpent 
and a sperm whale, in lat. 5° 13’ s., and long. 35° w., as wit- 
nessed by the captain and crew of the ship Pauline in the 
year 1875. In the summerof 1878, while travelling upon the 
Continent, I noticed in ‘ Galignani’s Messenger’ a statement 
that the telegraph cable to Brazil being out of order it was 
found on examination that a sperm whale had been strangled 
by its coils, which the whale had no doubt utilised to free 
itself from parasites. This statement might be easily verified, 
and if true there can be little doubt that it would account for 
that sea serpent story, although it does not in the least follow 
that no massive saurian is now in existence. The young 
officer in H.M.S. Algerine, who was killed by a sea snake in 
Madras Roads, was Mr. Hyman, stepson of Hayden the 
artist. The snake was for many years in the United Service 
Institution in London.”—H. K., Capt. R.N. 


A Great Wire Rope.—The great driving-rope which pulls 
the cars across the new Brooklyn Bridge is r4in. in diameter, 
11,700ft. long, and weighs nineteen tons. It is accompanied 
by a duplicate rope of the same weight and strength, which 
is to be held in reserve, for use when the first rope wears out. 
The test which it has been subjected to gives ample assur- 
ance of its strength. Before it left the works every wire held 
at least 1,000 pounds, and was stretched from four to six per 
cent. more. In order to protect it from the atmosphere, and 
also to supply to the interior a kind of lubricator when it 
comes to be used, the rope has received a coating of tar.—Jron. 


Pawnbroking in France.—An official document with re: 
gard to the pawnbroking business in France, which is entirely 
in the hands of the State, shows that there are at the pre- 
sent time only forty-two establishments or Monts-de-Piéte 
throughout the country. In nearly three-fourths of the 
departments there exist none whatever. The most important 
is that of Paris, after which come those of Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, Lille, and Rouen. In these six branches the 
sums lent represent 82 per cent. of the total for the whole of 
France. Last year 3,012,571 articles were received in pledge 
in the different establishments, representing 52,995,948fr. 
lent. The average sum was 2ofr. for Paris, and 14fr. for the 
departments. There were 1,224,806 loans ranging between 
5fr. and rofr., 906,829 under 5fr., and 880,936 from 11fr, to 
1,000fr, and upwards. 


Carlyle and George Washington.—The following amusing 
conversation between Carlyle and Mr. J. T. Fields, the 
American publisher, is recorded in ‘‘ The Friendships of Mary 
Russell Mitford”: ‘So, sir, ye’re an American?” quoth 
the self-sufficient Scotchman. Mr. Fields assented. ‘* Ah, 
that’s a wretched nation of your ain. It’s all wrong. It 
always has been wrong from the vera beginning. That grete 
mon of yours—George” (did any one under the sun ever 
dream of calling Washington George before ?)—‘‘ your grete 
mon George was a monstrous bore, and wants taking down a 
few hundred pegs.” ‘Really, Mr. Carlyle,” replied my 
friend, ‘‘you are the last man in the world from whom I 
should have expected such an observation. Look at your 
own book on Cromwell! What was Washington but Crom- 
well without his personal ambition and without his fanati- 
cism?” ‘Eh, sir,” responded Carlyle, ‘‘ George had neither 
ambition nor religion, nor any good quality under the sun— 
George was just Oliver with all the juice squeezed out.” 


Aurora Borealis.—In the account of the Aurora Borealis 
(p. 510) as seen in Cumberland Straits, it was Captain Penny 
(zot Kenny) who should have been mentioned.—Also, for 
Arminian, p. 528, read Armenian. 
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HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF THE “PEN AND PENCIL” SERIES. 
SCOTTISH PICTURES.—Darn vit fesl Post By ine $ © Goes Bos 





trated by Perceval Skelton, MacWhirter, Boot, Whymper, and other eminent Artists. 


bound, gilt edges, or in morocco 25s. 


Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely 





Recently published, a New Edition of 
English Pictures, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL 
MANNING, LLD., and the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
With Frontispiece and numerous Engravings, 8s, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, or 25s. in morocco. 

* Next to seeing the beautiful on of of the earth comes the delight of 
reading of them, and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his 
days within a ‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined’ ae. can roam, guided 
by such a book, at the will of fancy, —— sunny glades, by babbling 
streams, or over the breezy moorlands.”—Zimes. 





Recently published, uniform with ‘* English Pictures,” ee. 


Indian Pictures, 

Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. WILLIAM UR- 
WICK, M.A. Profusely Illustrated with fine Engravings, 
8s. handsome cloth, gilt ; 25s. in morocco, 

“The Society, in all their excellent series of * Pictures * (which now has 
included no inconsiderable part of the world), has not given to the public 
a better executed or more interesting volume than this.”—Sfectator, 

“‘The style is simple, and in parts not ungraceful; the illustrations 


various, and sometimes imposing.” — 7imes. 
“It forms a splendid gift-book."—Schoolmaster. 





Mr. RUSKIN says :—“* This beautiful book is far the best I have ever seen on its subject.” 
An Appropriate By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the “Leisure Hour.” 
Souvenir SEA PICTURES. Uniform in size and style with ‘‘ English Pictures,” ‘* Those Holy Fields,” 





the Fisheries Drawn with 
Exhibition. PEN AND PENCIL. 


‘The Land of the Pharaohs,” etc, With numerous Engravings from 
Drawings and Paintings by eminent Artists, forming an excellent volume 
for presentation, 8s. handsome cloth gilt,or 25s. in morocco, 





LONDON: RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





A NURSERY GARD 


On Rollers for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d.; or on Linen and Varnished, 
1s. 6d. Free by post for 7 or 19 stamps. 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Simple Directions _ for Immediate Treatment in Twenty Cases of 
and Sudden Illness C to Children. 





It provides against Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, 
Burns, Child Crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, 
Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, 
Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing 
Coins, Buttons, etc., Wounds. 


Published by JAMES EPPS & CO., 
48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, 


CLARKE, NICKOLLS, & COOMBS’ 


(Wholesale Confectioners, London, E.) 


FAMOUS 


WHOLE FRUIT 
|. JAMS. 


Strawberry, Black Currant, &c. 
Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen. 


Awarded Gold Medal, 
Amsterdam, 1883. 








“Louis” VELVETEEN. 


GUARANTEED FAST WOVEN PILE, 
In Black and Colours, in all Qualities. 


Supplied by THOMAS WALLIS & CO. (late Charles 
Meeking & Co.), Holborn Circus, London, E.C, Every Yard 
of the Genuine Bears the Name ‘‘ Louis.” Patterns Post Fret. 


London. 
THE 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


BEST SCOTCH FINGERING 
confor wes. = FANCY WOOLS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BALDWIN & WALKER, 
HALIFAX. 
Sold a all Principal Drapers and Berlin Wool Dealers. 











THe MECHANICAL OPERATION oF SCALING TEETH SUPERSEDED, 


COPP, SON, AND CO.’S 


PEERLESS VEGETABLE ANTISEPTIC 


~ DENTAL SCALING POWDER. 


Subtle and powerful, luxurious and aromatic, has established 
itself with unexampled rapidity a sine qua non of the toilet table. 
Going direct to the root of disease and eradicating the very germ 
of decay, it obviates, and has entirely superseded, the impairing 
and troublesome process of mechanical scaling. It acts bene- 
ficially on the enamel, irresistibly removes tartar, preserves, 
strengthens, and gives to teeth a dazzling pearly whiteness, 
Continued application absolutely ensures to them a lasting, health- 
ful, and health-giving vigour. Although not artificially scented, 
it imparts a delightful fragrance to the ‘breath. 

Examined and recommended by Dr. Eason Wilkinson, 96, 
Mosely Street, Manchester; and Dr. Henry Ramsbotham, 16, 
Park Place, Leeds, 

Price 1s. 6d., 7s, 6d., 58., and ros. 6d. per Box. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, or sent post free by the Inventor and Sole 


Proprietor, STEPHEN WAND, and prepared only at his Laboratory, 
HavMARKET, LEICESTER. 





“THE EMPRESS” 





y Impenetrable Rain and 
& a Dust Cloak, 
Ss 
a 20s. 


Carriage Paid to any part of the Unitea King- 
dom, no matter how remote. 

Woven from the finest Botany Wool, and 
OR OR to an exhaustive process of 

OFING, rendering it perfectly im- 
cee to rain. 

A distinctive advantage possessed by the 
**EMPRESS” Cloak over all other 
Waterproof Cloaks, and one that cannot 
fail to be a FOLORO is the fact of its 
being quite INODOR 

DUST proof as ORO as RAIN or 

The lengths at the back of the ‘“‘ EM- 
PRESS” Cloaks are from soin. to s6in. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


Patterns of the fabric (various colours) 
forwarded post free. 


CLARENCE HAYDEN, NOTTINGHAM. 








To Face End of Matter. 
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BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 


1. Cleopatra’s Needle. 


A History of the London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the 
Hieroglyphics. By the Rev. J. Kine, Lecturer for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, cloth boards. 

This volume seeks to interest the reader in the historical associations 
of the monument, which he can visit, if he cares to do so, and by its aid 
read for himself what it has to tell us of the men and deeds of a _long- 
distant past. It also seeks to stimulate wider interest and research into 
all that the monuments of Egypt can tell us in confirmation of the 
historical parts of the Bible. . 

2. Assyrian Life and History. 

By M. E. HARKNEsS. With an Introduction by REGINALD 
STUART POOLE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
cloth boards. 

This little book gives in concise form the latest knowledge of Assyrian 
history and customs. The information is taken fromthe monuments in 
the British Museum, and the book tends to prove how accurate are all the 


Biblical references to Assyria. Very useful for Sunday School teachers and 
Bible-class students. There is much in it to interest the general reader. 


The Authority of Scripture. 


A Re-statement of the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. 
REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., author of ‘‘Prophecy: its 
Nature and Evidence.” Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 


Aclear concise statement, in the face of modern objections, of the argu- 
ment for the authority of Scripture. For the student and general reader. 


Ants and their Ways. 


By the Rev. W. FARRAN WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire, With numerous Illustrations and 
a Complete List of Genera and Species of the British 
Ants. 5s. cloth boards. 
** As full of interesting information as it is pleasantly written.” —G/obe. 
** We can safely promise to all who have not read it, that a great treat 
is in store for them when they do.”—Standard. 


RECENT MISSIONARY BOOKS. 
Among the Mongols. 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A., with Map and 
Numerous Engravings, from photographs and native 
sketches. $8vo. 6s. cloth boards, 

“There has been, if our experience serves us at all, no book quite 
like this since ‘ Robinson Crusoe’; and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is not 
better, does not tell a story more directly, or produce more instantaneous 
and final conviction. Noone who begins this book will leave it till the 
narrative ends, or doubt for an instant, whether he knows Defoe or not, 
that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct in literature, 
something almost uncanny in the way it has gripped him, and made him 
see for ever a scene he never expected to see.” — The Spectator. 

** A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure.”—The Glove. 


Our Eastern Sisters and their Missionary 
Helpers. 
By HarrieET WARNER ELLIs. 
cloth boards. 

“*There is in the world much silly and some spiteful talk about 
Missionaries ; no better refutation could be found than is offered in this 
a little book.”— Spectator. ‘‘ A very interesting book.””— 
_—. “* Should be of much use in spreading the knowledge of the real 
acts regarding female life in many parts of the East.”—Glasgow Herald. 


. The Children of India. 

Written for the Children of England by one of their Friends. 
With Illustrations and Map. Small quarto. 4s. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

A missionary book written for children. ‘The story of Hindu life is 
simply told; the book is well illustrated, and no more interesting gift- 
book for an intelligent child could well be found. 








Crown 8vo. 25. 6d, 








The Pentateuch. 


A Popular Introduction. By the Rev. R, 
WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of St. 
Alphage, London Wall. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. cloth boards, 

_ This volume is designed to supply the reader of that 

important part of the Bible of which it treats with 

information which he could scarcely obtain except by 
consulting many large and costly works. 


Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 

A Popular Introduction. By the Rev. R, 
WHELER BusH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25, 
cloth boards. 


Uniform with the Introduction to the Pentateuch. A 
most useful book for Sunday School teachers and Bible 





‘ Assyrian Life and History.” students. 


Sunday Meditations. 
Adapted to the Course of the Christian Year. By the Rev. 
DANIEL Moors, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, etc. 55. cloth boards, 


“These meditations are, it is true, arranged for the seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year, but there is nothing merely sectional about them. 
They are suitable for all Christians who love the tender and faithful 
presentation of Scripture truth.”"—Christian. 


“There is a wholesome flavour of common-sense and catholicity 
running through the volume.”—Guardian. 
Christian Ministry to the Young. 
A Book for Parents, Pastors, and Teachers. By SAMUEL 
G. GREEN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 25. cloth boards. 


“The author deserves hearty thanks for the freshness, earnestness, 
and skill which he has brought to bear upon his theme. He has 
rendered important service to the Church of Christ in issuing this book 
at a time when it is more than ever its imperative duty to give attention 
to the claims of the young.” — Te Christian. 


COMPANIONS FOR A QUIET HOUR. 
1. A Companion to the Lord’s Table. 


Meditations and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. 
With an Introduction on the Meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper. Neatly printed. 16mo. 1s. 6¢. cloth boards, 


2. Private Thoughts on Religion. 
By THomAs ADAM. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, red edges. A 
handy reprint of this well-known book, 
3. An Infallible Way to Contentment. 


1s. 6d, cloth boards, red edges. <A neat reprint of a valuable 
old book, 





Electricity and its Uses. 
By JoHN Munro, of the Society of Electrical Engineers and 
Electricians. With numerous Engravings, Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d, cloth boards. 
A qa account of the recent adaptations of electricity—the tele- 
ph, telephone, electric light, electric force, etc. It is written so as to 


understood without any prior knowledge of electrical science by the 
reader, and contains eighty illustrations of electrical apparatus. 





From “ Electricity and its Uses.” 





& Lonpon: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD ; anp 164, PICCADILLY. 











Footprints of Italian Refoarmarc. 
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Che Religions Cract Society's Mist. 


BOOKS FOR THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 


Quarto, 8s. handsomely bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges. Crown 8vo. §s. cloth boards, 


The Homes and Haunts of Luther. Luther and the Cardinal. 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. Newand Revised Edition, with pe js ole ; , ' ‘ 
additional Chapters and Portraits. Profusely Illustrated. A Historic-biographical Tale. Given in English by JuLte 
This volume describes the homes Luther lived in, the places he visited, SUTTER. With Fine Historical Portraits. 























and the associations connected with them. It will help the reader to The characters in this story are all historical. The book gives vivid 
follow the great commemorations of this year, and to appreciate the in- and life-like pictures of Luther, of his — opponent Cardinal Albrecht, 
terest aroused by them. No better gift-book for the season can be of Mainz, and of the deeds and men of that day. The book is admirably 
found. suited for all who like to learn history accurately and yet easily. 
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Luther Anecdotes : Luther’s Table-Talk 
. : : 9 
Memorable Sayings and Doings of Martin Luther, selected Forming Vol. IV. of Companions for a Quiet Hour. 
from his Books, Letters, and History, forming a sketch etad tir The. OE : : 
bey? ; a Selected by Dr. MAcaAutLay, in connection with the 
of his life and work, chiefly in his own words. By fi dredth a %% fs 
Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of Lezsure Hour. With Engrav- ous hundredth snniversary of Luther's birth, A neat 
. ? . 8 little pocket book. 15, 6¢, cloth boards, 


ings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
NEW SERIES OF BIOGRAPHICAL TRACTS. 


_ It is intended to comprise in this Series sketches of great outstanding personages in Christian history,—to tell, in a manner adapted for wide 
circulation, the story of their lives and works, what they did and taught, and to show the extent of their influence in the Church and the world. The 


Tracts will be written by practised writers. 
THE FIRST NUMBER IS NOW READY. 


MARTIN LUTHER, THE REFORMER OF GERMANY. 


By the Rev. Proressor G1ss. 
Price one Penny, or 8s. per hundred. 


The Four Hundredth Anniversary of LuTHEr’s birth lends special interest to this graphic and interesting Sketch of his Life and Work. It forms 
@ fitting Introduction to the Series, and will be followed, it is hoped, by similar Tracts on CaLvin, FareEL, Erasmus, MELANCTHON, KING ALFRED, 
ANSELM, JouHN WEsLEY, Lorv Bacon, JoHN MILTON, and many other eminent men of earlier and later times. 











LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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LADIES’ DRESSES & THE PARCELS POST. 


— Every Lady in Great Britain, and, in fact, all over the world, can dress 
S g FE N C E S / //- fashionably and economically if she purchase direct from the City of London 


-VELVETEENS through the new Parcels Post. ‘ 


Spence’s System of sending Patterns of all the Latest Novelties in dress has 
proved one of the greatest boons. Ladies residing in the country or abroad can 
PER RETREAT choose their dresses at home from the splendid assortment of Patterns sent, 
: QS GUARANTEED saving time and trouble; also purchase at the wholesale City Price. The new 
ae = 
ON es % 
noe | FAST PILE & 
: S5IM FE LE 





Autumn Patterns, Silks, Dresses, Velveteens, Mantle and Ulster Cloths, now 
ready. Sent free on application to all parts of the globe. Parcels over £1 value 
sent, carriage paid, throughout the United Kingdom. 


OVER 50,000 PATTERNS SENT DAILY. 


Send a post-card, stating what class of goods are required, and about what 
price desired, and a first-class selection will be sent by return of post. All goods 
dispatched the same day as order received. 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 76, 77, 78, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


INTERESTING BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


The Midnight Sky. Familiar Notes on the Stars and The Captain’s Story; or, Jamaica Sixty Years since. 


Planets. By Epwin Dunkin, F.R.S., of the Royal Observatory, — an ——— of pe a = +e ange by Joun 
Greenwich. With Thirty-two Star Maps and other Illustrations, ILBERT, imperial 16mo. §s. c:oth boards, gilt edges. 

New and Revised Edition. 9s, Gd. cloth boards; gs. with gils Straight to the Mark. By the Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, 
— m.a, An interesting story for Old and Young, by the popular 


Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist. Profasely Tilus- Author of ‘‘ Boy and Man,”. etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 
trated in the finest style of Wood Engraving, by 


DWARD 16mo. 55. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 
Wuymper. Quarto. 6s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Boy and Man: a Story for Old and Young. With 
Our English Bible: Its Translators and Translations. numerous Illustrations by FRENCH. Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth, gilt. 
by ts Rex Jou Siguguron, oo Engavings Impenalsény ) Without Intending it, By Groxce E. Sarcenr. 


23 With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
e Franklins; or, The Story of aConvict. By Ggorcg : ; 
as | SARGENT, author of “The Sto of a City pe pon With Within Sea Walls ; or, How the Dutch kept the F aith. 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. By EvirasetH H. WaLsHE and Georce E. Sarcent. With 
The Pri Voked Tale of Illustrations. 4s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
@ Prism. Unequally Yoked: a Tale o tian Ee 
Lile-late to 0 Seles Chit; en te Geek Sinan George Burley ; his Fortunes and Adventures, By G. E, 


Darkness to Light: a Tale of Spanish Life. By M. L. Wuartety, SARGENT. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
and Two Members of her Family. Edited by Miss E. J. WHATELY, Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. ByG. E. Sarcent. 
le With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 4s. extra cloth, gilt edges, 








With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges 


Bede’s Charity. By Hessa Stretron. With En. 
ravings by Epwarp Wuympgr. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
rds, gilt edges. 


Cobwebs and Cables. By Hessba STRETTON. With 
Eepavings by Gorpon Brown. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

The Waldensian Church in the Valleysof Piedmont, 
By the late JANE L. Wittyams. A New Edition. Edited by Mrs. 
Marueson. With Engravings by Wuymper. 5s. cloth gilt. 





The Awdries and their Friends, and other ‘Tales. 
By Mrs. Prosser. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth gilt. 

The Exiles of Salzburg, and other Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German of Gustav Nieritz by Mrs. Kerr, Translator 
of Leopold von Ranke’s “Servia.” With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt. 

Through the Linn; or, Miss Temple’s Wards. B 
Acnzs Giserne. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 3s. clo 
boards, gilt edges. 








RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch. By Tatsor 
Baines REED. With an Introduction by the Editor of the *‘ Boy’s 
Own Paper.” Forming No. 1 of the “‘ Boy’s Own Bookshelf.” 
With many Illustrations. Small quarto. 4s. cloth boards. 


Under Fire: being the Story of a Boy’s Battles against 
Himself and other Enemies. By the Author of ‘The Boy's of 
Highfield,” etc. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

Max Victor’s Schooldays: the Friends he Made and 
the Foes he Conquered. By the Author of ‘* My Schoolfellow, Val 
Bownser,” etc. With Illustrations, Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

The Two Voyages; or, Midnight and Daylight. By the 
late W. H. Age aot "Illustrated. Imperial —_ gu doth 
boards, gilt edges. 

The Golden Grasshopper: a Tale founded on Events 
in the Days of Sir Thomas Gresham, during the Reigns of Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth. By the late W. H. G. Kincston. With 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A Yacht Voyage Round England. By the late W. 
H. G. Kincston. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial r6mo, 5s, 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Realm of the Ice-King: a Book of Arctic Dis- 
covery and Adventure. New Edition, revised to present date. 
With Illustrations. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Great Voyagers: their Adventures and Discoveries, 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo. as. cloth. 

Once upon a Time; or, The Boy’s Book of Adventures, 
With Illustrations. 3s. cloth boards. 

Paul Harvard’s Campaign. 
Crown 8vo 2s. cloth boards. 

Ben Froggatt; or, Little Lonesome. By Mrs. HENRY 


Keary, author of “‘ Josey the Runaway,” etc. ith Illustrations. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


With Illustrations. 





RECENT BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Ivy’s Armour. By the Author of “‘ Katie, the Fisherman’s 
Daughter,” etc. ith Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. es. 6d, 
cloth boards. 

Quiet Corners. By Howe BENNING. With TIIluse 
trations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges. A 
book for girls who wish to be something and to do something. 


Angel Meadow. By the Author of “Field Court.” 


Vith Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Elsie’s Footprints ; or, Jesus your Life, and your Life for 
Jesus. By Mrs. Lucas SHADWELL, author of “Golden Sheaves,” 
etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Girl’s Own Bookshelf. The following volumes of 
Stories and Miscellaneous Articles, taken from the pages of “The 
Girl’s Own Paper,” are now ready :— 

Just published, quarto. 6s. handsome cloth gilt, 

A Crown of Flowers: Poems and Pictures collected 
from the pages of ‘‘ The Girl’s Own Paper.” Edited by CHARLES 
Peters. With Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, Davidson Knowles, 
Frank Dicksee, a.r.a., R. Catterton Smith, Robert Barnes, 
Chailes Green, John C. Staples, G. H. Edwards, O'Kelly, J. Mc.L. 
Ralston, William Small, Frank Dadd, and other eminent artists. 

“This book cannot fail to be most acceptable as a prize or present to 
young ladies, who will find in it at once a source of pleasure and 
profit.”—Queen. 

Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. With numerous 
Illustrations. By M. Etten Epwarps, Price 2s. 

The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. By PHILLIs Browne, 


With Prefatory Note by Sir RispoN BENNETT, M.D., F.R.S. 
Price 1s. 


The Queen o’ the May. By ANNE BEALE. Illustrated, 
35. cloth boards. 
The Master’s Service. A Practical Guide for Girls, 


By Lavy Brasazon, Dora Hors, Arice Kinc, and Mary 
SELwoop. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 











LONDON: RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, & 164, PICCADILLY; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Directors. 
CHARLES Barcuay, Esq. .. -. (Chairman) .. H. Kendall & Sons, Merchants. 
Joun Hampton HAts, Esq... Lite Seer St. Andrew’s Wharf, Blackfriars. 


ASTELL, JoHN Harvey, Esq. 7 Woodbury Hall, St. Neots. 

Barcuay, THOMAS GEORGE, Esq. .. Barclay, Perkins & Co., Brewers. 

Bevan, Francis Aucustus, Esq. .. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co., Bankers. 
BranpD, JAMES, Esq. .. ae .. Harvey, Brand & Co., Merchants. 

CavrE, CHARLES, Esq. ee .. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder&Co., Bankers. 
CHAMBERS, Str GEORGE Henry .. Thos. Daniel and Co., Merchants. 
Davipson, Henry, Esq. .. .. 8, Mansfield Street? Portland Place, W. 
Farquuar, Horace B. T., Esq. .. Forbes, Forbes & Co., Merchants. 

FIELD, GEORGE Hansory, Esq. .. National, Provincial Bank of England. 
Hunt, THomas NEwman, Esq. .. Newman, Hunt & Co. » Merchants. 


oN 7 ~ 


Manager & Actuary. Secretary. 


JAMES CHISHOLM. JAMES Bumpvs. 
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N.B.—All participating Policies effected before the 31st cf January next 
will obtain an additiona! Year's Share of the Profits in 1886 over 


The following are some of the Reasons why 


Assurances may be advantageously effected with 
the— 


SECURITY. 


Imperial Lite Office. 





1.—The Assurance Fund alone amounts to 12 times the Annual 
Premium Income, ard the Total Invested Assets provide £125 
in hand for every £100 of estimated Liability. 

2.—The Assured have in addition the security of a large Subscribed 
Capital held by a wealthy body of Proprietors. 

8.—The remuneration of the Proprieto:s is Strictly Limited by the 
Company’s Deed of Settlement to the interest of their own Capital and 
one fifth share of the Profits every Five Years. 

4.—The Assured incur no Liability of Partnership. 











LIBERALITY. 


5.—Policies are issued which entitle the Lives Assured to wide limits of Free 
Residence, and to Free Travelling all over the world. 

6.—All Claims are payable on proof of Death and Title. 

7.—A Specimen Table of Guaranteed Surrender Values is published. 

8.—Paid-up Policies are Issued, if desired, in lieu of the payment of a 
Cash Surrender Value. 

9.—Loans are Granted for any amount within the Surrender Value, thus 
enabling the Assured to keep the policy in force as long as any Value remains. 

10.—Policies may be Revived at any iime within a year of their lapsing. 














11.--If a Policy lapse and be not revived, Notice is given, and the Surrender 
Value is held at the Dispoual of the Legal Owner at any time 
within six years. 


ROFIT. 


12.—Four-fifths of the Entire Profit of the business aru Divided 
along participating Policy-holders. 

13,—T'he non-participating part of the business, yielding Four-fifths of its profit 
to the Participating Policy-holders, is estimated to fully compensate 
for the Proprietors’ Share of Quinquennie! Profit. 

14—The advantages of a Mutual Office are thus combined with the 
security afforded by a Proprietary one. 

15.—The existing Bonuses vary from £1 10s, on Policies recently effected 
to £110 on the oldest Policies for each £100 of the original Sum Assured. 

16.—The Bonuses are Declared on Previous Bonuses as well as 
on the Origine! Sum Assured. 

17.—The Bonuses are Appropriated to the Assured as soon 
as declared, and are not contingent until a specified and sometimes 

& very large number of Premiums has been paid. 























later entrants. 








W. B. Whittingham & Co., Printers, 91, Gracechurch Street, London. 
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DUNDEE —6 Panmure Btreet. 


BIRMINGHAM—95 Colmore Row. 
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DUNDEE—6 Panmure Street. 


BIRMINGHAM —95 Colmore Row. 


GLASGOW —29 St. Vincent Place. 


ABERDEEN —245 Union Street, 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS. 





Scottish Provident 





Institution. 


THE following are the Results 


New Assurances, £1,031,965, 
£7430 by Single Payment. 


reported for the Year 1882 :— 
with £40,402 of Premiums, of which 


Net Premiums received, £423,724.—Total Income, £601,072. 
Realised Funds (increased in year by £307,797), &4,509,'730, 
EARLY PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
A RESOLUTION WAS SUBMITTED, PROVIDING FOR PAYMENT oF CLAIMS 
One Month after admission of proof of Death. 





Mr. FERGUSON or Kinmounpy, in moving the adoption of the Report, said :— 


THE REPORT just read is probably one of 
the most satisfactory ever presented to you. That 
in an ordinary year, without the stimulus of 
an approaching division of profits, or any other 
specialty to influence business, the large sum of 
One Million and Thirty Thousand Pounds of New 
Assurances should have been effected, is a matter 
for mutual congratulation. The business, more- 
over, has been of a safe and genuine character, 
being entirely a Home Business, and not inflated 
by large sums on one life, requiring to be reassured 
in other Offices ; and it has been obtained at an 
exceptionally low cost, as I shall afterwards show. 
Another feature worthy of note is the moderate 
ratio of Claims to the Annual Income. These 
Claims were in all £235,213, against an income 
of £601,072, evidently a very low proportion. 

This statement leads up to a third, and that the 
most gratifying feature of the Report, namely, that 
the Realised Funds of the Institution have been in- 
creased in the year by the large sum of £307,797,— 
their amount at the close of 1882 being £4,509,728, 
against subsisting Assurances of £15,350, 000. 
This, I need not say, is a very high proportion, 
particularly for an Office in which, from the low 
average age of the members, the premiums will 
continue to be drawn for a lengthened period, 

It was stated in last year’s Report that ‘‘ the 
Accumulated Fund has increased in the last nine 
years by upwards of Two Millions,” and that “ of 





a hundred Offices in the kingdom not more than 
four (all of much longer standing) have as large a 
fund.” This was given with the caution which 
we have always wished should characterise such 
statements. I am now in a position to state that 
not more than two Offices are possessed of Funds 
which, as do ours, exceed Four and a Half 
Millions of Pounds. These two are also native 
Scottish Offices. Their names will, no doubt, at 
once occur to you. And without wishing to 
appear unduly to magnify our own Institution, I 
may just add that it is now possessed of a much 
larger Accumulated Fund than either of them had 
at the same stage of their history. 


Such are the salient points in the business 
history of the last year. They tell of stability, 
and they point to progress, The increase of our 
business is not purchased at the expense of 
security, As the one extends the other is built 
up. The million of New Assurances is backed 
up by an increase of £307,000 to the funds; 
and thus extension and financial strength go 
hand in hand, 


He then referred to the cost of management, 
which is greatly under any Office doing a large pro- 
gressive business, and which has been steadily fall- 
ing. In the Board of Trade Report, in 1874, the 
cost was stated at 12°5 per cent on the premiums, 
Last year the ratio was 9°4 per cent to premiums, 


; and to the year’s income 6°6 per cent only, 


Mr. JoHN Cowan, Beeslack, seconded the motion ; which, with the Resolution for earlier 
Payment of Claims, was unanimously approved of, 
THE ADVANTAGES which this Institution offers to Assurers are :— 
A greatly larger original Assurance—generally as much as £1200 or 
£1250 for the Premium charged elsewhere (with Profits) for £1000 only. 
The prospect, to good lives, of very considerable additions—no share 
of Profit being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, 


EpinsuraeH, April 18838. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





LEEDS—Royal Exchange. 


BRISTOL—31 Clare Street. 





BELFAST—22 Waring Street. 


NEWCASTLE —22 Market Street. 


DUBLIN—No., 16 COLLEGE GREEN. 








Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO , 
Premium pay- Single 

able during | twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment, 

Payments. Payments. Payments. 


£3 411 £5 
5 9 
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* ExamPLe.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 : 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
[These Rates are about as low as the usual non-varticipating Rates of other Offices, 
which are expected to yield a surplus and whose sufficiency is guaranteed. ] 

OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
t At age 40 the Premium ceasing at*age 60, is for £1000, £33:14:2, being about the same as most 


“ Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 





LONDON OFFICE—No. 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 
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FOUNDED MORE THAN 76 YEARS AGO, 


HAS NOW 


INVESTED FUNDS AMOUNTING To £2,299,086. 


IT 





HAS PAID IN CLAIMS NEARLY 


SEVEN MILLION POUNDS STERLING, 


AND HAS DECLARED BONUSES EXCEEDING 


%2,600,000. — 

















50, REGENT Sr. W., & 14, CORNHILL, EE C. 


LON DON. 
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BWER & CO., Printers, 67 & 78, Dean Street, Soke, Lenten. 























PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


50, Regent Street, W., & 14, Cornhill, E.C. 











ele FOUNDED 1806. of 








Extract from Report of the Directors for the year 1882. 


‘* Proposals were received for Assurances amounting to £667,670. 
Of these the Directors declined £75,100 and accepted £592,570, the 
largest amount of new business ever done by the office in one year. 
The new premiums amounted to £19,211. 

The Claims were £162,836 13s. 9d., being £3,790 less than those 
for 1881. 

The Annual Income from all sources increased from £290,077 to 
£300,973. 

The Invested Funds amounted to £2,299,086, as compared with 
£2,207,986 in 1881. 

With the close of the year 1882 was completed another quin- 
quennial or bonus period ; within which great progress has been made, 
as will be seen in the following figures :-— 


Period of : Amount of Amount of 
Five Years. New Premiums. New Assurances, 


1863 to ; £1,742,905 
1868 ,, : 1,763,498 
1873 ,, 2,023,788 
1878 ,, 2,683,111 


The quinquennial valuation shows a surplus of £499,031 17s. 8d. 
Under the deed of constitution, one-half must be reserved and will 
accumulate at interest until the next division of profits in 1888. The 
other half, £249,515 18s. 10d., will be divided between the shareholders 
and policyholders, in the proportion required by the deed, the share- 
holders receiving £8,145 only, the policyholders £241,370 18s. 10d., 
the reversionary value of which sum will be added to their policies. 

The position of the office, then, stands thus: After making full 
provision for every policy liability, upon a stringent net premium 
valuation, and after the distribution of a bonus of £241,370 18s. 10d. 
to the policyholders, and £8,145 to the shareholders, the Provident 
commences another quinquennial period, dating from January 1, 1883, 
with a surplus of £249,515 18s. 10d., in itself an element of great 
strength, and a source of profit for the next bonus distribution to be 
made five years hence. Under these conditions, the Directors con- 
fidently look forward to a career of unabated success and of continued 
progress.” 


A copy of the Report of the Directors and the Chairman’s Address 
at the last General Meeting will be forwarded on application to 


CHAS. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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OUTFITTERS. 


This Corset has gained the Gold Medal at 
the New Zealand Exhibition. 








1882, 


SYMINCTON’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


sb 


GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 


nian Glew PEA 
PEA === soup 


as SEASONED 
FLOUR TRADE MARK FLAVOURED 


InTins and Packets. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 











ACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE 


BEST.—‘‘ Public Opinion,” 


‘1,745 Newspapers recommend them.”—See ‘‘ The Graphic.” 


JUST OUT-- 


THE BIG WAVERLEY PEN. 


“ The best pens invented."—" Shrewsbury Fournal.” 
AFTER DrypEn. 
Three Pens for three essential virtues fanued, 
The Pickwick, Owl, and Waverley were named. 
The first in flexibility surpassed, 
In ease the next, in elegance the last ; 
These points, united with attractions new, 
! Have yielded other boons, the Phaeton and Hindoo. 
"Sample Box, with all the kinds, 1s. 1d. by post. 
‘ Let those write now whe never wrote before, 
And those who always wrote now write the more.” 
—‘* The Oban Times.” 
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PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS, 

ACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, 

Pen Makers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. 
ESTABLISHED 1770. 


ARGERISON === 
SEETE SOUPS 


“*Unrivalled for all household pur- 


poses.”"—Court Journal. All first- 


No common rubbish made. 





MESONS. C. CHURCHILL & CO., 


21, Cross Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., 
Are the introducers of ‘ll the best American Tools and 
Machines suitable for Amateurs, including 12 varieties of 
Fret Sawing Machines, over 800 Fret Designs, 12 varieties 
of prepared Fret Woods, &c. 


“HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.” 


A new book for Ladies. Hundreds of Illustrations, with 
oo how to Ornament their Houses cheaply and tastefully. 
300 pp. 8vo. Post free for 6s. 6d. 

NEE a AMATEUR CATALOGUE, 160 pp. (Photo- 
litho.), with 7oo Illustrations, sent on receipt of 6d. 





IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
— JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


Soe ORIENTAL 
TOOTH 
PASTE, 


The Only genuine is signed 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
Manchester. 


Pearty Wuite AND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so essential 
beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this refined toilet luxury, 
bmposed of pure ingredients medically approved. It Preserves the ‘Teeth 
id Gums to Old Age. See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine box. 
Pots, 1s. 6d. ; Double, as. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 


DRESS OF THE PERIOD. 
ASK FOR WATERMAN’S 


HYGIENIC & RATIONAL BOOTS. 


As shown at the Dress Exhibition of the National Health Society, and of 
the Rational Dress Association. They are recommended by the Medical 
Profession, and are as perfect as Boots can be made. 


Sole Manufacturers: WATERMAN & CO., BRISTOL. 





FOUR COLD MEDALS BORWICK’S 


BORWICK’S Custard 
- BAKING Bebe 
POWDER 


Deliciou 
CUSTARDS 
FOR PASTRY,PUDDINCS ,CAKES, AND 
‘WHOLESOME BREAD. 





icCCALLS 
PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUHS. 


ups PAY ScONG 


JOHN Me Cir nce BY 


To be obtained of Grocers and 


Italian Warehousemen. 


and 
BLANCMANGE 
REGISTERED 


OCOCOON SG 


KNITTING WOOL 


PRIZE MEDAL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition 
Made up in 1oz. Cocoons in 1 1b. Boxes, 


‘Wholesale oniy of WOOD & BURTT, Holmfirth. 


WEARS WELL 
WELL SHRUNK 





NO MORE TROUBLE 
IN WINDING. 








Cae chicy, 
Starch Gioss 


Makes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick to spider-web-like Materials, Once 
tried zlways wanted, Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by Starch Sellers every- 
where in Packets, 1d., 3d., and 6d. each. Prepared only by T. CRITCHLEY, Whole- 
sale Druggist ; Blackburn, 1 and 2, Australian Avenue, London. 
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Makers A the Queen. 
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Economical 





Hanburys’ signature, 


NOTE.—Statements in depreciation of the 
A. & H. “ Tasteless " Castor Oil, or in praise of 


The Lancet writes :—“‘ It is taken both 

0 | [ The Chemist and Druggist writes :— 
and 3s. Each package bears Allen and 

other so-called ‘* Tasteless” Oils, should never 


THE SAFEST AND BEST APERIENT IS 
p & ut It is pure, active, and absolutely free 

by children and adults without the 

slightest difficulty; whilst its aperient 

**A dose of Castor Oil need no longer 

inspire the dread which clusters round its 

A.D. 1716. b ted without actual trial, for which a 6d 

~ Treéne a , 2 accepted without actua tial, for wh a . 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, pete will suilice. piphiee eon 
LONDON. 


from odour and unpleasant taste, a result 
‘*TASTELESS” 
effects are unquestionable. It possesses all 
name in every household.” 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, consti Si: 
y LOMBARD ST:, 


When te, 


CUSTARD 
POWDER 


“he Original and Only 

enuine. Produces de- 

!.cious Custard without 

l.sgs at Half the Cost 

and Trouble. 
old everywhere, in 6d. and 
* is. Boxes. 

POSTAL FACILITY. —In case of difficulty in obtaining any of “BIRD'S HOME 

SPECIALITIES,” quantities to the value of One Shiiling and upwards will be sent 
ARCELS POST FR to any address on receipt of remittance. 


PASTRY A little Work containing Practical Hints and Original FREE 


Recipes ee Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and Supper PER 
SWEETS. Table free per post on receipt of address. 
POST. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Alfred BIRD & SONS, Devonshire Works, Birmingham, 











never before attained. 
the advantages that are claimed for it.” 
‘The Medical Press writes :—“ Children 
finding it quite tasteless never raise an 
objection to its administration.” 
Sold everywhere, at 6d., 1s., 1s. gd., 


GOLD MEDAL 


SOME 


BLACK LEAD 


“The Clean Black Lead.” —Vide Press 
Should any difficulty be expe 

enced in obtaining JAMES’ DOM 

LEAD, the makers will be happy to 

send a sample on receipt of two 

penny stamps to cover postage. 
Address, 


E. JAMES & SONS, 


Inventors & Sole Makers, 


PLYMOUTH. 


| Very Remarkable Disappearance! | 
| of all DIRT from Everything BY USING 


eLOP DOES 
Extract 
of SOAP 


Rewar dt! Purity, Health; Perfect Satisfaction 


8 be by its regular daily use. 4 \j 
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Ss e arm an’ S No other article woven equals 
this in general utility. 
Pure Wool According to 
only 1 the Queen, “it | 

7 has no rival.” 

NEW SEASON'S 
PATTERNS 
NOW READY. 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 
Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard. For Gentle- 
men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6. to 108. 6d. the yard. The Navy Blues 
and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE, N.B.—Any length cut, and Cargiage Paid to 

| principal Railway Stations. Mo Agents. 


| Only addr address Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth. 

















